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in the body and forms more than 60 per cent. of the entire 
weight of a full-grown man. As it is not burned up in 
metabolic processes, it does not, however, furnish any energy. 

Salts.—The earthy salts, which form about 6 per cent. of 
the body-weight of an adult man, furnish little if any ‘4 
They are most abundant in the bones and teeth, but they 
enter into the composition of other tissues and fluids of the 
body. The principal salts of the body are calcium phosphate 
and the various compounds of potassium, sodium, m, 
and iron, The mineral salts are very necessary to life and health, 

Protein.—Under this heading are included most of the 
nitrogenous food-compounds. Various terms have been applied 
to this class of foods, the terminology here employed being that 
recommended by the American Association of Agcisclbacil Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. 

Protein is found in both animal and vegetable food, familiar 
examples of it being the lean and gristle of meat, the white of 
egg, and the gluten of grain. Proteins are divided into albu- 
minoids, gelatinoids, and extractives. 

Albuminoids include such substances as the white of egg, 
the lean part of meat, the curd of milk, and the gluten of 
wheat. 

Gelatinoids (called albuminoids by some writers) oceur 
chiefly in the connective tissues, as the “collagen” of tendons 
and skin and the ossein of the bones. Gelatin is a familiar 
example of this class of proteins. 

The extractives contain nitrogen, but differ widely from 
both albuminoids and gelatinoids. They are the principal con- 
stituents of beef-tea and meat-extracts, Vegetables contain sub- 
stances known as amids—for example, asparagin—which have 
similar properties. 

The proteins, especially the albuminoids, ave of the greatest 
importance to the animal economy. They help to build up new 
tissues and to repair the waste of the old; they are also burnt 
up in the body, and are important as a source of energy and of 
heat. Further, they may be converted into fat and stored in 
the body for future use, this last function, however, being of 
minor importance. 

Proteins form an essential part of the dict, for without them, 
or when they are supplied in too small quantity, the body 
wastes and a condition of malnutrition supervenes. Carbohy- 
drates and fats can not replace proteins. As will be shown fare 
ther on, they may, by supplying a source of heat and energy, 
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Franco-Prussian War, with this end in view, the German 
Emperor ordered that cach soldier receive 250 gtams of fat 
bacon a day. 


DIGESTION AND ABSORPTION. 


DIGESTION. 


The digestion of food takes place through a number of 
ehemic changes brought about in the alimentary tract by the 
action. of certain unorganized ferments usually known as en~ 
zymes. Along with thee chemie changes there are, of course, 
alterations in the physical properties of the food, the two com- 
bined allowing the useful part to be assimilated while the re- 
mainder passes off as refuse. 

Enzymes.—Enzymes are the products of protoplasmic 
changes, and are not endowed with life. They are complex 
nitrogenous substances, the exact chemic nature of whieh has 
not been determined. Howell makes the following classi~ 
fication : 

1. Proteolytic enzymes, or those acting upon proteins, con- 
verting them inw a soluble substance—peptone or proteose. In 
animals the pepsin of the gastric juice and the trypsin of the 

tic Juice are examples of this class. A similar enzyme 
is found in plants, in the pineapple family (bromelin) and in 
the papaw (papain). 

2. Amylolytic enzymes, or those acting upon starches, con= 
verting them into soluble forms—sugar or sugar and i 
As examples of this class we have, in the animal bod: 
saliva, ptyalin ; in the pancreatic juice, amylopsin; and in the 
liver, one capable of converting glycogen into sugar. In planta 
there is a similar enzyme, known-as dinstase. 

3. Fat-splitting enzymes, or th acting upon the neutral 
fats, splitting them up into glycerin and the corresponding 
fatty acid. Steapsin, present in the pancreatic juice, is an 
example of this class. Similar enzymes occur in a number of 
seeds, 

4. Sugar-splitting enzymes, or those having the property 
of converting the double into the single sugars—the disacehar 
ida, such as sugar-cane and maltose, into the monosaccharids, 
as dextrose and levulose. ‘Two euch enzymes are found in the 
small intestine. One of these acts ane-sugar, and is known 
as invertin or invertase; whereas the other acts on maltose, and 
is known as maltase. 
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and becoming soluble starch—amylodextrin, which splits up 
into dextrin and maltose. The dextrin again takes up water 
and more maltose is formed. This process continues until all 
the dextrin has been converted into maltose, or until, owing to 
unfavorable or changed conditions, the fermentation is arrested. 
‘The dextrins formed during this process differ somewhat in 
their relation to iodin, and are called erythrodextrin, which: 
gives a red reaction with iodin, and achroddextrin, present 

no color reaction, Of the latter—those presenting no 
an reaction—there are probably several present. The amy- 
lopsin of the pancreatic juice acts in a similar way, 

‘The nor reaction of the suliva is slightly alkaline, but 
it will act just as well in a neutral medium, Strongly alka- 
line solutions retard or entirely inhibit its action. Strongly 
acid solutions not only inhibit its action, but destroy the fer 
ment, The action of pytilin must, therefore, cease after the 
food has been in the stomach for a certain length of time, 
Raw starch is acted upon very slowly, whereas in well-cooked 
starch sugar may be detected afier even one minute. This is 
due to the fact that the starch-granules are surrounded by an 
envelop of vegetable fiber (cellulose) that protects it from the 
action of the ferment. On boiling, this cellulose covering is 
broken, and the starch is not only liberated, but also takes 
up water, rendering it easy of digestion, (See section on 
Cooking.) 

Gastric Digestion. —On entering the stomach food is 
acted upon by the gustric juice and is changed into chyme, being 
passed into the small intestine as the food is liquefied, Atten- 
tion may here be called to th food absorption does not 
take place in the stomach. It is believed by many that even 
water is passed into the small intestine for absorption. 

We owe our first accurate knowledge of the process of di 
tion to the experiments of Beaumont, made upon Alexis St. 
Martin. The latter had been shot in the stomach, and exhibited 
a gastric fistula that was well situated for physiologic experi- 
ments. In other respects he was a fairly healthy 

Normal gastric Juice is a thin almost colorless liquid, with 
a characteristic ador and strong acid reaction, The acidity 
‘varies normally from 40 to 60, that being the number of cubic 
centimeters of test-solution required to neutralize 100 cc. of 
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into the small intestine, it is acted on Sones 
‘seeretion>—the pancreatic juice, the intestinal juice, and the bile. 


rough these secretions, as stated, act together, for the sake 

aati each will be considered separately. 

Pancreatic Juice.—Our knowledge of the functions of the 
eee ice eine largely from experiments made on 

slondy Blowing or preoeling the bi bolog mised Wi a 
or lo or i ing mixed wi 
Nebecloteeditaa eta Ssod-natacal ue tn bea 
alkaline in reaction, and contains at least three, and probably 
more, enzymes—viz., trypsin, amylopsin, steapsin, and, it is 
said, a milk-curdling ferment similar to rennin. ~ 

Trypsin. — in is a more active ferment than is in, 
and acts in ine, neutral, or even in slightly acid mee It 
is most active, however, in alkaline solutions. The process by 
which peptones are formed from proteins is similar to that of 
peptic digestion, but differs zomewhat in detail, ‘Trypsin, how- 
ever, is capable of carrying on the digestion of peptones further 
than is pepsio. The steps of the process consist in separating 
Nis peptone into an antipeptone, a peptone that can not be acted on 
further by the ferment, and hemipeptone, which is split up into 
various simpler substances, such as amido-acids and nitrogenous 
bases. Among these simpler substances are leucin and tyrosin, 
Just what role these end-products play in the animal economy 
has not been definitely determined. They do not replace tissue— 
waste, and are less useful sources of energy than is peptone 
itself, which is absorbed as such and utilized by the body. 

Howell gives the following scheme, modified from Neumeis- 
ter, to explain graphically tryptic digestion : 


Proteid 
| 
Denteroalbumose 


Poptone 
| 








Antipeptone Hesiperions 


Leucin — Tyrmsin. = Aspartioacid. = Nitrogenows bases 


The digestion of gelatinoids is similar to that of the proteins, 
Trypsin produces gelatin-peptone, whereas pepsin, 1s proviously 
stated, ceases to act with the formation of gelatose. 

Amylopsin converts starch into sugar in the same way that 


>= 
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should consult the special text-books on bacteriology. 
nt purpose it is sufficient to say that, in the small ane 
Pasana anaes changes are probably Tinted to the carbohydrates, 
Under abnormal jitions, or when excessive quantities of 
food are taken, putrefaction of the proteins may occur, 
the large intestine, however, the extreme alkalinity over- 
comes this acidity, and allows putrefaction of the feces to take 
place, The cts of bacterial action are many, and consist 
of leucin, tyrosin, phenol, skatol, and various acide and gases. 
Some of these, after having undergone certain changes, are ab= 
sorbed and excreted again in the urine. It is not definitely 
known just what part they play in the nutrition of the body. 
Judging from the experiments of Nuttall, it is reasonably cer 
tain, however, that bacterial action is not essential to nutrition. 


ABSORPTION. 


Tn order properly to understand digestion and assimilation it 
is necessary to fete something of absorption. This occurs in 
two ways: either by the material absorbed entering directly 
into the blood and passing thence to the liver, or by its entering 
the lacteals and passing thence through the thoracie duct to 
enter the blood-current of the left jugular and subelayian veins. 

Absorption was formerly believed to take place to a very 
marked extent in the stomach, ‘This view is now held to be 
erroneous, probably little or no absorption taking place in this 
organ. Water, as well as most other liquids, may be abe 
sorbed slightly from the stomach. Alcohol may be absorbed 
in it, and solutions of various salts may be absorbed slowly, 
Condiments, by stimulating the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, and increasing the secretion of gastric juice, aid in 
stomach absorption. s are not absorbed by the stomach. 
Proteins and sugars, if taken in sufficiently concentrated solu- 
tions, may be absorbed, the congestion brought about by the 
use of aleohol or condiments aiding the absorption, On the 
whole, however, absorption from the stomach is of trifling im= 
portance, 

Absorption in the Intestine.—Absorption takes place 
principally i in the small intestine. Food passes from the small 
intestine in from five to twenty hours. On entering the large 
intestine the food is still in a very fluid condition, notwith- 
standing the large amount of absorption of water and salts that 
takes place during its passage through the small intestine. 
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ees most part directly into the lacteals and into the 
by way of the thoracic duct, 

Absorption takes place in the lange intestine, but it is chiely 
an absorption of water. The feces enter in a very liquid con- 
dition, and, after making slow progress for almost twelve hours, 
they reach the rectum in an almost solid condition, The large 
intestine possesses remarkable powers of absorption, since 
albumin, milk, and the like, fend in the form of nutrient = 
mata or experimentally, may be absorbed into the system. 

Liver.—The liver plays an important part in the nutrition 
of the body. This importance is due largely to the bile which 
it secretes, and which is an adjuvant to intestinal digestion, and 
to the action of the liver-cells on the absorbed food-material as 
it is found in the portal circulation. 

The bile contains bile-pigments, bile acids  Girscstalls and 
taurocholie), cholesterin, lecithin, fats, and nucleo-albumin. 

The function of the bile-pigments is obscure. Evidently 
they are waste-prodacts of metabolism. The bile acids are 
believed to play an important physiologic role. They dis- 
solve the cholesterin and facilitate the absorption of fate. 
Cholesterin is regarded as a waste-product formed in various 
tissues, and is excreted by the liver-cells, as well as by the 
skin glands, and the mammary gland, Lecithin is also a waste- 
product. Antiseptic properties have been ascribed to the bile, 
property that has never been demonstrated. When a biliary 
fistula occurs and the bile is diverted from the intestine, the 
feces are very light in color and give off a fetid odor, especially 
if large quantities of meat and fat are taken, The antiputre- 
factive action of the bile is probably an indirect one. In those 
patients in whom the supply of bile is cut off from the intes- 
tine a considerable amount of undigested and unabsorbed food 
passes through the intestine. It has been proved, however, 
that in healthy animals the entire supply of bile may be 
diverted and the animals still continue healthy, which shows 

{ the functions of the bile can, to a certain extent, be 
replaced. The bile also helps to arrest peptic digestion in the 
intestine. 

Glycogen.—One of tho: most important functions of the 
liver is the so-called glycogenie function. In 1857 Clande 
Bernard demonstrated the presence of glycogen in the liver, 
Glycogen is soluble in water, and bas the same general chemic 
formula as starch. Toward digestive juices it also behaves 
like starch, and the end-products are the same as in the case 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE DIGESTION IN INFANTS. 


During the first year of life the infant tukes his food by 
sucking. If there is any defect of the lips or of the palate, or 
if nasal obstruction occurs from any cause, nursing may be 
difficult or impossible. It is important, therefore, to examine 
the infant carefully to ascertain if it is capable of taking suffi- 
cient nourishment by natural methods. 

The Saliva.—At birth the amount of saliva secreted is so 
trifling that as a factor in digestion it may be totally disre- 
garded, It increases gradually, however, both in quantity 
and in digestive capability, Shaw has demonstrated that it was 
quite active even in very young infants, At the fourth month 
its amylolytic power is easily demonstrated, With the erup- 
tion of teeth there is a considerable increase in quantity, so 
that an infant of from eight to ten months or a year of age is 
able to digest a small quantity of starch, 

The Stomach. Holt gives the following table regarding 
the capacity of the infant stomach : 





Aue. Number of eases, Average capacity. 

Birth 5 1.20 ounces. 
2 weeks 7 150 
racy 4 

get u 

Bat 4 

0 * 2 

Ww oy 

48 weeks. . 12 

6-8 months. - uu 

ae 9 

wu 7 

I-l “ 10 





In infants gastric digestion ix probably of no v 
importance. In the very young the stomach acts y 
reservoir from which the food is passed into the intestine, 
The length of time the food remains in the infant stomach 
increases with the age of the child. Holt states that in healthy 
breast-fed infants one month old the stomach is found empty 
at the end of an hour or an hour and a half after nursing. 
When fed upon cows’ mill, the food remains, on an average, 
half an hour longer. In infants from two to cight months old 
the food remains somewhat longer—two hours for breast-fed 
and two and one-half to three hours for bottle-fed babies. 
Gastric digestion is prolonged in all cases where there is any 
derangement of digestion. The milk, however, begins to 
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containing nitrogen, can be used for this purpose. Fat may be 
used to store material in the connective tissue for futuro use 
as fuel, and also to protect the from cold. 
act consumes energy. If a man lifts a pound a foot 
high, he must reproduce in his Batre Ge 
shes is obtained from the food. The force that 
the fe lements together in combination is called potential 
energy. In breaking up the food into simpler compounds the 
body sets this energy free or, changes it into kinetic energy. 
‘The changes by which this is brought about are not very well 
Redegrowes present, but they may be likened to combustion ; 
thus we speak of “burning” up the food-material in the body, 
as if the body were a very superior kind of furnace, for 
changes that go on are, for the most part, very probably a sort 
of complex oxidation. Proteins, fats, and carbohydrates may 
all be burnt up to furnish heat and energy ; the last two—fats 
and carbohydrates—are used exclusively for one or the other 
urpose, if we regard the fat stored in the body merely as fuel 
future use. 

‘The aalta aid in the digestive and other processes, and are 
utilized in the composition of the bones and teeth. Water 
is probably not used to furnish energy, but it serves as a 
menstruum, if the term be allowable, for the processes. 

Atwater gives the following table to illustrate the uses of the 
different food elements : 


Nutritive Ingredients of Food. 


Water. 
Edible portion—e. 9, flea | 
Food as of meat, yolk and white 4 Protein. 
purchased of egy, Wheat flour, ete. | Xuteionta | Fats. 





| Carbohydrates, 
Miner] matter. 


Refuse—«, g, bones, entrails, shells, bran, ete. 


User of Nutrients in the Bory. 
white (albumin) of eggs, ) 
luten of wheat, etc. | 


Protein—forms tissiies- 
‘curd (casein) of milk, 
Fate—are stored as fint—e 










butter, olive 








‘ll, oils of com, wheat, ete. yield energy 
Carboby te—are transformed into fat—¢. 9. «agus, in the forms of 
stare! heat and muse 





Mineral, matters {ash)—share in forming bone, vssist in 


cular power, 
igestion—e. g., phosphates of lime, ete., potash, soda, 
ete, 
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determined. It would also include a measurement, with a 
calorimeter, or by other suitable means, of the heat produced 
in the organism. If work is also performed, it must aleo be 
measured. No experiment has yet been made which reaches 
this ideal. More often special problems connected with metab- 
olism haye been the subject of investigation, such as the fol- 
lowing : The functions of the nutrients of food; the formation 
of fat from protein and from carbohydrates ; the di ity 
of foods of various kinds; the isodynamic values of nutrients ; 
the fuel-value (potential energy) of food; the influence of 
metabolism of various diseases, of alcohol, drugs, condiments, 
and the like, and of various forms of treatanent, medical or 
otherwise, as, for instance, hot baths ; the influence of prolonged 
hunger or thirst on metabolism ; and the quantities of nutrients 
consumed and appropriate for people of different classes, oceu- 
pations, and conditions, and for animals of different kinds or 
animals fed for different economic purposes.” 

In metabolism-experiments the results are usually expressed 
in terms of the in-come and the out-go. The terms used . 
designate the amounts of nitrogen and of nitrogen and carbon, 
These are the most readily ascertained and are of the greatest 
importance. The thermal value of the food and excreta must 
be ascertained, as well ag the amount of energy used during 
the experiment. 

The theories concerning metabolism held by the ancients and 
by the older writers are both curious and interesting. John 
Mayow, who in 1668 advanced the belief that food is to the 
body what fuel is to fire, came near the view as held to-day. 
This was for a time forgotten, but has since heen revived by 
later inyestigutors. Haller, in 1762, formulated a mechanical 
theory, which was that both liquid and solid particles were 
rubbed together until they beeame exhausted, and that the 
débris from this process was then exereted. Lavoisier, in 1789, 
stated that combustion oceurs in the body in a way analogous 
to combustion as we ordinarily know it. Liebig contributed 
much to this subject, and many opinions which he advanced 
have since been proved to be correct. In 1840 he published 
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the most im it of these are the so-called respira- 
tory calorimeters. ibner and Rosenthal and Atwater and 
Rosa have devised useful forms of these. The earlier ones 
were metal chambers to it a nan or an ani~ 
mal to live eteyt i ikon pe through the 
‘apparatus, and measured and analyzed ; exereta under- 
went similar ee 
As an example of the more recent and elaborate respiratory 
calorimeters or experiment chambers the one at the We an 
University, made by Atwater and Rosa may briefly be de- 
seribed. It takes into consideration not only the air and the 
food and excreta, but also the heat generated by the body ; and 
it is furnished with appliances for muscular work and for re- 
cording the same. The apparatus consists of a metallic cham=- 
her so covered that the interior is unaffected by the outside 
temperature. In this a man lives, eats, drinks, works, and 
sleeps. The air that ventilates the chamber is warmed or 
cooled as necessary to have’ it always of a certain temperature, 
and the amount of moistare within it is regulated. The eur- 
rents of air passing into and out of the chamber are measured, 
and the amount of carbon dioxid and water is ascertained by 
analyzing samples of it. The food and drink, the urine and 
the feces, are weighed and analyzed, their potential energy is 
determined, and the kinetic energy as given off from the body 
in the form of heat and external muscular work is also ascer- 
tained. ‘The arrangements for measuring the heat are very 
complete, and consist of devices for preventing gain or loss of 
heat through the walls or by ventilation, The heat given off 
by the man in the chamber is carried off through a series of 
pipes by means of a current of water. The quantity of the water 
and the rise in temperature indicate the amount of heat that 
has been given off. The measurements of the temperature of 
the interior, of the inner walls, of the incoming and ontgoing 
air, and of water are made for the most part by electric means 
which are so delicate that differences of a hundredth of a degree 
are casily determined. ‘The apparatus is provided with appli- 
ances for passing food and drink into the chamber and for re- 
moving the exereta. It is also supplied with a telephone, 
The accuracy of this apparatus was determined by passing 
an electric current through a resistance coil and by burning 
aleohol in the chamber. In the electric tests the amount of 
heat detected was found to be almost identical with the amount 
generated. In the alcohol tests the average amounts found by 
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When an exclusive milk diet was used, there were an increase 
in the assimilation and a decrease in the uric acid. 

The Amount of Protein Required.—As stated before, 
a certain amount of protein is absolutely essential, and this 
seems to beara relation to the amount of muscular work 
formed. A man may do considerable work on plenty of car- 
bobydrates and fat and a small amount of protein, but he will 
be in much better condition if the food elements are correctly 
pupeiesael Eijkmann has stated that the metabolism of 

in the tropics is not diminished, and that Europeans who 

live in the tropics consume as much food as those doing the 
same work in temperate climates. The difficulty of getting 
dae meat is usually the reason why it is not used. (Cf 
oodruff, in the section, Diet and Tropics and Army Rations.) 

Fasting.—During the continuance of fasting the daily 
loss of weight in the individual diminishes. The law worked 
out for animals, that the intensity of metabolism is inversely 
proportional to the size of the orgunism, seems to hold good for 
man. According to von Noorden, the excretion of nitrogen 
during a fasting experiment was as follows: For five days 
before the fasting the daily average amount of nitrogen ex: 
in the urine was 16.2 grams. On the first five days of the fast 
the average daily output was 12.9 grams. The amount dimin- 
ished, and from the twenty-first to the twenty-fifth day the 
average was 4.7 grams and from the twenty-sixth to the 
thirtieth day it was 5.3 grams. The experiment lasted thirty 
days and was made by Luciani on the professional faster 
Succi, 

The Influence of Drugs on Metabolism. (Sec also 
Food Adulteration,)—Forster found that boric acid did not 
influence the metabolism of protein. It diminished the 
absorption of nutrients in the intestine, however, and is not 
recommended as a food-preservative to be given any extended 
se, 

Bromid of Potassium.—Chittenden and Cuthbert state 
that this drag increased the metabolism of nitrogen and 
slightly diminished the exeretion of phosphoric acid. —Ammo- 
nium bromid increased the nitrogen metabolism, while the 
amount of phosphoric acid excreted remained about the same. 

Cinchonidin Sulphate.—Chittenden and Whitehouse deter- 
mined that this drug caused a diminution of the excretion of 
urea, and that the effect lasted for some days after the last dose 
had been given. The excretion of uric acid was not corre- 
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Metabolism in Disease.—For various reasons this can not be 
dixcussed here. Where experiments having a practical bearing 
on the subject of diet in disease have been made the results will 
be stated with the consideration of that disease. 

From their experiments Huppert and Riesell have drawn the 
conclusion that more body protein is consumed in fever than 
during fasting. 


ABSORPTION OF FOODS. 


Food absorption takes place chiefly in the small intestine; in 
the stomach and_in the large intestine it takes place only to a 
limited degree. In determining the degree of absorbability of 
fowl, the amount of the elementary food principles ingested 
must first be ascertained, and the proportion that has not been 
absorbed determined from the feces. The degree of absorbabil- 
ity of’ a food indicates, in a measure, its nutritive value. Ac- 
conding to Atwater,' from an ordinary mixed meal an average 
of 92 per cent, of protein, 95 per cent. of fats, and 97 per cent. 
of carbohydrates is absorbed in the body. “The proportion of 
the several nutrients which the body retains for its use are com- 
monly called percentages or coetticients of digestibility.” ‘The 
following table, taken from Atwater, gives these coefficients of 
digestibility : 

















Cvepicients of Digestibility and uetcalue per Pound of Nutriente in 
Digterent Groupe of Food-materiats, 


Prtetn, Fat Carbohydrates. 
Kind of fest Wau. 


"Fuel- 
Diewsti- 
NN Mit Tales per 





Noe ate wes, Pe cent. Calories. 
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ABSORPTION OF FOODS. 4 


COMPOSITION OF MILK AND OTHER FOOD-MATERIALS, 





of meat, ah hie ot ge, coon {eurd) of milk, and 
gluten of wheat, make muscle, Re bone, 
a ea 
power. 
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The accompanying chart, taken from Atwater, indicates the 
nutritive ingredients, refuse, and fuel-value of principal foods? 
of Proteins.—Kighty per cent. of proteins 
are absorbed in the small intestine; and 14 per cent, in the 
large intestine. The proteins of animal food are much more 
completely absorbed than are those of vegetable origin. The 
following table, taken from Hutchison (p. 164), gives the rela- 
tive absorption of protein in various food : 
Protein not absorbed. 


Oe a ee 
Lentil flour 

Dried peas. . | 

Beans. . - - 
Flour . 


Potatoes... 
Carrots and fat 





Lentils 


Absorption of Fats.—Fats, like proteins, are absorbed 
mainly in the small intestine, This absorption of fat is very 
complete. According to Hutchison, 150 grams can be absorbed 
in one day ; when more than this amount is ingested, the oxeess 
is thrown off in the feces. 

Absorption of Carbohydrates.—Cuarbohydrates are ab- 
sorbed more completely than either the fats or the proteins ; con= 
sequently these foods leave but a small residue in the intestine. 


* Zeitachr. f. Biol, vol. xv. p. 115. 
* Farmers’ Bulletin No. tid United States Department of Agriculture, 1902. 




















of the ve 

not too 

count of their and the proportions of cellulose 
they peer vegetables pega oe 


‘The protein is here the clement that is not 

the carbohydrates and fats undergoin, pears er 2 
Absorption of C 

completely absorbed; the starch is entirely absorbed, and 19 

Bee ee ket 


pletely absorbed. Riibner finds that even when given in 
amounts of 600 grams daily the loss is but slight. He cal- 
culated this at: 





Carbohydrate - male 
Mineral matter - . . - 


Tf, however, these substances are not given in a finely divided 
state, the loss in proteins is very great—according to Ribner, 
as high as 40 per cent. 

Absorption of Roots and Tubers.—The al ‘ion of 
moots and tubers, such as carrots, potatoes, ete., dey upon 
the quantity of cellulose they contain, Inasmuch as the potato 
contains but little cellulose, ry completely abso 

Absorption of Green Vegetables.—Most green veg- 
etables are very incompletely absorbed in the intestine. They 
leave a large residue, which acts as a stimulant to intestinal 
peristalsis, 

Absorption of Fruits.—Fruits, like green vegetables, are 
usually incompletely absorbed ; according to Hutchison, 80 
per cent. of the protein, $0 per cent. of the fat, and 95 per 
cent. of the carbohydrates are ordinarily absorbed. 








QUANTITY OF FOOD REQUIRED. 


‘This varies necessarily under special conditions. The adult 
requires more food than does the cl } aman at work, more 
than one at rest; an emaciated individual less than when he 
was in robust condition. The selection of a proper diet is de 
pendent upon a knowledge of the amount of the three alimentary 
substances, proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, necessary to main- 
tain the nutritive equilibrium and consequently the body-weight, 
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olive oil, and who thereafter became feeble in health tod lee 
mately died with symptoms resembling scurvy. 
attempted to live on water and Gaede of pear 

the tenth day, on account of extreme debility, the 

had to be discontinued. 

Tn order to supply the requirements of the organism a certain 
amount of potential Seu ren to overbalance the amount 
sland s in waste and in the production of body-heat. More 
potential energy is consumed during work than when the indi~ 
vidual is at rest. The following table, computed by Riibner, 
shows the daily heat-consumption, in units of heat * calories), 
in an adult weighing 65 kilograms : 


pane ren ke tae sees 1800 calories or 23 calories per kilo. 


in 2100 * 24 ae 
Tn work 4... oe 4 gy 4 4 
In moderate work | Ss 4) eae 
Tn hard work. . ~ “ 44g 4 Hw & 





From Riibner’s investigations we learn that— 
tam opin = abi 
1 gm. of carbohydrates =4.1 0 * 

Tt bas also been determined that 1 gram of Bee equals 7 
calories.? In other words, the number of grams of proteins, fits, 
and carbohydrates required daily can be converted into their 
calorimetric equivalents, and inasmuch as we have scen that 
the various alimentary principles can in a degree be substi- 
tuted for one another (law of isodynamics), the daily food re 
quirements can be easily estimated in pinks of heat, Thus 
in order to calculate the calorie value of any food in preparing 
a dietary the number of grams of proteins contained are multi- 
plied by 4.1; the number of grams of fat, by 9.3; and the 
number of grams of carbohydrates, by 41: the total is then 

> ascertained by adding, Bearing the weight of the individual 
in mind, « dietary can easily be constructed according to the 
following method : 





‘The, quantity ‘of protein consumed daily i is fo om. X 41= 410 
“carbohydrates x 4 

“« fain “ou « 23 = 465 
a5 





Theaverage number of calories required daily by an individual, 
according to this calculation, is therefore 3000, The following 


+ Sour, Amer. Met, Avsota, 1857, 
# See Atwater’s determinations, 
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table, taken from Hutchison Ae 30), illustrates the method of 
constructing standard dietari 
STANDARD DIETARIES. 


(Daily dietaries. Food-materials furnishing approximately the 0.28 pound 
ae an) of rll and S60 alin of enti of the wand fo day 








@ man at moderate muscular work.) 
‘Total 
Carbo- | Fuel- 
Food-materials. _Amount./ organic | Proteld.| Fats. |y7Sr2t,| value. 





















































Butter 2s 0.20] 1 0.05 
Milk, one pint | 0.04 
0.02 
0.02 
022 
0.13 
013 
0.02 
Ol 
0.04 
0.01 
aH 
on 
Roar os saul | O11 
Milk, one pints. 2s, 16 0.04 
Beans oS a etuess 5 0.01 
Rice Gn eh 2 es 
Potatoes. 2 2 2. 16 on 
Bread... 1. 0.01 | 
Sogn 1) 3_| : 
7: jbesT 
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Potatoes... 2 6 es 











AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN DIETARIES AND DIETARY 
STANDARDS, 


“Many interesting things come to light on comparing the 
dietaries of persons with different occupations and incomes and 
performing different amounts of muscular work. A compari- 
son of the dictaries of the inhabitants of different countries is 
also interesting. Such comparisons are made -in the following 
table, which includes as well the commonly accepted dietary 
standards. The figures show the quantities of both total and 
available nutrients. The fuel-value represents the actual 
amount of available energy, and may be computed from either 
the total or the digestible nutrients by use of appropriate 
factors.” ! 

The following table, taken from Atwater,? gives : 


1 Atwater. 
* Farmers’ Bulletin 





‘0. 142, United States Department of Agriculture, 1902. 
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Food-consumption ‘of Persons in Different Circumstances, and Proposed 
Dietary Standards, 
(Quantities per Man per Day.) 




































































i Actuallyeaten. | — Digestibl | 
ST qselooleoimeal be 
e lg] g 3 
2 S| $ 
E z Sie)é 
zla\| lela] |elelé 
3 } gp dig Oe 2/2/3 
3 ele 2] 3/8/38 
lS |/&£18 18) a] 2 

PERSONS WITH ACTIVE WORK, te 
Rowing clubs in New England 7 56 
Bieyclists in New York . 3 6 
Poothall teams in Conneeiient 

and California... . 2 66 
Prussian machinist... . 1 7 
Swedish mechanics 5 53 

PERSONS WITH ORDINARY 

work. 
Farmers’ families in eastern | | | 

Vulted States, 10 | vom) aor I amano | 82 
‘Mechanics’ families in United | 1 | ‘a 

states. vee | MG 1H: WEAR a | 78 
Laborers’ famiites’ in large i i | 

cities of United States .-. 12 | 101; 116, 344 “110, oH 63 
Laporers' families in Critted 

States (more comfortable | | % 

circumstances) te Oe IM M7 BSH! 140 925 
Russian peasants 2... . we Iw 33 KY | 11y 3 3165 
Swedish mechanics | |) 1). BB) IB, 0 

PROVESSIONAL MEN. | 
Lawyers, teachers, ete. in i 

United States Mo! Wd: 125) 43 8. 119 os 
College clubs in United States 15 ; 107; 148) 459) 9k, LAL 738 
German physicians... 2° 4a] ‘ay| aor] aa! "oo 43 
Japanese professor... . - 1 13 a! 416, 13 Ww 4 

: i : 
SUCK WITH LITTLE OR NO-EX-| 1 
ERCISE. : 
‘Men (American) in respira- 

tion calorimete n n2 3m 108 6 mM 4S 
‘Men (German) in respiration 

‘apparatus... a a ce 
PERSONS Ix DESTITUTE CIRCE 

STANCES, 

Ter families in New York 
ity n sw 

Latter famiites in’ Pitts: 
burg, Pa 2 UW 0 
Germain laborers tay i ae) 
Italian mechanics . a mu co 

MISCELLANEOCS, 

Negro familice In. Alabama 

‘and Virginia. . 39 138 
Thalian Gemilies iu Mhicago “4 105 
French Canadians (a Chicago = 4 | wo 
Bohemian families in Chi- i 

0 x mw SID NM 53 
Inhabitants J village, 

Columbian Exposition, 185 16h Ya we 47 
Russian Jews in Chicago .. 10 WR AIS 1258, 0 aS 
Mexican families in New 

PRU as oe wm a 3 i oT MO ST 


4 
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| Hf | Actually eaten. Digestible. | 
fj 
18 1 lg z 
ee z 
‘ES Bt oS 
42:2 | 23 2 
£2,325 '2:28 z 
Vzel Big 2° Big 4S 
n= i ' z 
a fie is 
: i 
MISCELLANEOUS (Continued). | Gm. 
Chinese dentist in Califo 280 
Chinese laundryinan in Cali- 
fornia : | sao 
‘Chinese farm laborer in Call 
fornia ees ne 621 
United States army ration, 
peace . . +3 40 
German army ration, peace | 46 
DINTARY STANDARDS. \ 
Man at hard work (Voit) 487 8270, 4.9 
Man at moderate work (Voit) 485 2965 55 
Man with very hard muscular 
ork (Atwater) one . () 55000 7.2 
Man with uscular i 
work (Atwater) i) 4150) 6.2 
Man with moderately active 
muscular work (Atwater) we 15 (4). o mus (4) () 8400 6.2 
Man with Light to moderate 
muscular work (Atwater)... 2 (*) “ 103) () 3000 61 
nat sedentary oF 
nan with, -menierately ' 
Active work (Atwater) oe I () 1) 2 @) 2700 61 
Woman at Tight to moderate ‘ 
muscular work, or man. x | 
Without museuhir exercise | H 
(Atwater. cee rte oH TO) 8 4) (*) 2450) 6.1 








an Ideal Ration of Solid Food.—( Mrs, E, H. Richards. 








Material "Amounts. Proteid, Fat, CRB | Calor 








Mread oe é 2 M1208 
Meat | R Sih cages a 





just been given, must be moditiel to meet individual condi- 
tions, Without movlitieation they are useful in preparing 
dietaries for persons living together in Inrge numbers, as for 
armies or on board ship. 





{Pats and carbolvatates by sufticient amounts to farnish, together 
protein, the indicated amount of energy, 
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An Ideal Ration of Liquid Food.—(Mrs. E. H. Richards.) 








Material, "amount. | Proteid. | Fat. [agate | Calories. 


Beef broth or consommé 1 pint . . 
To which has been added | 
one large egg minus 





Gm. | Gm. | Gm. 
shell 0. ee + 91.67 
Dried fruit soup... y 410.00 
Lemon jelly... 5 25 | 77.90 
Whole milk... . . . 651.00 
Rice or arrowroot . . - ‘304.11 
Grapesugar or xome one 
ab che prepirnd Ligks | 
(dry). ee x 420.25 
Total... + + 2043.63 











While dict-lists are easily prepared according to the method 
just outlined, it must always be remembered that the digesti- 
bility and absorbability of food play a most important réle, and 
are not to be neglected in formulating the dietary ; for while a 
certain food may contain a great many more calories than an 
equal weight of another food, yet its relative indigestibility 
and non-absorbability may render it far less available as an 
article of diet. For example, while 4 ounces of sausage pro- 
duce 510 calories, 4 ounces of cheese 520, and 4 ounces of 
beef’ only 280, yet the beef is far more digestible than either 
the sausage or cheese, and thus more valuable as an article of 
food. As has been aptly said, “ We live not upon what we 
eat, but upon what we digest.” Therefore, a diet-list_ giving 
quantities of food principles or calories is useful only as it 
suggests general principles that may be modified to meet indi- 
vidual conditions in health and in disease. 





THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS UPON 
THE DIGESTION. 


Apart from the selection of a proper diet, important factors 
that especially affeet the dig re the following: 1. The 
hours, order, and frequency of meals. 2. Variety in dict. 
3. The appetite. 4. The temperature of food. 5, Rest and 
exercise before and after meals. 6, Emotion. 

1. Order and Frequency of Meals.—It is usually 
customary to fix certain hours for the taking of meals ; these 











2 Acconting to bow the rice is given. 
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hours vary with the occupation of the individual. In large 
cities, where the noon hour is taken up largely with active 
business pursuits, evening is selected as the most convenient 
hour for dinner. Sir Henry Thompson states that three gen- 
eral ems are in use, according to which, two, three, or four 
meals are taken daily. The first system, which consists of two 
meals a day, is followed in France and other countries on the 
continent of Europe. A substantial meal, consisting of fish or 
meat and other courses of solid foods, is eaten about noon ; 
no food is taken before the noon meal, except on arising, 
when a cup of coffee or chocolate and a small quantity of 
bread and batt are taken. The second meal, which is dinner, 









vexetable salads, dessert,” aad blac 
tem, commonly in vogue in England, consists 
daily. The first meal, or breakfast, is taken at about 8 a. M., 
and cons of cocoa, tea, or eotiee, bread, butter, bacon, fish, 
or eggs: dinner is eaten between 1 and 2, and consists of 
soup, meat, fish, vegetables, and pudding; tea is taken at 
5 y. M., and supper is served at 8, and consists of meat, fish, 
vegetables, and stewed fruits, Dinner is taken in the evening 
J-to-do el: and a substantial lunch is usually taken 
The third tem, practised in the United States, 
in taking three meals daily. In many towns it is cus- 
noon; in others, in the evening. The usual 
aken between nd 8 A.M. consists of fruits, 
bacon, or salt fish, tea, cocoa or 
Luncheon, eaten between 12.30 
of cold meat or a chop, vegetables, 
prt. Dinner, eaten between 6.30 and 8 P. x, 
tomeal of the day, and consists of soup, fish, 

sand trui 
1 onder of taking food at dinner appears to 
soup, fish, entrée, meat, vegetables, 
V quantities of soup stimulate the gastrie 
seention, do net interfere with digestion, and) pass rapidly 
from the stench: the fit and entity are then partaken of, 
hetore the acidity of the gastric seivtion has reached its 
height: next tallows the meat. the stemach now seereting 
liberal quantities of gastric jive wherewith te carry on. the 
digestive: processes: finally come the carbohydrates, whieh do 
not undergo digestion in’ the stomach, and which enter this 





























cottee, and bread and butte 
and 2 o'clock, 













































the body-temperature 0.1 to 0. 
by many that ulcer of the stomach, so 
cooks, is often due to the taking of too a 
considers that the pro 
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materially aids this process. 

6. Food and Emotion.—Severe mental strain and stro} 
emotion disturb the digestion, and for this reason food sh 
not be taken until a period of rest and composure bas inter- 
yened. On the other hand, pleasurable sensations aid the 
digestion, and pleasant conversation at the table is therefore 
to be recommended, 














cured. ‘The Eskimos subsist upon raw or partly cooked 
meat and use amounts of fat, In the torrid zone the 
natives eat of cereals, fruits, and In the 

and largely 
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temperate zones diet is mixed, i Epc 
2 eva and financial conditions, being of most 
it is apt to be made up of the cheaper meats, breads, » 
tables, Soldiers and travellers from the tempernte 
either north or south, usually require aj ii 
varieties of food they bad at home. in 
crave and eat meat, when they can obtain it, in 
ae quantities as they would at home, and even after years 
of life in the tropies do not make any great change in their 
diet. 


Major Charles E. Woodruff, Surgeon U. 8. A., 
the following opinion: “All natives of the tropics (where 
civilization cuuses over-population) are in a condition of 
nitrogen starvation and need much more ni! than they 
can possibly get. The old standards of ing that we 
should ent as the natives is most vicious. They do nat eat 
meat because they cin not get it, They crave it, need it, and 
eat it when they can, On account of the destructive effects of 
the concentrated tropical actinie rays on protoplasm we need 
more nitrogen than at home. Please don’t copy the old false 
hood that we need less, It is also true that we need fat, as it 
furnishes energy better thin carbohydrates. It is eaten in 
preference to starches and sugars for this purpose by workers 
whon they can afford it, but they take to starch (rice) because 
it is cheaper, It is incorrect to say that it overheats. Tt does 
not overheat us, and it is false to say that fat is not needed in 
the tropics.” 

Climate.—In close relation to the question of race is the 
question of temperature and climate. There are many differ~ 
ences of opinion, a8 one can gather from Major Woodruff’s 
words, In regard to the subject he says : “Climate affeets diet 
mainly hy the supply it affords.” ‘The main difference lies in 
the amount of heat and energy that must be supplied. In cold 
climates more food, especially fat, is needed, because the amount 
of heat required to maintain the warmth of the body is greater. 
Tf the individual is doing a large amount of work, a proper 
quantity of food must be supplied whether the climate is hot or 
cold, When the individual is in a hot climate and is doing 
little or no work less food is required, 
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(4) at severe muscular work a man requires 3659 calories ; (3) 
de shepppsoeretnksiap ra cn ® 


Individual tendencies have some effect on the amount 
of food required. There are many persons who eat very 
aperingly who nevertheless become obese; others 

an unusually large quantity of food and never fatten. This 
is due probably, as Hutchison points out, to the fact that the 
‘activity of the cells in certain individuals is greater than in, 
others, and leads to a more rapid breaking-down of food and a 
greater waste of heat.” 

The great tendency with most persons is to overeat, in con- 
sequence of which fats are stored up; as a result, obesity or 

-intestinal or other disturbances occur, and thus the excess 
of food is eliminated. At times the reverse condition—that of 
consuming too little nourishment—occurs. The period during 
which an individual can subsist without food varies, and de- 
pends largely upon the amount of exercise taken and upon 
atmospheric conditions, such as moisture and temperature. A. 
condition more frequently met with than actual starvation is a 
one-sided or improperly balanced diet—that is, one in which 
one or the other of the food elements is taken in excess, while 
the other elements are diminished or lacking. Thus if an indi- 
vidual cats excessive quantities of meat and no vegetables, the 
diet is too rich in proteins and too poor in carbohydrates; again, 
if large quantities of butter and rich cakes be eaten no 
meat or vegetables, the dict will be too rich in fats and carbo- 
hydrates and too poor in proteins, and may, therefore, prove 
harmfal. Asa rule, in a badly balanced diet the number of 
calories is too small to meet the requirements. The following 
diet-list, given by Mrs. E. H. Richards, shows a common 
invalid diet too low in proteins : 


A Common Invalid Ration Too Low in Protein.—( Mrs. E. H. Richards.) 














Proteins) at, |i, Saraes,,  CAlottos, 
am. | om. am Gm 
1 pint of beef broth or consommé. .| 205 | 0.5 | 887 
1 pint of dried-fruit soup. | 5 | 2050 
1 pint of lemon whey . - - _ | 215 n 217 
1 pint of Imperial Granam contain: | 
ing Sounces -.. . 6.80 | oF | 64 2040 
2 quarts of liquid. Total... 27.90 | 224 193 | a1094 
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. Tobacco and Digestion.—Tobacco frequently plays an 
Anoportant réle in influencing the digestion of food. It is a well- 
Iknown fact that the chewing of tobacco increases the salivary 
Secretion, frequently reduces the appetite, and increases the 
movements of the bowels. As a rule, it is better to smoke 
zafter meals than before, the irritating effect of tobacco being 
thus lessened. In acute gastric disturbances tobacco should he 
interdicted entirely, and in chronic forms the smoking should 
be limited to a very few cigars a day. 

Tobacco acts as an excitant to the nervous system, and should 
be prohibited in all nervous diseases. 
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ANIMAL FOODS. 


AsptaL foods contain much digestible matter, chiefly pro- 
teins, a considerable quantity of fat, in some foods ecarbo- 
hydrates, and, in addition, water and mineral salts. Being 
thoroughly digested, they leave but littie residue in the intestine. 
The various forms of animal foods—milk, ones, meat, fish, and 
gelatin—will now be described under these ings. 


MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 

Milk, the most important of animal foods, contains all the 
elements necessary for the maintenance of life, and constitutes 
a complete food. 

Composition.—Milk contains varying proportions of each 
of the four classes of food principles—proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, and mineral salts, Unadulterated, it contains from 
90 to 84 per cent. of water, varying with the quality of the 
milk, It forms the exclusive diet for young, growing mam~ 
malia, but owing to the fact that the proportions of proteins 
and fat are in excess of the carbohydrates, it is unsuitable as 
an exclusive diet for adults, 

The principal nitrogenous compound of mill is casein, Tt 
differs from the other protein compounds in that it contains 
both pepepboens and sulphur. Casein is not coagulated by 
heat, but this change may be effected by adding acid or by 
rennet. The casein clot formed by adding acids may be dis- 
solved by neutralizing the acid, while that formed by rennet is 
not affected by the addition of alkalis. Milk contains, besides 
casein, lactalbumin, which is similar to the seram-albumin of 
the blood. The total proteins averages about 3.3 per cent. of 
the bulk of the milk, or about 25 per cent. of the total solids. 

The fata of milk consist of the glycerida of palmitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids. In addition to these, milk contains 
several other fats in smaller proportions, to which the flavor of 
butter is due. The fat is suspended in the milk in the form 
of minute globules, which give the milk its white color and 
opacity. Fat averages about 4 per cent. of the milk or about 
31 per cent. of the total solids, 
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The chief carbohydrate of milk is lactose, or milk-sugar. 
Milk-sugar is not nearly so sweet as ordinary sugar, and is 
leas soluble in water. It reacts to Fehling’s solution like 
glucose. In the presence of the lactic acid bacillus it is con- 
verted into lactic acid, which causes the milk to turn sour. 
Lactose forms about 38 per cent. of the total solids. 

Milk contains about 0.7 per cent. of salts. These salts exist 
chiefly in the form of phosphates, chlorids, and sulphates. 
Potassium salts occur in larger quantities than do sodium salts. 
Calcium salts are very essential to young, growing animals, 
inasmuch as they play a very important part in the formation 
of bone. The relative percentages of salts in the ash of human 
milk are shown by the following table: 








silicate 
Potassium carbonate 
« chlorid 
“sulphate 
Magnesium carbonate - 
Sodium chlorid . . 
Ferric oxid and aluminum . 





100.00 
Variations in Milk.—There are wide variations in the com- 
position of the milk of different animals, While human milk 
contains more sugar and less protein than cows’ milk, the fuel- 
value is about the same. Dog’s milk seems to be the richest, 
whereas that which comes from the horse is exceedingly poor, 
as may be seen from the following table : 


Comparatice Composition of Various Kinds of Milk. 

















| Total solids. T 
Protein. oa Fuet- 
Mamie | Water. | igs. — “i Mineral value per 
oo Albu- Matters pound. 
min. 1 ashy 


i | Casein. 
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"1 Konig, Chemie der menschlichen Nahrunge und Genuannittel, 84. ed, ¥ 
pp. 267-382, 











seal tee ss 
it ges, As a rule,a cow gives 
ioe milk hai ais old one; aod awell-tid eae vise Soe 
milk than one that is poorly fed. The milk flow is greatest 
shortly after ealving, but the milk increases in richness as the 


Ce ae by the addition of water. This is the most common 
of adulteration, and, if the water used for this pu 

is pure, produces no ill effect other than to dilate the milk and 
thereby lessen the percentage of its ingredients. Unfortunately, 
however, water ured for this purpose is not always pure and is 
frequently a source of contamination. Other methods of alter- 
ing the quality of milk consist in the removal of the fats—the 
increase in the specific gravity which is produced thereby is 
counteracted by the farther addition of water ; and in the addi- 
tion of preservatives, The latter method, while it does not 
detract from the nutritive value of the milk, may, if the milk 
be used regularly, produce deleterious results, 

Digestion of Milk—When milk enters the stomach, it is 
congulated by the hydrochloric acid and the rennin of the gastric 
juice. These curds, or coagula, consist of precipitated caséin 
and a portion of the fat that has become entangled in the curd. 
They vary in size and consistence according to the amount and 
the dilution of the milk taken. The casein soon undergoes 
change, being converted into some form of peptone, and the fat 
is again liberated. The albuminous envelope of the fat-globules 
is dissolved, and the fat coalesces, forming larger drops, in 
which condition it passes into the duodenum. A portion of 
the water and some of the salts are absorbed in the stomach. 
The curd that has not been acted upon by the gastric juice, 
together with the water, salts, and carbohydrates that still 
remain, also pass into the intestine, where their digestion is 
completed. Boiling increases the digestibility of milk, the 
precipitate being deposited in a more flocculent form. If the 
milk is previously diluted with lime-water, barley-water, or 
one of the arated waters, such as Vieby, the curds formed are 
smaller and softer, and the milk often rendered more palatable. 
Bread or erackers added to milk make a good mechanical 
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diluent by mingling with it and maintaining a soft condition 
of the curds. The addition of alkalis may be resorted to with 
a view to neutralizing the acids. This has the effect of coagu- 
lating the casein more slowly, and forming flocculi rather than 
cheesy masses. 

Cream.—When milk is allowed to stand for some hours, 
the globules of fat rise to the top, and, together with consider- 
able milk, are removed as cream. This product contains about 
18 per cent. of fat, and some protein and carbohydrates from 
the milk mixed with it. According to Letheby, as quoted 
from Yeo, the following table shows the average composition of 
cream : 


Water 
Protein 


66.0 





Skimmed Milk.—The residue remaining after the removal 
of cream from ordinary milk is called skimmed milk. The 
amount of fat has been greatly reduced by creaming, but the 
percentage of protein remains almost the same. It is more 
easily digested than whole milk, inasmuch as the fat has been 
removed. The composition of skimmed milk, according to 
Letheby, as stated by Yeo, is as follows 





Carboliydrates. 3 8 ta, Se a aarp el a 2 Bd 
Salis e ae HOLE ard I eR ER A 08 


Devonshire cream is a solid cream obtained by skimming 
milk after it has been heated slowly to not over 150° F. It 
is more nutritious, but not so easily digestible as ordinary 
cream. 

Butter.—Butter is made from the cream of milk by the 
process of churning, which causes the fat-globules suspended 
in the milk to coalesce, thus forming a solid mass. Butter 
is occasionally made from milk other than that from the 
cow. A varying proportion of common salt is always added 
to it to enhance its palatableness and _ its keeping quali- 
ties. The flavor of butter is due to the growth of micro- 
organisms. Pure cultures of certain organisms are now 
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butter and so impart a constant flavor. Ay 
psa, ny a i 





‘ater Tipo 
(oon eager har Oe: 


me account of the ease with whioh it in digested Bette when 
is one of the most vuluable fatty foods, The rancidity 
Dad cee viet ae is kept too long seems to be due to 
the casein, whieh, on undergoing fermentation, liberates fatty 
acids. On this account that butter best which contains 
the least casein, Butter is best: ) pba tad 
temperature, and good results are also obtained 
Buttermilk.—Buttermilk, which is ries ae the 
manufacture of butter, is another milk derivative of no ittle 
importance, It is used extensively as a bev and is highly 
nutritious and easily digested, It contains the casein of the 
milk ina finely coagulated form. According to Pavy, as quoted 
from Yeo, the composition of buttermilk is as follows ; 


sites dio eee wed a yeehe ew oa 
itrogenous matter 
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Saline matter... | 08 





Curd and Whey —Curd i is the coagulated casein of milk. 
This coagulation may be brought about by rennin, a ferment 
found in the gastric juice, or hy such acid substances ax Jemon= 
juice, white vinegar, ete, Whey is the fluid portion of the 
milk remaining upon the coagulation aud removal of the casein, 
W hey is an excellent drink and food in those cases in which 
milk is not well borne. 

Cheese.—Cheese is made up of curd and a certain propor- 
tion of the fat of milk. Cheeses vary in composition and con- 
sistence according to their preparation. Some cheeses are soft, 
while others are hardened into cakes by pressure. The flavor 
of cheese is due to the growth of certain micro-organisms during 
the ripening process. The harder cheeses keep much longer 
than the aoft ones. The average composition of cheese, as 
shown by Parkes,' is as follows : 











* Hygiene, third edition. 
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‘The following table is taken from Hutchison (p, 127) and gives 
the composition of kumiss, kefir, ete. : 








THE MODIFICATION AND PRESERVATION OF MILK. 

‘The chemie composition, variation in, and adulteration of 
milk, as well as of some of the milk-products, have already 
been considered. It now remains to discuss the methods of 
pneiitying sel eer milk and milk-foods, Inasmuch 
as milk is usually taken in the raw state, it is highly important 
that it be free from all sorts of contamination. 

Contamination of Milk.—An im; souree of con- 
tamination of milk is through disease of the udder of the cow 
or in handling this organ, Cows are too often 
kept in filthy stables, from which dust and excrementitions 
matter find their way into the milk-pail. The of disease 
that do not get into the milk in the stable, front do s0 
through the ageney of the bottles or cans in which the milk is 
shipped, and which are often unclean or cleansed with polluted 
water, ' 

Cows should not he allowed to eat the dry leaves on whieh 
they are mostly bedded, lest their color, odor, or even poisonous 
properties be imparted to the milk, Sour milk and milk from 
poor cows is unfit for food and should not be used. 

At times tuberculosis or inflammatory conditions due to 
micro-organisms may exist either in the udder of the cow or in 
some distant organ, and may be so slight as not to attract the 
attention of the milker. Eastes, in a report to the British 
Medical Aseociation in 1899,' described his analyses of 186 
samples of milk obtained from various sources; of these, 
tubercle bacilli were present in 11; pus in 47 ; streptococci in 
106 ; the percentages were as follows: 5.3 per cent. contained 
tuberele bacilli ; 78.7 per cent. contained pus. At times miero= 
organisms are introduced into milk from an udder that has not 
been properly cleansed before milking or from the unclean 

* Brit, Med, Jour, 1809, 

















sterilized by boiling, and is thus reodered less digestible for 
dyspeptic patients ; ite taste is also altered ; on the other hand, 
sterilization destrovs all micro-organisms. For persons with 
normal digestion milk is asually more easily digestible when 
boiled. The disadvantages of sterilization are In a measure 
overcome by Pasteurization. By this process the milk is 
kept at a temperature of 70° C. (158° F.) for from 
to thirty minutes; thus most micro-organisms are killed, the 
spores, wer, not being destroyed, although their growth 
is inhibited. The taste of the milk is not so markedly altered 
as in sterilized milk, and it is said to be more easily digesti 
for patients suffering from gustro-intestinal disturbances, It 
does not, however, keep so long, and sours in one or two days. 
While bacteria are destroyed by sterilization, their 
which are also present, are not killed, and if kept at ontinaey 
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temperature, they continue to increase largely in number and 
thus Eades the milk unfit for use. These organisms frequently 
destroy the protein of the milk rather than the lactose, and as 
there may be an absence of the customary souring, the fact that 
the milk is contaminated may thus be overlooked. The dis 
advantages that accrue from ‘sterilizing milk are manifested in 
the constipating effect and in its altered taste. As the resalt of 
sterilization varions chemic changes take place : the lactalbamin 
is somewhat coagulated, the casein is so changed that it is less 
easily acted upon by the rennin, and part of the lactose is 
changed into caramel ; some of the swluble salts are converted 
into insoluble ones. A large proportion of these changes are 
not vet thoroughly understond. According to Holt, the greatest 
objection to sterilizing milk lie: in the fact that many infants 
fed upon it for long perieds of time are apt to suffer from 
scurvy ; he reports that at least a dezen such cases have come 
ander his notice. By Pasteurization all these difficulties are 
per cent. of all micrv-organisms, 
typhoid and of tuberculosis, are de- 
ores are nut killed. Special care must 
zing milk, and a- ~son as it is Pasteur- 
ized it shoald be placed on ice. 

Process of Sterilization.—By means of the Arnold sterilizer 
milk can easily be sterilized in small bottles in quantitie just 
sufficient for each feeding. Sterilization may also be effected 
simply by exposing the bottles in a veel that is tightly cov- 
ered and open at the bottom, and allowing the steam from 
boiling water t» enter from below. The milk is then kept at 
a temperature of 212° F. for one hour. 

An excellent apparatus for Pasteurizing milk is that devised 
by Freeman.“ This apparatn- cv two parts, a pail for 
the water and receptacle for the bettles of milk. The pail is 
simple pail with a cover: there is a groove extending around 
the pail to indicate the level to which it is to be filled with 
water, and support in-ide for the receptacle for the bottks of 
milk to rest on. The receptacle tor the betths of milk con- 
sists of a series of hollow zine evlinders fa-tened together: 
this fits into the pail, s« that the inch of the cylinders 
is immer-ed in the water. This nveptacle ha~ two sets of 
horizontal supports, the upper ~et continnens arvund the recep- 
tacle, for n~« while the milk is bein heated: the lower inter- 
rupted set is ase] for raising the receptacle during eoling. 
Sach receptacle. are made for ten ti-ounce bottles, seven Rounce 
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bottles, three 1-pint, and one }-pint bottles, and two 1-quart 
bottles. “ee ange ate ee 

or public institutions which has a receptacle for forty-three 
ae or 8-ounce bottles. ae 

a tus is used in the + The pail is 
filled to the edhe tan wak eee pie penit 
the stove, the receptacle for the bottles being left out. The 
bottles of milk are then filled, with cotton, and 
dropped into their places in the cylit Sufficient water is 
poured into each cylinder to surround the body of the bottle. 
As soon as the water in the pail boils thoroughly it is taken 
from the stove and set on a mat or table or other non-conductor 
in a place where there is not a draft of wind blowing on it. The 
Tid of the pail is removed and the receptacle rests on the upper 
continuous supports. The lid is then rapidly put on the res 
and the ee is thus allowed to stand for three-quarters of an 
hour. During the first fifteen minntes the tempernture of the 
milk rises to about its maximum, or above 65° C., the point 
desired for Pasteurizing, and remains there the remaining irty 
minutes. During the last fifteen minutes the cover of the pail 
is removed, the receptacle is lifted and given a turn so as to 
rest on the upper supports, thus bringing the top of the eylin- 
ders containing the bottles above the level of the pail. The pail 
is then put under a cold-water faucet and the water is allowed 
to run into the pail and overflow, but it should not run into the 
cylinders. Thus the hot water is replaced by cold water, and 
in fifteen minutes the milk in the bottles is of about the tem- 
perature of the cold water used, The bottles may then be put 
into a refrigerator until required for feeding, This rapid cool- 
ing is a most important part of a low temperature sterilization, 
the importance of which is apt to be overlooked.” 

Since heating does not destroy the spores of bacteria nor the 
toxins in milk, it is essential that the milk be as fresh and as 
free from disease germs as possible before sterilization is under- 
taken, As Holt points out, it is alao important to bear in mind 
that “sterilized milk requires the same modification for infant 
feeding as plain milk. There is no evidence to show that its 
digestibility is in any way enhanced by the process of heating, 
but rather to the contrary.” A question frequently asked of 
the physician is whether all milk should be sterilized before 
using. ‘The milk usually sold in large cities is, as a rule, trans= 
ported from considerable distances, and is often not consumed 
for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours; it is thus apt, espe= 
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“First dissolve the powder in the water by rubbing and 
stirring with a spoon, then add the milk and cream ; mix well ; 
eat ina n with constant stirring until blood-warm— 
Soi at etn epworaBte ove Ete soir hake aR aI 
this temperature for ten minutes; then bring quickly to boil- 
ing-point ; pour at once into a clean bottle, shake thoroughly, 
cork tightly, and place directly on ice or in a very cold 


“When a feeding is required, pour out the portion and warm 
it to the proper temperature, lukewarm; always shake the 
bottle thor ily before and after pouring out a feeding.” 

Condensed Milk.—Condensed milk is manufictured by 
evaporating cows’ milk in a vacuam until it becomes thickened 
and jelly-like. It is used largely among the poorer classes for 
infant feeding. Although they appear te fatten and thrive on 
it, infants fed on this form of milk ure often poorly developed 
and tachi ‘The two principal forms of condensed milk are 
those containing comparatively little sugar and those to which 
cane-sugar has been added. ‘The first form contains from 15 
to 18 per cent. of milk-sugar; the latter, from 15 to 18 per 
cent, of milk-sugar and from 36 to 40 per cent, of cane- 
sugar. 

Condensed milk is most easily digested, but is apt to contain 
too little fat; the unsweetened condensed milks are the most 
satisfactory forms for infant feeding. Condensed milk ix to 
be used only when fresh milk is not obtainable, or temporarily 
when modified or humanized milk is not well borne. The 
average composition of unsweetened and sweetened condensed 
milk is as follows : 





Total protein, Fat, MM Fane 


solids sugar. stipar. 
Percent. Per em. Percent, Per ceat. Pye cent. 

Unsweetened! condensed milk. 40 12 16 0 

Sweetened condensed milk 0 12 mw 6 40 


For use in infant feeding condensed milk should be diluted 
with water at least equal in amount to that which has been 
evaporated ; this is usually twice its volume. For a child ten 
months old Starr advises that condensed milk be diluted ten 
times, (See Infant Feeding.) There are many objectionable 
forms of condensed milk on the market some of which are 

* manufactured from sk al milk. Among the best brands 
‘of condensed milk may ition] Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, Anglo-Swiss Brand, and the Ideal. 
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EGGS. 

Eggs, like milk, form a complete food—that is, they contain 
a proportion of each of the fundamental food elements neces- 
sary for the preservation of life. Eggs and milk are the only 
complete food-products furnished by the animal kingdom. 

The eggs of the hen are consumed in largest numbers, but 
those of the duck, turkey, guinea-hen, and of some wild fowl 
are also eaten. The eggs of domestic fowls vary in size and 
appearance, but their composition is about the same. 

The shell of a hen’s egg constitutes 11 parts, the white 57 
parts, and the yolk 32 parts of the entire weight of the egg. 
The following table, taken from Langworthy,! shows the com- 
position of hens’ eggs, cooked and raw ; of white-shelled and 
of brown-shelled eggs ; and of the yolk and white of the egg 
of the duck, goose, turkey, and guinea-fowl : 





Average Composition of Eggs. 
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Bole egg, edlble portion 
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Yolk 

Whole egg boiled, edible 
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ing table, the ege contai 
mainly protein and fats, in addition to water and mineral 
matter. The white and the yolk differ in composition, the 
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white containing less protein and water than the yolk, and 


4 The white is suid to be protein; it is com- 
gaatn) ce oe fibamnine a t amount of carbo~ 
albumins are ovalbumin, conalbumin, ovomucin, 
creeaieeares the ovalbumin te the main Seren 
egg is very complex in composition, and con 
tains 15 per cent. of protein (vitellin), 20 per cent. of palmi-' 
tin, olein, and stearin (the fatty elements), and 0.5 per cent. 
of col ', besides lecithin, huclein, salts of iron, cal- 
cium, potassium, and magnesium ; the total equiva- 
lent in the yolk is slightly over 1 per cent., that of the 
white is bat 0,03 per cent. The shell of the hen’s egg has no 
food-value ; it consists mainly of mineral matter containing 94 
Pie vor ofthe egg fo dependent in 
¢ flavor of the egg is it in lange measure upon the 
food eaten by the laying hen. Fresh eggs have the finest flavor, 
Langworthy * gives the following methods for testing the fresh- 
ness of eggs: “* Candling,’ as it is called, is one of the methods 
most commonly followed. ‘The eggs are held up in a suitable 
device against a light. The fresh appears unclouded and 
almost translucent ; if incubation laste a dark spot is visi- 
ble, which increases in size according to the length of time ineu- 
bation has continued. A rotten egg appears dark colored. The 
age of eggs may be approximately judged by taking advantage 
of the fact that as they grow old their density decreases throagh 
evaporation of moisture.” According to Siebel, a new-laid 
egg placed in a vessel of brine made in the proportion of two 
ounces of salt to one pint of water will at once sink to the 
bottom. An egg one day old will sink below the surface, but 
not to the bottom, while one three days old will swim about j 
immersed in the liquid, If more than three days old, the egg 
will float on the surface, the amount of shell exposed increas- 
ing with age. Tf the egg is two weeks old, only a little of the 
shell will dip in the liquid. Penzoldt * gives the following table 
showing the digestibility of eggs : 





2 seft-bollol eggs leave the stomach in 1} hours, 

2 raw eggs leave the stomach in 2} hours 

2 posebea egxs ani 5 gram of butter eave the stomach fn 25 hoarse 
2 hard-boiled egus leave the stomach in 8 hours 

egg omelet Teaves the stomach in 8 hours 





* Farmer? Bulletin No. 128. 
* Hutchison, Fovd end Dietetion, po 152 
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ESE Miartech ie odbc San 
tives. Cooking likewise destroys micro-organisms that 
may be present in the meat, and thus renders it more whole- 


some, 

‘Meat may be cooked in various ways—it may be boiled, 
stewed, roasted, or fried, Meat is boiled by placing it in cold 
water and subjecting it toa moderate heat for some time. In 
this way the connective tissue becomes gelatinized, and a por- 
tion of the organic salts, albumin, and extractives is dissolved. 
The longer process is allowed to continue, the more taste- 
less does the meat become and the richer is the broth. This 
tasteless mass of meat bas a high nutritive value, and, com- 
bined with the broth, constitutes a nutritious food, The 
process of stewing meat is accomplished by placing the meat 
in boiling water, by means of which the albumin on the surface 
is quickly coagulated, thus preventing the juice from escaping 
and £0 retaining the flavoring matter; the broth that is pro- 
cured in this way is very poor in quality. Meat is roasted by 
placing it ina very hot oven, the superficial layers thus be- 
coming immediately coagulated, and so preventing escape of 
the juice, To broil meat, small bits are cooked over an open 
fire, the albumin of the surface being thus not only coagulated, 
but the inner fibers being cooked at the same time. Frying 
is accomplished by placing the meat in boiling oil; the surface 
albumin is at once coagulated, the juice is prevented from 
escaping, and the meat is rapidly cooked. 

Digestibility of Meats.—The digestibility of meats ia 
governed by many conditions: The age at which the animals 
eaten were killed, the length of time the meat is kept before 
eating, the care bestowed upon the animals during life, and the 
methods of preparing the meats for the table. Meats are most. 
easily digested when stewed; frying renders them most indi- 
gestible. The flavor of meat varies with the condition of the 
animal from which it was obtained. The meat of mature ani- 
mals is more pronounced and agreeable in flavor than that of 
younger cattle, 

The following table, taken from Penzoldt, gives the relative 
digestibility of meat foods : 











One t0 C00 heures Tro to three heures 
200 gm. beef-juice. 250 gin. calf brain boiled. 
250 gm, sweetbread boiled. 
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ptones, Somatose, and the Mosquera “ Beef Meal. 
Pct ein Hows pay gen Go, 


and are an means of admin’ 


ix? 
Hl 


albumii in 
bulk, just as by the ine of fats and Ane ees Meat- 
jelly as, therefore, a protein-sparer. rae com- 
monly: my are calf's-foot and calf | 

The following table, taken from Chittenden,’ we the per- 
centage composition of beef-products : 


Percentaye Qomporition of Popiriee (Analysed, 1891). 
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An examination into the chemie composition of beef prepara~ 
tions has recently been made by Dr. E. L. Whitney, Professor 
of Physiologic Chemistry in the Baltimore Medical College, 
and his assistant, Dr. C. A. Clapp. A report of these valuable 
analyses in advance of their publication has been furnished the 
authors by Professor Whitney : 


' Proceedings of Philadelphia County Medical Society, 1891, p. 150. 
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Total solids. 


Borinine. 











Nitrogen of coagulable protein . - 
Nitrogen of primary albumoses. - 
Nitrogen of secondary albumoves - 
| ‘Nitrogen of peptone and bases. 








Por eval, 


17.230 
1.584 
8.000 
1.869 
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Veal.—Veal is tough and indigestible, especially when ob- 
tained from animals that are killed too young. It differs 
considerably in flavor from beef, and contains more gelatin than 
the latter. As in many persons veal has a tendency to produce 
paetds, it is to be avoided in all cases of digestive debility. 
bE ern Muin is cponniered more di ae than beef 

nuglish writers, probably use in England the average 
eaten is more tender than that obtained in the United States ; 
the beet, however, is inferior to that raised in this country, Its 
fiber is finer, but it contains more fat than does beef. Mutton 
fat contains a larger proportion of glycerids of stearie acid, 
‘rad makes it more solid and less digestible than the fat of 


Lamb.—Lamb, when of the right age and tenderness, is as 
digestible as beef or mutton, but it contains entirely too much 
fat. 

Venison.—Unless obtained from young animals, when it 
is tender, highly flavored, and short-fibered, venison is apt to 
be difficult of digestion, On account of its stimulating action 
it should be avoided by dyspeptics and others with weak 
stomachs. 

Pork.—Pork is the most indigestible of all meats on ac= 
count of the large percentage of fat that it contains. This fat 
consists chiefly of te glycerids of palmitic and oleie¢ acids, and 
may be present in the proportion of 37 per cent. or more. 

Ham and Bacon.—Ham and bacon are both more digesti- 
ble than pork, In some parts of Germany ham leh quite an 
important part in invalid dietaries, but in England and America 
it is seldom preseribed. Bacon is used largely as an army 
ration, When cooked crisp, thin slices of bacon are easily 
digested. 

Horse Meat.—Horse meat is not used for food in the 
United States or in England, but is consumed in large quanti- 
ties in France and Germany, and to a less extent in some other 
European countries. 

Rabbit.—When young, rabbit meat is quite digestible, but 
it is usually omitted from di ts. 

Fowl.—Chicken is one of the most digestible and agree 
able yarietics of meats. ‘The meat of young pigeons also is 
especially digestible; that of ducks and geese contains too 
much fat. 

The flesh of game is casily digested, the meat of the breast 
being best adapted for invalid use, 
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The following table, taken from Atwater,’ gives the general 
composition of the various meats 








Food-materials } I Pro- Lag | value 
J-materials (as pur- fi value 
vrei Ai Refuse, Water.) fgin. | Fat. | hy- | Ash. | po 





Beef, fresh : 
Chuck rite 2... . 
Flank. 221° 
Loin. 
Porterhouse steak 
Sirloin steak... : 


Rise: 
Is 









Shan 
spank for and clod 
Forequarter. . 3 
Hindquarter |: | ¥ 
Beef, comed, canned, pick: | | | 
Yed, and dried: i 





















Corned heat ua ws 1245 
Tongue, pickled. | avo 43° 100 
Dried, salted, and sniked, mA Voll |) a9 | ao 

1 355 13 | io 
| 8s ue 1370 
} 4] uo) 2. | 08 | as 
Leg us | 79 oo | ms 
Leg cutlets | m1 | a > | io | eas. 
Fotequarter. | ii] a a | Se 
Hindquarter |)... w2 | 66 :: | 08 | tao 
Mutton! \ 
ke. ws | m9 6. | 068 170 
}asa | as7 08 800 
5 | a3 1) | oF ans 
wa |s 2! | oF 1s 
was | 22 . | 07 190 
192 oa ms 
je | o) | 09 wo 
le ao | .. | ox imo 
Loin chops. : : m2) .. | on Hs 
shoulder. |! ios 07 te 
Tenderloin: : : iso} i) | 10S 
Pork, salted,” eured, ‘and i 
pickled f 
Ham, smoked. . z 42° | 1635 
shoulder, emoked 35 mS 
Salt pork. 39 xi 
Bacon, smoked 41 | 78 
Sausage: | 
ologna ! 38 IN 
Pork ii | 32 ams 
Frankfort : ii | 8a TS 
Soups: f 
: 28 50 | 1h wy 
al os 1 | 12 kn 
430083 | 1s 
| tt 56 | ah 











) Principles of Nutrition, United States Department of Agriculture, p. 16. 
P. 
6 
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some. Sweetbreads—either the pancreas or the 
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48 1. 
32 1 
45 1 
9.0 1 
204 1 
126 0: 
32 1 
28 120 
121 1.60 
02 0.85 
i ie oe FS | 204!) Geb) Ge | rope 
Tongue (ox), fresh. >.) 688) Iz | 181 > | 1.00 
Tongue, smoked and malted 35,7 3 | BL 80 
Fait. t i ow | OOS | BS | 8S 1.10 
FISH. 


The different kinds of fish vary widely in their nutritive and 
digestive qualities, For example, the flounder and the oyster 
are much easier of digestion than those that contain a large 
amount of fat, like the salmon and the herring. Eels contain 
the greatest proportion of fat, which may reach 28 per cent, 
White-fleshed fish, as a rnlé, contains little fat, 

All fish are best in season ; out of season they lose flavor 
and have a diminished nutritive value, and in some cases de- 
velop an offensive odor. These changes are due chiefly to the 
change in food. Fish are in best condition just before spawn- 
ing; after this process they become thin and unfit for food. 
The flavor of some varieties, such as the my and the turbot, is 
improved by keeping. 

‘On account of the mpid changes they undergo by way of 
decomposition, fish should always be eaten in as fresh a condi- 

* Food and Principles of Dietetion, p. 79, 
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Crustaceans.—The most popular of the crustaceans are 
the crab and the lobster. They are highly nutritious, but at 
the same time highly indigestible. Tn some persons the crab 
and the lobster are especially apt to bring on nausea, vomiting, 
and other and more distressing conditions. 

Shellfish.—Oysters, clams, and mussels are the forms of 
shellfish chiefly eaten, Oysters, when eaten fresh and ru, 
constitute the most digestible animal food, but when cooked, 
their digestive value is much lowered. The soft part is propor- 
tionately larger and more nutritious than the corresponding 
portion of the clim. The hard or muscular portion is tough 


4 bh 
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VEGETABLE FOODS. 


Vegetable foods differ from animal foods especially in that 
they contain a large proportion of starch and pereetty com- 
paratively a small amount of protein, Yeo" gives the followin 
table to show the difference between vegetable and animal fo 
in this regard : 











os | B19 | 06 
| @$ | 919 | a7 











Vegetables do, however, contain a certain amount of proteins 
and fats; some are rich in proteins, others in fats. 

Carbohydrates of Vegetables.—These are starches and 
sugars. Starch is found in all plants, and is converted into 
dextrin by means of dry heat or by cooking. The stareh- 
granules in vegetables are held together by a cellulose frame- 
work, Cellulose is a carbohydrate, but is very insoluble; it 
can be utilized as a food only when young; when old, it is 
resistant and can not be digested, and hinders digestion of 
the starches enveloped by if. Besides the starch and cellulose, 
another form of carbohydrate, known as pectin, is present in 
some vegetable foods, When fruit is cooked, this pectin gel- 
atinizes, and the jelly when digested is converted into a certain 
form of sugar. Sugars are also important carbohydrates found 
in vegetables. (The reader is referred to p, 100 for a detailed 
description of sugars.) 

Protein in Vegetables.—These proteins belong mainly 
to the globulins, but in addition vegetables contain a large 
number of nitrogenous substances that are not proteins. Among 
the varions proteins in vegetables are gluten, as found especially 
in flour, legumen found in the legumes, and vegetable protein 
found in vegetable juices, 

Extractives Vegetables.—Thore ix 2 considerable 
amount of extractive matter in certain vegetables, such as 
aspamgus, which is not utilized in the body, 

* Food in Health and Disease, p. 6, 
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Wheat is the most important fontoa| Si Bony car 
fnet that it can be raised in any temperate climate ields 
the best flour at the least expense, It is rich in solids and oon- 
tains little water. The wheat-grain is covered by six layers, 
which form the bran. Of these six, the three outermost coats 
form the skin, and the remaining three layers the envelop of 
the grain, The outermost layer is called the testa; the inner- 
most, or cereal layer, takes its name from the cerealin which it 
contains. Within the cerealin layer, and adjacent to the embryo, 
lies the endosperm, which contains the starch. The embryo 
lies at the lower end of the grain, The five outer layers are 
composed chiefly of cellulose. The cereal layer is the richest 
in nitrogenous substances, The endosperm contains a large 
amount of starch, a nitrogenous substance called glaten, some 
sugar, and the cellulose of its cell-wall. 

Flour is made Sygncdla the grain of the various cereals. 
Although flour is made chiefly from wheat and rye, barley, oats, 
maize, etc,, are also manufactured into flour, 

Bread is made by adding to flour a definite proportion of 
water, a little salt, and the leavening agent. The mixture or 
dough is then kneaded, either with the hands or, better, with a 
spoon. In the large modern bakeries the kneading is done en- 
tirely by machinery. After this the dough is set aside fora 
number of hours, during which time fermentation takes place. 
It is then molded into loaves and baked, The leavening is 
dependent upon the action of the yeast on the starch, some of 
which it converts into sugar, and then into alcohol and carbon 
dioxid gas. The gus causes bubbles to sree throughout the 
dough, and renders it light and spongy. During the baking 
process the yeast germs are killed and the aleohol and carbonic 
acid gas are driven off. Hot or fresh broad, when masticated, 
forms a tenacious, doughy mass, and hence is not so digestible 
as stale bread, or bread that has been allowed to dry slightly, 
for the latter will cramble into fine particles and so is more 
thoroughly mixed with the gastric juice. Toasting bread makes 
it mor digestible. A slice of bread remains in the stomach 
about two and one-half hours. 

Next to wheat bread, whieh thus far has alone been men- 
tioned, rye bread is the most important of the breadstuffs. 
While it is not so digestible for invalide as wheat bread, it is 
more laxative and keeps fresh longer than wheat bread. Wheat 
and rye flour are often mixed in bread-making. 

Pumpernickel is a whole-rye bread made by the Germans, 
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ee eee to luce fermentation, and in this way 

iE en ane Lage distress. The di z 
jility of the mes largely the manner in srhlot 

ay acs repared and the amount that ta eaten. AL 
tion of the legumes ordinarily eaten is imperfectly by 
the intestine. Striimpell* has shown that about 40 per cent, 
of the contained protein in cooked beans is left unabsorbed, the 
beans being eaten with the skins; and that with a flour made 
from lentils only 8.2 per cent. of the original amount of protein 
is left unabsorbed ; so that when eaten simply cooked, a much 
larger proportion remains unabsorbed than when finely divided 
into a powder. 

Beans form one of the oldest forms of vegetable foods, hav= 
ing been cultivated by the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
tians. The numerous varieties used for food have all been im- 
proved by cultural methods. The Windsor bean, the one which 
‘was first cultivated, is still grown in Europe, but “does not thrive 
well in America. The kidney bean, the most important species, 
is easily cultivated, growing rapidly and seeding early. The 
Lima bean is a great favorite, especially in America. It is a 
short flat bean, somewhat like the idney i in shape. This variety 
isa climber, although bush Limas have been developed by cul- 
tural methods. 

‘There are several varieties of peas, the most important being 
the field and the garden pea, The former is generally nsed for 


Bond Bolletin No, 121, United States Department of Agriculture, 1900, 
Ay Striimpell, Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med., vol. xvii, p, 108, 
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ROOTS AND TUBERS. 

Roots and tubers constitute another class of vegetable foods 
that are of great importance. They contain both starch and 
sugar, and to these constituents is due their chief value as a 
food. On account of the small proportion of protein and the 
large amount of water they contain, they are inferior in nutri- 
tive value to both legumes and cereals. 

The potato is, for several reasons, the most important 
member of the group. It is a tuber or thickened under- 
ground stem of Solanum tuberosum. It grows equally well in 
a variety of soils, and when properly cooked is easily digested. 
When cooked in water, the salts pass into the water, but 
when cooked in their skins this loss is largely prevented. 
bulking or ronsting the salts are best retained und the potato 
rendered most easily digestible. 

The sweet potato contins more water und sugar but less 
starch than the white potato. When boiled, it usually becomes 
mealy, but is often converted into a stringy, sodden mass that is 
difficult of digestion. 

The yam is a tuber somewhat resembling the potato. It is 
grown and eaten chiefly in the tropics, but also in some parts 
of Europe. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is commonly used in England. 
Tt is sweet and watery, contains little starch, is only slightly 
nutritive, but quite easily digestible. 

The beet contains a very large percentage of starch and sugar. 
Tt is raised extensively for the sugar industry, and is also largely 
employed for making salads to lend variety to the diet, 

Carrots, when young and tender, form a very nutritious 
food, and are greatly relished by many persons. They contain 
from 85 to 90 per cent. af water, 

Parsnips when boiled long enough form a good food; like 
carrots, they contain a large proportion of water and a con- 
siderable amount of sugar. 

Turnips have very slight nutritive value, but are, never- 
theless, very popmlar as a vegetable. They have a tendency to 
cause flatulence, 

Radishes are used chiefly to give a relish to the food. 
They contain little starch and a large percentage of water. 

The following table, taken from Atwater,' gives the average 
composition of the common roots and tubers: 





' Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Foods, Furmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 143, 1902, p. 17, 
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, is stringy and has 
scarcely any nutritive value, Cooked in milk it forms a whole- 
food. - 


as they retain their favor better than most bles. 

The eggplant, a close relative of the tomato, is less diges- 
tible, especially when fried, than the latter. 

Cucumbers are eaten 


nat teeinded is esteemed its delicate flavor. It 
is easily digested, even by invalids, It has a slightly diuretic 
action, and imparts a most offensive odor to the urine, which 


Pumpkins are used largely in the making of pies, ete., bat 
they have no special food-value, 

Ranoatt when young, is quite digestible. 

Onions, garlic, ete., are used Both as vegetables and as 
condiments, While onions are used largely for flavoring meat~ 
stews, salads, and the like, they are also eaten for their mildly 
laxative properties. 

The following table, taken from Hutchison (p. 239), gives 
the composition of the various vegetables : 
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accomplish diet containing animal food, While vegeta~ 

tes contain large proportions ef proteins, in order Eee 
them in sufficient amount very large quantities must be eaten. 
This overfeeding is » ape lices awk ire x digestive 


distarbances, particul eons tact we mm gastro-intesti= 
nal disorders, A. ly vegetable pi hee! 
Gilt be as es ee of resisting disease. et 


Fruits are of little value as nutriments, and are useful 
mainly to give variety to the diet. They are used extensively 
as flavoring agents. The chief nutritive constituent of fruits is 

sugar, and yo atin call Sunt of ita 
matters, cellulose, Gitar modern Rpractibace 

called pectin, which causes frait to gelatinize when tated, 
‘The sugar present in fruit is mainly fruit-sugar, or levulose, 
but some fruits contain, in addition, considerable ca: 

In general, fruits contain a amount of water, but 





earthy salts than other foods. mineral elements of fruit 





ce of exsential oils and compound ethers. 

‘The digestibility of fruits varies with the kind of fruit eaten 
and its mode of preparation ; stewed fruits are more easily 
digestible than raw fruits. Among the more easily digestible 
frnits are oranges, lemons, grapes, and peaches; raw apples, 
pears, and bananas are somewhat less digestible. 

Lemons, limes, and shaddocks, possessing similar 
properties, are, for descriptive purposes, classed together. 
They are valuable antiscorbuties, and have an acid, pungent 
flavor that may be imparted to otherwise tasteless foods. A 
cooling and refreshing drink may be made from lemon-juice 
dilnted with water and sweetened with a small quantity of sugar. 

Oranges are used in invalid dietaries, their juice allaying 
thirst very effectively ; it can be borne often by even the most 
irritable stomach. 

1 Hutchison, Dieteties, p. 100. 


3 Fora complete discussion of vegetarianism the reader is referred to F. 
W. Newman's um Diet, pr. GA, ote, 
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Apples are wholesome, digestible, and slightly laxative. 
Fresh apples contain approximately § per cent. of sugar and 
85 per cent. of water, but in drying two-thirds of the water is 
lost and the sugar is increased to about 45 per cent, 

Pears are, as a rule, more easily digestible than apples, 
owing to the fact that their flesh is soft and their skin not so tough. 

Peaches are wholesome and digestible. They contain 


= than most fruits, 
are the most nutritious of the nowy fruits. The 
many varictics differ in digestibility and in flavor. The ordi~ 
nary banana, as obtained in the United States, is considered 
indigestible, The flour which is produced from dried bananas 
is very easily digestible. 
contain & large amount of water and considerable 
, besides salts of sodium, potassinm, magnesium, Rca, 
and iron, When thoroughly ripe they are very digestible, 
form 1 useful addition to the invalid diet, The habit of swal- 
lowing the skins and seeds of gripes is most pernicious, a8 
intestinal irritation is often brought about in this way. 
Raisins are prepared by drying gmpes, the white ones 
being those most used. They are indigestible unless well 
cooked ; they are usually added to puddings, sweet breads, ete. 
Plums and green gages are quite digestible when fully 
ripe. They soon overripen, however, and then are as harmful 
as when unripe. 
Prunes are dried plums, They contain much sugar and 
are markedly laxative in their effect, 
Olives have a bitter taste, and are eaten chiefly as a relish with 
salads, Their nutritive value is due to the oil they contain. 
Strawberries are very wholesome unless taken in excess. 
‘Thay are quite rich in salts of sodium, potassium, and calcium, 
and have mild diuretic and laxative properties, 
Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, huckleber- 
mulberries, and a few other berries contain considera- 
ble amounts of free ac’ ‘They have slightly laxative prop- 
erties, 
Melons contain over 95 per cent. of water and about 4 per 
cent. of other constitucnts ; they are considered indigestible. 
Figs and dates contain large quantities of sugar. In the 
eastern part of the United States they are seen only in the dried 
form, although in California, whore they are mised, they may 
he obtained fresh. The value of the date ax a food to the 
Amb is well known, 
7 
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Nuts contain a large quantity of fat and a somewhat larger 
proportion of protein, They have but little food-value, and are 
eaten mainly as a dessert, The average composition of the 
nuts is: 





Owing to the large amount of’ cellulose, as well as the large 
portion of fat they contain, nuts are not easily digested. 
The dense cellulose framework which makes nuts so indigesti 
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FUNGI, ALGAE, AND LICHENS. 
Fungi.—The three varicties of fungi usually eaten are the 
mushroom, truffle, and morel. 


matter, this material, however, occurring in such form that it is 
hut slightly absorbed. They are apt to produce gastro-intestinal 
irritation, and disagree with many persons. 

‘The truffle grows underground, and is especially sought for 
on account of its delicate flavor; the black variety is considered 
the finest. 

The morel is usually obtained from France. It is sold in 
the dried state, and is utilized chiefly for seasoning purposes. 
The following table, by Kinig, gives the composition of the 
mushroom, truffle, and morel = 





Mushroom, Morel, 
on Pa ate seas eth) Sa see 
Hrogencns matter 
ache eicaicts oR 
ra a ite - ).” 
Other noraltcogendas subst 295 
Woody fiber ors 0.67 
sh pa 





Many flngi are poisonous, and these are usually distinguished 
hy a disagreeable odor and taste, and other peculiarities in 
structure, ete. (For an excellent description of the various 
fungi the reader is referred to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 15, United 
States Department of Agriculture.) 

Algz.—The only one of this group that is utilized as food 
is Irish moss. Its most important constituent is liehenin, a 
mucilage. Ttis made into a soothing drink for patients suffering 
from throat irritation, 

Lichens.—The only important lichen used as a food is 
Iceland moss. It contains two carbohydrates: (1) lichenin, 
gelatinous substance ; (2) isolichenin, which resembles starch. 
Teeland mo utilized as a food in the Arctic regions. It has 
been made into a bread that has been recommended by Senator 


for diabetics. 
SUGARS. 


Sugars are carbohydrates that contain hydrogen and oxygen 
in a proportion to form water. Sugar is one of the most valu- 
able and popular forms of food. This popularity is due not 
only to its nutritive value, but also to its sicasact taste. Ac- 
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ling to Abel,! 86 of capita were consumed 
in England tn 1800 dod 64 pout ido United States inthe 
same year. From 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons are consumed 
annually in the different countries of the world. The principal 
variety of sugar in use is cane-sugar; besides this, grape-sugar, 
fruit-sugar, and milk-sugar also enter into the composition of 
Sap. Sugar is obtained in a fluid state, as in honey, as 
well as in crystalline form. 

Sugar is very fattening and at the same time is also a great 
source of muscular energy. The negroes working in the sugar 
lantations in the West Indies show the effect of eating sugar 
luring the harvest season; they chew the sugar-cane con- 
say, in consequence of Lian irae pe a nares 

velopment increase most remarkably, starch are 
said to be identical in nutritive value, owing to the fact that 
both must be converted into dextrose before they can be ab- 
sorbed. Most of the ill effects attributed to the use of si 
are due to the fict that more than Gass Ce SOLD is 
consumed daily Mashep an this amount may be taken with 
pee ye thy adult, but if more be taken, it will be 
ex rapidly by the kidneys, giving rise to a condition 
known a8 temporary or alimentary glycosuria. Hutchison (p. 
270) gives the following figures as the maximum amounts of 
the various sugars necessary to produce alimentary glycosuria : 





For lactose. - - - tis 120 em. 
Mi heeplons =. BAMewer 
* dextrose ~~ 200-250 # 


Sngar can be absorbed only as dextrose and as levnlose, all 
varieties of sugar being converted into these forms before they 
are absorbed. In strong solution sugar irritates the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, and is apt ta-unierge fermentation 
and thus produce gastrointestinal di . Robertson* gives 
the following table, arranged according to the mpidity with 
which sugars are apt to ferment : 


Lactic, Bossrie. Meohotio. 
Lerulose (most fer- Lerulose (most fer Maltose (most fer- 
mentable ). mentable), mentable). 
Maltose, Tovertsngar, 
Dextre. Dextrose Canesngar. 
Tnvertangar. Kavertsigen pee 
Cxnesugar. newagar. wvtalome. 
Malton. Lactone, Lactose. 





* Farmers’ Balletia No. 02, United States saflesend of Agricul 1909, 
tEaiabergh Mol. Jour, March, 199K. pi! 


a 


Saag easier ostncn me 
sugar. Tt is jiefly sugar-cane 

the sugar-beet. When pure, it consists of a mass of white 
erystals. It is soluble in one-half its weight of cold water and 
in even less of hot water. In order to obtain the from 
the cane the canes are erushed and the fluid treated 
with sulpburous acid, neutralized with lime, and boiled; it is 
then filtered and evaporated, when the sugur crystallizes out. 
The sugar is still further refined by remelting and filtering 


rough charcoal. 

Caramel is made by heating refined cane-sugar to 400° F., 
when it is melted and browned. The resulting brown sub- 
ue is called caramel. It has a bitter taste, and is often 
used as a flavorin: it, especially for invalid foods. 

Candy iets wate Decree of sugar, besides butter and 
other fats, starch, nuts, flavoring extracts, ete. The chief’ 
varieties of candy are made up largely of glucose and starch, 
colored with anilin dyes. Thompson says: “ children assimilate 
candy better than adults because they are less liable to dys~ 
pepsia, and because of their relatively active muscular energy 
and relatively large body surface for losing heat, in proportion 
to their size. They do not, as a rule, care for fat meat, and 

for sweets as a natural substitute.” Contrary to popular 
lief, there is no evidence to show that candy produces any 
injurious effect on the teeth, 

Molasses, Treacle, and Syritp.—Molasses and treacle 
am by-products formed in the manufacture of canc-sugar. 
Molasses forms a bighly nutritious food. On account of the 
impurities it contains molasses has a more pronounced aperient 
effect than refined syrup. Besides cane-sugar and certain acids, 
ete, molasses contains about 30 per cent. of invert-sugar and 
the same amount of water. 

Hutchison (p, 264) gives the following table showing the 
composition of molasses, treacle, and syrup 
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Canesugar . 
Frait-sagor . 
Extractive an 
Salts 











dcoloringmatter . - 





Water 


Glucose, or grape-sugar, is chiefly made from starch by 
inversion or hydrolysis. It is not nearly so sweet as cane 
sugar, and crystallizes with difficulty, It is present in small 
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quantities, in combination with other varieties of sugar, in 
most fruits. When taken in excess, glucose appears in the 
urine unchanged. 

Lactose, or sugar of milk, is the natural carbohydrate 
for the young, ‘ing infant. It is leas abundant in cows’ 
milk than in human milk, and for this reason it should be 
added to the milk of bottle-fed infants. 

Honey is sugur in a concentrated solution, Tt is made by 
bees from the nectar gathered from various flowers. It eontains 
a crytallizable sugar, resembling glucose, and a non-erystal- 
lizable form. Honey was formerly used as a sweetening agent, 
but cane-sugar, on account of its and abundance, has 

ly superseded it. Besides sugar, honey contains wax, gum, 
and coloring substances, 4 

Saccharin is used largely as a substitute for sugar in cases 
of rheumatism and diabetes. After long-continued use of lange 
at of saccharin digestive disturbances are apt to be pro- 


Levulose, or fruit-sugar, is also utilized as a form of 
sugar in certain cases of dinbetes. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 


Spices and condiments play an important role in inereasing 
the appetite and aiding the digestive functions ; they have prac- 
tically no nutritive value. By the action of these substances 
on the organ of taste as well as on the mucous membrane of 
the stomach. the appetite is stimulated and the secretion of 
gastric juice increased. In certain gastric disturbances, as well 
as in diseases of the kidneys, they act as irritants and should 


be avoided. 

The peppers are among the favorite spices ; there are two 
varieties, the white and the black, 

Mustard.—Mustant is used chiefly in salads or with other 
foods, and has a marked tendency to increase the appetite. 
There are two forms of mustard: that which is obtained from 
the black mustard plant and that derived from the white 
mustard plant. In largo quantities and diluted with water 
mustard acts as an irritant to the stomach, producing nausea 
and vomiting. 

Vinegar is produced from various alcoholic drinks and from 
frnits. It contains 5 per cent. of acetic acid. By its action 
on the cellulose of vegetables vinegar softens the fiber, so that 


a — 
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it not only acts as a condiment, but also assists in the digestion 
of the cellulose ; for this purpose it is added to such vegetables 
as cabbage, lettuce, and cucumbers. 

Hi is a condiment that is much used with various 
foods ; it stimulates the flow of saliva as well as of the gastric 


Sauces, such as tomato, cateup, Worcestershire, and the 
like, increase the appetite and give a relish to certain foods. 

Spices act merely by adding a flavor to foods, in this 
increasing the appetite for food that would otherwise be i 
Those most in use are ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves. 





FATS AND OILS. 


One-fifth of the body-weight consists of fat. This is ob- 
tained in part from fatty food and in part from the earbo- 
hydrates and the proteins. Most of the heat energy furnished 
the body is supplied by fat; it oxidizes very rapidly, and in 
this way spares the protein elements that would otherwise be 
required to furnish energy. Fats are digested in the intestine, 
where they are emulsified previous to being absorbed. The 
most useful forms of fat are cream and butter; other forms are 
bacon and cod-liver oil. When eaten too liberally, fata are apt 
to cause indigestion, and when this exists, they should be taken 
only in very restricted quantities, 

Foods fried in fat are indigestible, and hot fats are more 
indigestible than cold. Fats and oils have a tendency to relieve 
constipation, but are counterindicated in diarrhea. 

The most important animal fats are butter, cream, lard, suet, 
oleomargarin, cottolene, butterine, cod-liver oil, and bone-mar- 
row. Of the vegetable fats, those most commonly employed 
are olive oil, cotton-seed oil, linseed oil, cacao-butter, and the 
oils obtained from nuts, such as cocoanut oil, peanut oil, and 
almond oil. 

Indications for the Use of Fatty Foods.—Futty 
foods are indicated especially in wasting disorders and in con- 
valescence from certain acute diseases, They are needed par- 
ticularly in tuberenlosis, rachitis, chronic bronchitis, and chronic 
diseases accompanied by the formation of abscesses, 

There are many proprietary fatty foods on the market, some 
of which are worthy of mention. In most of these the fats, 
usually cod-liver oil, have been emulsified; this emulsification 
aims to make the dil less objectionable to the taste and also to 
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render it more easily digestible. The proprie foods 
most in use are > Lipanins Morrhuol ; A aiseary Beoes Cod- 
liver Oil (Parke, Davis & Co.) ; Emulsion Cod-liver Oil 
ee Davis s Os Wine of ( es Oil with aa 
an pophosphites (Sharpe & Dohme) ; - 

a ‘Tasteless i oe to 


sk Oil Steme Wi Cod. 
liver Oil; 's Wine of Cod-liver Oil; and Hagee’s 
Cod-liver Oil. : 

The Use of Olive Oil in the Treatment of Certain 
Diseases.—The external and subcutancous use of olive oil 
will be disenssed farther on (p. 275). Chaufford and Dupre 
were the first to advocate the use of olive oil in the treatment 
of cholelithiasis, They recommended that two doses of 400 
pen each be given at half-hour intervals, the patient being 

irected to lie for three hours on his right side. The use of 
olive oil in the treatment of this condition has subsequently 
been advocated by Walker, Vettsteiner, and others, 

Rosenheim bas advised the use of olive oil in the treatment 
of stricture of the esophagus due to carcinoma. After allowing 
a emall tity of oil to flow into the esophagus, patients who 
were unable to swallow before have frequently been enabled to 
swallow fluids and semisolids. 

Recently Cobubeim' has advocated the use of large quanti- 
ties of olive oil in the treatment of certain forms of gastric 
disorder. In cases of gastric dilatation he usually administers 
the oil once daily, in the morning before breaktast, in doses of 
from 100 to 150 c.c.; in those instances in which lavage is 

the oil is given immediately after this procedure, 
Afier taking the oil the patient is required to lie on bis right 
side for from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, and is not per- 
mitted to partake of any food for an hour. The oil is admin- 
istered warm, at about the body-temperature, If, notwith- 
standing this procedure, the patient still continues to suffer 
in, 50 cc. are again given at night, before retiring. Later 
nheim orders that a wineglassful be taken one hour before 
breakfast and two dessertspoonfuls from one to two hours 
before dinner and before supper, In simple forms of ulcer 
he recommends that the olive oil be used only in the morning, 
and the emulsion of sweet almonds (see below) at noon and 
night; most patients do not object to the taste of the oil, 
According to Cohnheim, in those instances in which the taste 
of the oil ix objected to, this may be overcome by taking a 
9 Zeiteeky. J, Min. Med, vol. Wi., ytx. 1 and 2, p. 110. 


_ _~ 
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pinch of salt, a swallow of brandy, or by allowing a pepper- 
mint drop to dissolve in the mouth. The oil treatment mukt 
be continued over a period of weeks or months, Cohnheinr’'s 
conclusions are as follows : 

“1. Cases of dilatation of the stomach due to spasm caused 
per nes ocrmeme athe ylorus are cured or at least mark~ 

lly relieved by the use fa quantities of oil (100 to 150 
tama). 

4 4 Cases of stenosis of the pylorus due to organic disease 
with secondary dilatation are also usually relatively cured by 
the use of large quantities of oil; that is, these patients ane 
freed from disturbances while leading an abstemious life. In 
these cases the oil acts mechanically by relieving friction, 

“3. Cnses of relative stenosis of the pylorus and duodenum 
which are clinically marked by a continuous hypersecretion 
and pylorospasm several hours after the principal meals, are 
much improved or cured hy the oil treatment. 

4. The pylorospasm found in cases of carcinoma of the 
pylorus is much diminished or relieved by the oil treatment, 

«5, Cases of ulcer of the pylorus associated with or without 
hyperchlorhydria are quickly cured by means of the oil treat~ 
ment or by an emulsion of sweet almonds, 

“6, The oil is best taken three times daily, half to one hour 
before meals ; as a rule, it is best to administer a wineglassful 
early in the morning and two dessertapoonfuls before dinner and 
supper. In mild cases an emulsion of sweet almonds may be 
substituted for it. 

“7, The oil fulfils three indications : it overcomes pyloro- 
spasm ; it relieves friction, and tends to improve the general 
nutrition. 

“8. The oil acts as a narcotic in cases of pylorospasm, pro- 
ducing, however, no unfavorable effect—neither eructations nor 
diarrhea. 

“9. No favorable effect of the oil treatment has been found 
in purely hysteric gastric colies. 

10. In that form of gastric neurosis manifested by pain 
when the stomach is empty very favorable symptomatic relief 
has been obtained from the use of olive oil. 

“11. Acertain number of eases of stenosis of the pylorus 
accompanied by a consequent gastrectasia can often be so much 
relieved by the oil treatment that no operative procedure need 
be undertaken. A trial should be made of the oil treatment 
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all cases of stenosis of the pylorus before advising operative 


“12, The treatment prophylactically the c- 
BSAA qaaractne, unl provers Seabees "lac? TH ized in 
favorable cases.” 

Olive Oil in the Treatment of Chronic Dysentery.—Ruth- 
erford‘ gives his results with olive oil in the treatment of 
chronic dysentery. According to him, “Upon the internal 
administration of olive oil typical cases of chronic dysentery 
Peeely without exception show changes in their condition 


eel. ere haaiive evidence of increased quantities of bile in the 


“2. Decrease in the number of daily bowel movements and 
marked improvement in the character of the same. 
“3. Gradual cessation of signs of fermentation and putre- 
faction along Hodes tract and consequent subsidence of 
tent 


“4, General systemic se ae rah ; gain in appetite ; ir 
of digestive faculties ; symptoms of improved nervous esr 
and lity gain in weight and strength. 

5. Apparent positive cure after an average time of two 
ae upward, with few recurrences,” 

of carrying out the treatment is as follows : 

aii Period. —The patient is given one ounce (30 ¢.c,) of 
olive oil three times a uae for the first three days, when the 
quantity is increased to two ounces (60 cc.) three times daily, 
and on the sixth day the same quantity is given four times a 
day. During the first three days the patient is to be kept on 
a milk dict, During the latter half one to three ounces (30— 
90 ¢.c.) of scraped beef or its equivalent of egg-albumin will 
be added daily, During this treatment a slight loss in weight 
may be temporarily noticed, 

Second Period.—During this period the amount of oil is 
given in greater quantities (not less than three ounces—90 e.c. 
—three times a day without discomfort to the patient), and 
must be kept up for a length of time in severe and chronic 
‘eases; perhaps for two months or longer, during which period con- 
valescence will have been established and the weight regained. 

# Third Period.—During this period the patient is gradually 
restored to a full diet, and the oi! decreased in amount until the 
ulcers have permanently healed and a renrrence not probable.” 

+ Americen Meilicine, March, 1904. 
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Blum first advocated the use of olive oil by rectal injection 
for the treatment of gall-stone colic, and claims good results from 
its use. Fleiner first recommended the use of copious oil in- 
jections—400 to 500 c.c.—in the treatment of certain forms 
of chronie constipation. Remarkable results are produced in 
the spastic forms of chronic constipation when this quantity of 
oil is injected two or three times weekly, The oil should be 
heated to the body-temperature, and injected high at bedtime 
and retained during the night; the same precautions should be 
observed as in giving nutrient enemata, (See p. 270, 

The Use of Emulsion of Sweet-almond in the 
Treatment of Certain Gastric Disorders.—Cohnheim' 
recommends an emulsion of almonds in those cases in which 
olive oil is not well borne. In effect it is identical to olive oil, 
previously described, relieving spasm and irritation; on the 
other band, it lacks the nutritive value of olive oil, On ace 
count of its more pleasant flavor it is preferred by some. 
Cohnheim gives the following directions for preparing an emul- 
sion of almond oil; A dessertspoonful of sweet almonds are 
ground into a powder and ated ata a cup of boiling water ; 
this mixture is next rubbed by means of a spoon, and strained 
through a piece of gauze; a quantity equal to from 200 to 
250 grams should be obtained from a dessertspoonful of al- 
monds. The emulsion should be taken warmed and sweetened 
one-half hour before meals, in order to relieve any irritation at 
the pylorusand to prevent spasm in this portion of the stomach, 

he various fats still to be mentioned are butterine, oleomar= 
garin and bone-marrow, 

Butterine is a fat prepared from beef and hog’s fat, and is 
frequently used in this country instead of butter; oleomar- 

is a similar preparation made from beef fat. Both but~ 
terine and oleomargarin are wholesome futty foods, the only 
objection against them being that they are often sold fraud= 
ulently for butter. 

Bone-marrow is « fat obtained from the large bones of the 
ox. It is used in the treatment of tuberculosis and in the 
various forms of anemia, especially in pernicious anemia, The 
marrow of young animals is usually preferred. A preparation 
known as the glycerin extract of bone-marrow ix often utilized. 

1 Zeitechr. j. blin, Med, vol, lii., Nox 1 and 2, 
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WATER. 


Warer is the chief constituent of all beverages, and also 
enters largely into the composition of solid food. The human 
body itself is composed of about 60 per cent. of water. While 
man can live for weeks without food, he can abstain from water 
for but few days, Water is absolutely necessary as a solvent, 
and us it is constantly being eliminated by the skin, lungs, and 
kidneys, this loss must be replaced by some means in order to 
maintain the functions of the body. This is most conveniently 
done through the agency of the various beverages. The best 
method, however, of replenishing the water-supply is that of 
drinking the water in its pure state, when it retains all its sol- 
vent properties. Some waters are taken for their laxative or 
purgative action, and others for the salts which they contain, 

The amount of water consumed daily by the average person 
is from six to eight glasses. This varies, however, with the 
amount and variety of food and exercise taken. The age, sex, 
and size of the individual and the season of the year also in- 
fluence the total daily consumption of water. In very warm 
weather, for example, and under severe physical strain, much 
water that would not be lost in the cold season of the year is 
climinated in the form of perspiration and must be compen- 
sated for, 

Water is absorbed chiefly in the intestine ; a small amount is 
absorbed in the stomach, and but a very trifling amount, if 
any, in the mouth, The water absorbed in the intestine is 
passed into lymphatics, and carried on into the circulation, 
whence it is eliminated. Thus by removing the water from 
the blood and sending it through the kidnoys into the bladder, 
space is made in the cireulation for the entrance of more fluid 
from the alimentary tract. 

As previously stated, water is eliminated through the skin, 
kidneys, lungs, and feces. The amount of water excreted daily 
varies greatly under special conditions. In cold weather the 
skin is inactive and the kidneys excrete a greater amount 
of water than in hot weather, when the sweat- glands func- 
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MINERAL WATERS. 


Mineral waters are frequently taken as substitutes for ordi- 
nary water; at times they produce a most marked aecre | 


when a “drinking eure” is combined with proper dietetic regu. 
lations. Mineral waters differ from ordinary waters in nthe 
greater amount of gaseous and solid matters they contain. The 
gaseous constituents of mineral waters are mainly carbon dioxid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. The solid constituents are salts of 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, aluminum and calcium, iron, 
iodin, bromin, chlorin, and sulphur. Taken before meals, 
waters containing carbonic acid have a soothing effect on an 
irritated stomach. ‘Taken in excess, all carbonated waters are 
apt to produce indigestion, 

Some waters have a purgative effect, others a laxative, and 
still others dinretic, Thermal waters issue hot from springs, 
their virtue being due to their heat. Some mineral waters have 
no medicinal yirtue whatever, and are utilized merely as drink- 
ing-water. 

Classification of Mineral Waters.—The following 
classification and description of mineral waters are taken from 
Cohen's Physiologic Therapeutics, vol, ix., p. 416 (Kisch, Hins- 
dale, and Peale) : 





Simple acidalons, 


I, Alkaline mineral waters : | renee 








fSitmple sedan 
TT, Sodium chlorid waters: | Sodium chlorid with fodin and bromin, 
Saline water or brine (Soolen ), 





TIL. Hitter waters 
TY, Sulphurous waters 
Carbonated bron waters. 
V. Tron waters: { Sulphurated 
Tron and arse 
VE. Barthy mineral waters. 
VII. Acratothermal waters, 








I. Alkaline Mineral Waters.—These waters are divided 
into: (1) Simple acidulous waters; (2) alkaline acidulous 
waters ; (3) alkaline muriated acidulous waters ; and (4) alkaline 
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saline-acidalous waters. The simple acidulous waters are those 
that contain large amounts of carbon dioxid ; this ingredient 
increases the peristaltic action of the stomach and intestine, 
‘These waters are utilized la in the treatment of minor gas- 
trie disturbances and in conditions of the respinu 

tract. Among the most important of these waters are: ree 
linaris water; the Dorotheenquelle, at Carlsbad; the Geyser 
Spring in California; and the Manitou Soda Spring in 


en ee Watera.—These waters contain, in addi- 
tion to juantities of carbon dioxid, varyii portions 
of sodium carbonate. In moderate reacitdley Re stimulate 
the activity of the gastro-intestinal tract; the respiratory, and 
the urinary organs. They dissolve mucus and neutralize the 
excess of acid in the stomach, 

‘The following table* gives the chemic composition (in 1 liter) 
of the most important alkaline acidulous waters : 





and magnesi 

See 
Meee eg eee icra te in pieaibocaila | 238 
Alkaline Murioted Acidulous Waters—These waters contain, 
in addition to sodium carbonate and carbon dioxid, large quan- 
tities of sodium chlorid. They exert a markedly solvent effect 
on uric acid, and liquefy the secretions from the respiratory 
tret, They are lly useful in catarrhal conditions of the 
respiratory tract, such as chronic bronchitis, and in chronic 
catarrh of the stomach, of the biliary passages, and of the 
urinary organs. They are used for gargling and inhalation 
and also for baths. To this class belong the waters 
of Ems, Selters, and Saratoga Vichy. 

‘The chemie composition (in 1 liter) of the most important alka- 
line muriated acidulous waters is shown by the following table :* 
1 Taken from Cohen's Physiolgic Pherapeutica, vol. ix, p. 420. 

SiMe kins ae ; 
s 
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‘Sodjum Sodium. 
cartonate. Dleurbonate. 

Grams. Grams. 
125 we 
1.25 0.13 
1.0 0.13 
41.0 2.03 
» 10 254 
10 0.56 
> 0 6.76 
10 2.01 
10 La 
. 10 1.35 
* 10 0.08 
. 10 1.48 
ters vee - wo 1.25 
Secawanica. 0. 6 1 es 1.0 Bal 
Weilbach 2-5 eee. 10 1.35 





Alkaline Saline Acidulous Waters.—These waters contain sul- 
phate in addition to bicarbonate and chlorid of sodiam, They 
oecar as both warm and cold waters. The cold waters possess 
a markedly diuretic effect, and when taken in large quantities 
act as purgatives. The warm waters diminish the urinary 
secretion. The cold alkaline saline waters are useful in strong 
individuals for reducing flesh and for the relief of constipation. 
The warm waters are useful in gastro-intestinal catarrh, ulcer 
of the stomach, gout, catarrhal jaundice, congestion of the 
liver, cholelithiasis, and in conditions associated with urinary 
coneretions, Among this class of waters are to be mentioned 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, Elster, Keyser Spa in California, Castle 
Creek, Hot Springs in Arizona, Idaho Hot ings, and 
Manitou Springs. 

The following table! gives the chemie composition of im- 
portant alkaline saline water; 1 liter of water contains : 














fodium —Sedium | odiam Bodiam 
autphite, carbonate, ‘otrbonate. cblorid, 

Ate Grom. Grams, Grams Grams, 

Aqua de Vidu (Lower Spring) - . 0.24 0.05 

Bertrich . . . STS 072 

Gursbud 25S Gsatigee 1.20 

Elster 168 

Franzensbad . ae a 0.67 

Geyner Spa! ct 6.08 ond 

Manitou (Maniton Spring) 002 

Marienkad A 12 

Rohitech . . Sate eid Let 

Royal Gorge (Iron Duke Spring) . 


1a 
Springdale Seltzer. = 
Shy eee 

















chemic composition of the important iodin and bromin 
waters is us follows ;* 1 liter of water contains : 





present in sodium chlorid waters, and which is believed to have 
aspecial effect in dissolving uric acid. It is very doubtful if 
such an action occurs, yet these waters possess a markedly 
diuretic action. They are useful in the treatment of gout, and 
of renal and urinary coneret} Among the most important 
simple sodium chlorid waters may be mentioned those of Ham- 
burg, Badon-Bnden, Kissingen, Wiesbaden, Pyrmont, Byron 
Springs in California, Congress, Exeelsior, Hathorn, High 
Rock, and Selzer at Saratoga. Among the lithia waters are 
Elizabethbrunnen at Homburg, Elster, Kissingen, Londonderry 
Lithia Springs, Geneva Lithia Springs, and Buffalo Lithia 
Springs. 

Ill, Bitter Waters.—These waters are characterized by the 
large proportion of sodium sulphate and magnesium sulphate 
which they contain ; they also contain varied proportions of mag= 
nesium chlorid, carbonate, and nitrate, calcium carbonate, and 

1 ¥ jologic apeutics, vol. 
Moai Poteau ode,” Poin 
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sodium chloride. ‘The magnesium sul acts as a pargative. 
‘These waters are indicated in small as stimulants to the 


Heian niece Heya are useful in habitual constipation, 
Haat an rast Fi singen, Cub Orchard tring, 


onthe filo a ee! gives the chemic composition of the 
most important bitter waters; 1 liter of water contains : 


Eetlum ‘Magnestam 
Uy 114 2.90 
AMP ee pan + 1M 
ietlont ea eat ss 





IY. Sulphurous Waters.—These waters contain hydrogen 
sulphid or some other sulphur compe such as sodium, cal- 
cium, arrange or potassium sul; ‘The sulphurous waters 
are obtained both be and cold ; a are especially nsefal in 
ine ean of syphilis and of “chronic lead-poisoning, ae s 

jitions and congestions of the liver. 
ea iheach Lick Springs Richfeld Sprite Sins 
ch Lick Springs, Richfield Springs, an 
Sulphur Springs. 

ny Iron Waters.—These waters contain large proportions of 
iron; they are divided into the carbonated iron eee sulphated 
iron waters, and iron and arsenic waters. The carbonated iron 
waters contain lange quantities of carbon dioxid ; these waters 
inereaxe the number of the red blood-cells and the amount of 

in. They stimulate the appetite, but are apt to pro- 
duce constipation. They are indicated in chlorosis and in 
anemia, Among the principal carbonated iron waters are those 


"Cohen's Phyeilagic Therpeutirs, vol. bx, p. A95, 
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oe snd Rae im Go Schwalbach, Richfield, Cresson. 
wley 
Whe chm chemie composition of carbonated iron water is as fol- 


Tait EMD tse of water contains 


‘neat 








1083 
2 1505 
aH 1505, 
5 1200 
1266, 
= 1528 
oo 987 
0.057 987 
| 0.057 1163 
| 0057 1513 
| 0.057 906 
0.057 «ITS 
| 0102-1178 
loz N78 
0102 1173 
102 1486 
0.102, 1486 
ous 1 
043 1671 
Waser ict 24s 
Sparta Artesinn Well 0.010 0.243 304 
Sieben 0.000 0.243 
Seliacs - 0.243, 
St. Morite 0243 (1289 
Vihnyes oS ous 387 





Iron Waters.—These waters contain principally fer= 
rous sulphate, in addition to sodium, magnesium, and calcium 
sulphate. Many of these waters also contain arsenic, alum, and 
sulpburic acid in small amounts. They are especially indicated 
in eases of chronic diarrhea, in anemic children, in chronic gas- 
trie catarrh, in uleer of the stomach, and in chronic malarial 
cachexia. These waters should be given cautiously, as at times 
they produce indigestion and nausea, They are best taken in 
small individual doses. Among the principal sulphated iron 
waters are those of Sharon Chalybeate Spring, Bedford Alum 
Spring, Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, and Rockbridge 
Alum Springs. 

The following table? gives the chemic composition of the 
most important sulphated iron waters ; 1 liter of water contains : 


{Cohen's Phyllogie Therapeutic, eo. kp. AM 
* Cohen's Physiologic Therapeutics, vol. ix, pe 44. 
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Tron and Arsenio Waters.—These waters contain considera~ 
ble quantities of arsenic in addition to the iron; they are 
indicated expecially in chlorotic and anemic conditions, in 
chronic palin oe neuralgias, Among these waters may 
be mentioned in Hot Sulphur Springs, Crockett Arsenic 
Lithia Springs, and Swineford Arsenic Lithia Spring. 

The following table* gives the chemic composition of the 
most important iron and arsenic waters ; | liter of water contains: 


Trou sulphate, Arvente acid. Areenous salts, 
‘Oram, 


Grama, 
Arsenic Lithia Springs 0.0006 De 0.0008 
alle (bern) ~ = » 03700 0,0061 0.0008 





Harbin Hot Sulphur - 0.0300 0.0061 0.0060 
Lausigk phar Springs te0) GeOOl 0B 
i 0.0088 0,050 
0.0029 0,005 

0.1500 0.0050. 


sel Earthy Mineral Waters.—These waters are character- 
the nee of amounts of calcium and magne- 
sium Po "They Sietnith he production of acid in the stom- 
ach, and also the secretions from the respiratory, digestive, and 
urinary tracts, They are indicated especially in chronie catarrh 
of the urinary o1 in uric acid diathesis, gout, scrofila, 
and rachitis, In drinking these waters small quantities should 
be taken at first, and lly increased until the flow of urine 
is markedly increased. Among these waters are those of Con- 
trexeville, Marienbad, Wildungen, Manitou Springs, Mount 
Clemens Mineral Springs, Bedford Springs, Alleghany Springs, 
eee Springs, ii Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. 
ie composition of the most important earthy min- 
eral waters is as follows ;* 1 liter of water contains ; 


| Cohen's Physiologic Therapeutics, vol, ix., p- 447, 
* Ibid, vol. ix, p45. 
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VU. Acratothermal Waters.—The-e waters, also known 
as simple or “indifferent” waters, are characterized by the 
fact that they are obtained at a temperature of 85° F. or over. 
They do not, however, contain any active mineral ingredients, 
They are rarely used for drinking purposes, but are used 
mainly for thermal baths, (For a more complete description 
of mineral waters and their uses the reader is referred to the 
recent and most excellent volume on * Balneology and Cruno- 
therapy” by Kisch, Hinsdale, and Peale, in Cohen's System 
of Physiologic Therapeutics, vol. ix.) 


Besides water, there are a number of beverages that serve 
not only to meet the physical needs of the body, but are also 
tuken to produce a stimulant effect. They also serve the pur- 
pose of a stimulant where such is necessary from time to time, 
as in the case of disease, The habit of using beverages, either 
for the purpose of relieving fatigue or for conviviality, is most 
pernicious, as it is apt to induce a habit for taking such drinks, 
which in time leads to excesses, We shall now take up in 
order the other beverages—tea, coffee, cocoa, and the various 
alecholic stimulants. 


+ Magnesium bicarbonate. 
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TEA. 


Tea is a preparation made from the leaves of an 
tt known as Thea, TE ia grown fn, Chine, Japan, Tad 

ee and in North Carolina. There are many varieties 
soem eats peel eed ot eae 

variety of the pl are two great classes of teas, 
green and the black, the i inate beeen eye ae 
to the method of preparatiun. Several times during the year 
the pats a Fng choy, whi ae pied fen 
tea 


is red 
loavon te tha tays'ol the sun ; after they ei ih 
the constituents are liberated by breaking up the 


fibers and cells of the leaf The bei eee be fi 
collected and allowed to ferment while still moist; daring this 
process the tannic acid is rendered less soluble while the essen- 
Penmaes werent After again exposing them to the sun 
the letves are dried in an oven. Tn the process of preparing 
tea the Chinese “ wither” the leaves in pans at a temper- 
ature of 160° F.; the Japanese steam them. The fluid principles 
are then Viberatod by breaking up the leaves; finally they are 
ii ea and slowly roasted. The 
chief difference between black and green eater in the fact 
that black tea is fermented while green is not. As in the 
of fermentation the tannic acid becomes less soluble, 
tea contains much less tannic acid than green tea. The 
following table, from Bannister,' gives the composition of black 
and of green tea: 





‘Tea bas practically no nutrient-ingredients. Its principal con- 
stituents are caffein and tannic acid, and its special aroma is 
doe to a volatile oil. It owes its stimulating to the pres- 
ence of caffein. As the action of tannic acid is detrimental to 


* Cantor Lectures, 1590. 
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the process of digestion, tea should be so prepared as to contain 
aes proportion of caffein as possible and the smallest 
possible amount of tannic acid. 

‘When the leaves are placed in boiling water, caffein is ex- 
tracted yery rapidly. annie acid, however, is much less 
soluble; it follows, therefore, that in order to have as little 
tannie acid in the tea as possible, the leaves should be boiled in 
water for as short a time as practicable. To prepare the infu- 
sion pour boiling water on the tea-leaves and allow the mixture 
to stand whore it will keep hot, though not boil, for from three 
to five minutes. The water used in preparing tea should not 
be hurd or stale. 

When the tannie acid which tea contains oceurs in 
quantities, the pepsin of the gastric juice is precipitated ; in 
weaker solutions tea retards digestion. For these reasons tea is 
not a suitable beverage for persons suffering from gastric dis- 
turbances. Among the more prominent symptoms of excessive 
tea-drinking are gustric disorders, cardine distress, nnd a variety 
of nervous symptoms, such as excitability, sleeplessness, and 
muscular incodrdination. 


COFFEE. 


Coffve was introduced into Europe in the same century as 
tea, and only a few years later. It is prepared from the seeds 
of Coffea arabiea, which was originally grown in Ambia, but 
has since been cultivated in Java, Ceylon, Costa Rica, and 
Brazil. The fruit of the plant, which has the appearance of a 
cherry, when opened discloses the coffee-bean. In onder to 
prepare the beans for use they are dried at a high temperature 
and then roasted and ground, In roasting, one-fifth of the 
eaffein and one-tenth of the fat present are lost. The aroma 
of coffee is due to the presence of caffeol, an oil liberated in 
roasting. According to Hutchison (p, 310), a eap of black 
coffee contains about as large a quantity of tannic acid and 
caffein as a cup of tea. Coffee is often adulterated, chicory, 
acorns, and other substances being added for this purpose. The 
adulteration may not be injurious in its effect, but alters, some- 
times even agreeably, the flavor of the coffee. 

Preparation of Coffee.—In order to obtain coffee of the 
finest flavor, the beans should be roasted and ground shortly 
before they are to be used, as the flavor is impaired by expos- , 
ure to the air after grinding. The water should have reached 
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East Tdian. 
Raw. | Roasted. 
Li | 105 
00 | OAL 
258 452 
431 | 1267 
181 | 1841 
1123 | 13.18 
Ost 138 
3800.47. 

248488 
964 118. 








Cocoa was introduced into Europe long before either coffee 
ortea. It is pre} from the seeds of the cacao tree, Theo- 
broma cacao. seeds are contained in a pulpy fruit, some- 
what resembling a cucumber, from which they are extracted. 
‘The fruit is ga 1 into heaps and allowed to ferment, when 
the pulp becomes loosened. During this process the seeds 
become dark and lose some of their bitterness. They are then 
roasted, by which process they are broken into bits, constituting 
the so-called “eocou nibs.” A decoction of cocoa nibs is made 
pe telling the seeds in water for several hours and removing 

residue by straining. Cocoa, as ordinarily prepared, is 
made ea the seeds into a paste, to which sugar or 
starch is added vt starch is used, the cocoa is boiled for a few 


= 
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minutes, but if = is added, the cocoa only the addi- 
tion of boiling wits or milk, beat 

Theobromin, the chief alkaloid present in cocoa, occurs in 
amounts of from 1 to 2 per cent. Cocoa also contains nitro- 

genous substances, 15 per cent.; tannic acid, 5 per cent. ; 
Sra SAB car per cent. ; fat, known as cocoa-batter, 45 to 50 
per cent. ; mineral constituents, 2 to 3 per cent. 

Theobromin, while a stimulant, is less apt to induce nervous 
symptoms, such us sleeplessness and palpitation, than either tea 
or coffce. By reason of the lange proportion of sugar and fat 
contained in it, however, when used in excess, cocoa is likely 
to produce indigestion. When not too rich, it forms a nutri- 
tious drink especially useful for children and for econvalescents. 

Chocolate is prepared by adding starch, sugar, and such 
flavoring substances as vanilla, to cocoa. It contains 1.5 per 
cent. of theobromin, 15 per cent. of fat, 5 per cent. of nitro- 
genous substances, and about 60 per cent. of sugar. 

In addition to their stimulant effect, cocoa and chocolate 
nee a marked nutrient valve not possessed by either tea or 


ee kola nut possesses properties similar to those of eocon. 
Tt contains an alkaloid, eaffein, thein, or theobromin. 

The following table, taken ‘from Ewell,! gives the chemie 
analysis of various cocoa preparations : 











| wot. | riper. CMe | an! Added starch. 

Bay's oooon wxttact = = « 421 None. 
Schmitzer’s cocoatiia . 6.88 
Van Honten’s cocon Soa) 
Blooker’s Dutch eocoa 6.06 
Rountree’s cocoa extract Sag) 
Rountree’s powdered 

chocolate . St 





263.15 Much arrow-root. 


Epp’s propared cocon . | 25 
Much wheatetarch and 


Fry's diamond sweet 








chocolate 55116 some arrow-root. 
dom cocoa (unknown | 
maker) we ee 1. bod 
Chocolit-Ménier 58 
ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol is produced by the fermentation of sugurs with 
yeast. The principal constituent in all alcoholic beverages is 
ethyl alcohol. The glucose contained in fruits is fermented 

¥ Allen's Cuinmereial Organic Analyxis, vo 
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directly into aleohol, whereas the starches in such substances as 
potatoes, grains, ete., are converted into dextrin and maltose, 
and then, by the aid of diastatic ferments, before the alcoholic 
fermentation can take place, they are converted into glucose, 
‘The food-value of alcohol has been a subject for discussion 
for many years. Although all admit that alcohol taken in 
excess is a poison and is detrimental to health, yet opinions 
differ widely as to the food-value of alcohol taken in moderate 
quantities, There are those who maintain that alcohol, even 
in small quantities, is detrimental to health and acts as a 
poison, whereas others believe that, on the contrary, when taken 
in smal] quantities, it a considerable nutrient value and 
is to be recommended as a valuable food. The most recent, as 
well as the most exhaustive, work bearing on this subject las 
been done by Atwater in his experiments on “The Nutritive 
Value of Alcohol” in The Physiologic Aspects of the Liquor 
Question, 1903. This writer sums up his results under the 


following beadings : 

z. Effect of Alcohol upon the Digestion of Food. 
—According to Atwater, the effect of alcohol in small quan- 
tities is «lightly to increase the digestibility of protein, but not 
to alter the digestibility of other natrients—that is, carbo- 
hydrates and fats, 

2. Proportions of Alcohol Oxidized and Unoxi- 
dized.—Atwater finds that at least 98 per cent. of the alcohol 
i is oxidized in the body, whereas ordinarily 98 per 
cent. of the carbohydrates, 95 per cent, of the fats, and 93 per 
cent, of the protein are oxidized; the alcobol is therefore 
(es more completely than are the nutrients of ordinary 
foods. 

3- Metabolism of the Energy of Alcohol.—Atwater’s 
conclusions regarding the metabolism and energy of alcohol 
are: The energy which was latent or potential in the alcohol 
was wholly transformed in the body, was actually given off 
from the body, and was actually recovered as heat or heat and 
musealar work.” “1, The law of the conservation of energy 
obtained with the alcohol dict as with the ordinary diet, 2. 
‘The potential energy of the alcohol oxidized in the body was 
transformed completely into kinetic energy and appeared either 
as heat or ax muscular work, or both. To this extent, at any 
rate, it was used like the cnergy of the protein, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates of the food.” 

4. Protection of Body-material by Alcohol.—(a) 
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Protection of Body-fat—The conclusion reached by Atwater, 
based on direet experiments, is that the fat protection following 
the use of alcohol is very slightly different from that following 
the taking ee, food, and that aleohol protects the body- 
fat quite as effectively as do the fats and carbohydrates of the 
food! for which it is substituted, 

(0) Protection of Body Protein.—* The power of alcohol to 
protect the protein of food or body tissue, or both, from con- 
sumption is clearly demonstrated. Its action in this resj ty 
appears to be similar to that of the carbohydrates and 
that is to say, in its oxidation it yields energy needed by oe 
body, and thus saves other substances from oxidation, In this 
way alcohol serves the body as food. Just how moderate 
quantities of alcohol compare with isodynamic amounts of 
sugar, starch, and fat in the power to protect protein from 
katabolism is not yet settled. Apparently it is in some cases 
equal, in others inferior, to these substances. It is by no means 
certain that fits and carbohydrates are ulways equal to each 
other in this power.” 

“ Alcohol appears also to exert at times a special action as a 
drug. Tn large quantities it is positively toxic, and may retard 
or even prevent metabolism in general and protein metabolism 
in particular. In small doses it seems at times to have an 
opposite influence, tending to increase the disintegration of 
protein. The action, though not conclusively demonstrated, is 
very probable. It offers a satisfactory explanation for the 
occasional failure of alcohol to protect protein, the assumption 
being that the two tendencies counteract each other, The only 
justification for calling alcohol a protein poison is found in this 
disintegrating tendency. This pharmacodynamic action of 
alecho! appears to be temporary, and most apt to occur with 
people little accustomed to its use. The circumstances under 
which such action occurs can not be fully defined.” 

5. Effect of Alcohol on the Radiation of Heat 
from the Body.—Atwater finds that alcohol taken in 





moderate quantities produces no considerable increase in the 
amount of heat radiated from the body; in large quantities it 
causes a dilatation of the vessels of the skin, increasing the 


circalation and thus increasing the heat radiation, 

6. Rapidity of Combustion of Alcohol in the 
Body.—B ater’s experiments it is shown that “alcohol 
is not suddenly or rapidly oxidized ; but if there he sudden or 
mpid exidation, there is a corresponding decrease in the oxida- 
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tion of the carbohydrates, fats, or protein; in other words, 
alcohol, carbohydrates, and fats replace one another as sources 
— the ii 


7. Alcohol as a Source of Heat in the Body.—At- 
water found that in most of the experiments “ aleohol was cer- 
tainly a source of heat for the body.” 

8. Alcohol as a Source of Muscular Energy.— 
The conclasions reached by Atwater regarding this are 
extremely Sites “The hypothesis that the con 
tributed its of energy for muscular work is natural and 
extremely probable, but not absolutely proved. The hy i 
that the energy of the aleohol was not so used is not for 
as an explanation of any fact observed in these experiments. 

“Tt should not be forgotten that the desirability of alcohol 
as part of a diet for muscular work is not decided by the nar- 
rower question here discussed. There is a very essential differ- 
ence between the transformation of the of 
alcohol into the mechanical energy of muscular work the 
advantage or disadvantage of alcohol in the dict of people 
engaged in muscular labor, Even with the small doses in these 
experiments there were indications that the subjects worked to 
slightly better advantage with the ordinary rations than with 
the alcohol. The of practical tests on a large scale 
elsewhere coincide with those of general observation in imply- 
ing that the use of any considerable quantity of alcoholic 

as part of the diet for muscular labor is generally of 
doubtful value and often positively injurious.” 

Atwater gives the foll proportions as to the availability 
and fuel-value of alcohol in nutrition as compared with earbo- 
hydrates and fats: 1 gm. of alcohol, 1} gm. of carbohydrate, 
and i gin. of fat yield the same amount of energy to the body, 
and are ixodynamic one with the other. 

Alcohol as a Food.—Inasmuch as alcohol contains no 
nitrogenous constituents, it can not be looked upon as a food 
tending to repair tissue, but merely as a fuel that on oxidizing, 
forms animal heat. 

Alcobol is easily digested and readily absorbed in the ali- 
mentary trict; as a food, however, it is costly, and the danger 
of addiction and excess in its ase is great, The habitual use 
‘of aleohol even in considerable quantities does not tend to pro- 
‘dace injurious effects in many persons, whereas in others 
especially of a cirrhotic nature, in the tissues, 
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blood-vessels, liver, kidneys, ete., are apt to occur. In 
certain dixeases, especially those cee by malnutrition, 
iieenefaesboatae se Ssh, aleohol acts as a fe cad 
chet an oe purpose in restoring strength to a weak and. 
ee! 

Quite as portant as Atwater’s experiments on “The Nu- 
tritive Value of Aleohol” is the valuable review of Abel on 
“The Pharmacologic and Physiologic Action of Alcohol,” 
published in the Physiologic Aspects of the Liquor Problem, 
Abel summarizes the action of alcohol on the vascular aystem 
in the following way : 

“So far as present ex ental evidence we ma; 

1. That alcohol as paar is, when i introduced iota ts 
circulation with the avoidance of local irritution—is not a cin 
culatory ‘stimulant.’ 

2, Alcohol in moderate quantities, say a pa of wine, has 
no direet action on the heart itself, either in the way of stimu- 
lating or depressing it. This statement is based on the results 
of laberatory experiments, extending over short periods of time 
only, and does not imply that it holds for the steady daily use 
of alcohol in this quantity, Large quantities of alcohol weaken 
the heart. 

“Tt has also no action either on the peripheral or central 
ends of the nerves which control the mite and force of the 
heart, except probably in unusual circumstances, such as pro- 
longed and severe intoxication. 

“3, Aleohol in moderate quantities has also no direct action 
on the walls of the blood-vessels, either on their muscular por 
tion or on the peripheral terminations of their vasomotor 
nerves. This statement aleo refers only to the results of single 
administrations. For the pathologic effects of the continued 
use of ‘moderate’ quantities the writings of pathologists must 
be consulted. 

“4, In moderate quantities it has also no appreciable effect 
on the arterial blood-pressure. When a change in this becomes 
apparent, it is always in the direction of a fall and not of a 
rise. An exception is seen when the spinal cord is severed in 
its upper portion. In this case a small and temporary rise of 
pressure follows tho rapid injection of diluted alcohol, except 
in those instances when the blood-pressure is very low—say 
80 mm. or below. Tt is assumed that an anomalous condition 
of some part of the circulatory apparatus accounts for this 
unusual effect. In the early stage: of its action it usually 


_ | 
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causes some degree of flushing of the skin and brain, and later, 
lilatution 


due to very lange quantities is a pia inter genie never 
met with under ordinary circumstances, It is due to the de- 
pressant action of the alcohol on the nervous centers which 
control the calibers of the arteries and algo in part to the weak- 


heart. 

#5, Tt is not to be inferred that the above statements forbid 
a reasonable and prudent use of alcohol to therapeutics. The 
day is happily past when the therapentist plied his patient with 
number rte os wine day in the ears he could 

heart, lower temperature, supply nutriment, 
and effect other good ends without detriment of any kind, by 
giving large quantities. This broad question of the 
therapeutic use of wine can not be entered on in detail at this 
point. It may be remarked, however, that the cerebral effects 


i 


' 


effects, which are shown all of the pharmacologic con- 
je eter are familiar in the use of alcohol in daily 
ife and in medical practice. 

“ Of these indirect effects, none is more often beat n 
a quickening or slowing in the pulse-rate, as is frequently seen 
in eeial; ice. ‘These indirect influences must not be 
allowed to the true character of alcohol, which is always 


t in kind, and which easily the upper hand of the 
pe sie notel, Ina eae at respect to its inherent 
action, when once in the blood and tissues, must be classed with 
the anesthetics and narcotics.” 

‘The action of alcobol on the respiration is thus summarized 
by Abel: 1. Alcohol is a respiratory stimulant of moderate 
power for human beings. During a period of an hour or more 
after its administration it causes an increase in the volume of 
air passing through the lungs and in the absorption of oxygen 


cent,), 
Grd etre flavored wines, brandy, and other alcoholic 


9 
. 
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beverages which contain larger amounts of stimulating esters, 
have a more pronounced action than ethy! alcohol. - 
43, The stimulating action of aleobolio beverages is greater 
in the case of fati; persons than in those who are in no 
wise exhausted. 

a4 Increased heat-dissipation always accompanies the above~ 


named effeets. The com increase in ee 
requires an increase in oxidative processes of the tissues. 
‘The increased demand for oxygen is the direct cause of the in- 
creased activity of the respiratory center. Small or ‘purely 
‘exciting’ doses of alcohol have also the effect of increasing the 
movements of the digestive tract and of causing a state of ‘ un- 
rest’ or tension in the skeletal muscles, and thus further adding 
to the demand for oxygen. According to this view, alcohol 
an indirect stimulant of the respiratory center. : 
“5. It should be borne in mind that these phyiclogie 
effects are less pronounced in man than in the rabbit and 
reste which Be ee him in respect to the ease with which 
e iratory and heat-regulating mechanisms are influenced, 
Singer's ation of the action of alcohol on the respiration 
and on the heat-regulating mechanisms of the body at once sug= 
gests comparison with one or another of the antipyretics, such as 
quinin or antipyrin, and calls to mind the difficulties that ham- 
per the study of these drugs. How far the action of alcohol on 
the central nervons system, and how far its influence as a ‘pro~ 
toplasmie poison’ may modify its operation as an antipyretic ; 
how far variations in the external temperature, in the humidity 
of the air, and in the temperature of the body itself influence its 
action, must all receive further study. In a word, detailed 
chemic and physiologic studies similar to those that have 
been made on other antipyretics are demanded. Such studies 
will cither strengthen or disprove the above theory, and will 
tend to harmonize the conflicting views at present entertained 
in regard to the use of alcohol in fever. As the theory now 
stands, especially when taken in connection with the facts 
brought ont in other sections of this paper, it affords a scientific 
explanation of the more deleterious effects of aleohol in polar 
and tropical as compared with temperate regions.” 
Abel thus summarizes the work on the action of aleohol on the 
nervous system, with special reference to its psychologic action : 
“The psychologic experiments thus far made appear to 
prove that moderate quantities of alcohol (15-30-45 grams) 
shorten the simple reaction time ; the time required in a certain 
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of association process and in certain more elementary men- 
Ey easter mach ou ceacing du aculapeceat iting Gham EE 
simple figures ; that is, in which central motor inner- 
vation is an important . This effect, that is, greater brev- 


ity of cerebral time, is tacitly assumed by investigators to indi- 
cate that the mental operations in question are performed with 
greater ease and with less friction; an assumption for which 
there is no proof. 

“A greater tendency to premature and crroncous reactions is 
pevaliehon is \oastce inn xwoelvod alacbol, /Chemobie GAan 
believes that he is reacting more quickly than usual even when 
the cerebral time is longer. 

“Tn no respect is the action of alcohol in moderate quantities 
more striking than in its influence on the association of ideas, 
The time consumed in associations involving a subsumption 
judgment is, for example, only a little shorter than normal ; 
but the time required to find a rhyme to a given word is con- 
siderably shortened ; and this state lasts for some time after the 
aleohol has been taken. 

“Tn general, then, mental processes which involve the work- 
ing up of conceptual material are not favored by moderate 
quantities of alcohol. 

“Tt will be seen that aleohol is not found by psychologists 
to increase the quantity or vigor of mental operations ; in fact, 
it clearly tends to lessen the power of clear and consecutive 
reasoning. In many respects its action on the higher functions 
of the mind resembles that of fatigue of the brain; though with 
this action is associated a tendency to ‘greater motor energy and 
enze.’ There has been much discussion as to whether aleohol is 
in any sense a stimulant for the brain. We have seen that 

ists of high repute deny that it has this action ; 
ing that alcohol is a sedative or narcotic substance which 
belongs to the same class as paraldehyd and chloroform ; that 
its poalsting action is but fictitious ; and that even the earlier 
ena of its action are to be referred to a paralyzing action 
om cerebral (inhibitory) functions.” 

Action of Alcohol on Muscular Activity.— 
Abel shows: “1. That alcohol has a favorable action on the 
performance of museular work, both when the muscles are 

vigorous and when they are exhausted. 

#2. This favorable and stimulating action is seen almost im- 

i after the administration of the alcohol, but lasts only 
avery time. 


action, 
Jater paralyzing action of alcohol ul 
primary sti lage, Seren 
amount of work donewith alcohol is less than that done 


effects are not seen to follow c 
‘The effect of aleohol on the digestion and mecetoat ea 
“Gp the retin of sala th prec shod 

“Upon of saliva of strong alcohol 
or an alcoholic bew in the mouth has a direct . 
ffoot, leading to as increase in the flow of saliva, 
acceleration of secretion, however, is of brief duration, T 
stimulating effect is manifested not only by an increase in the 
volume of the secretion, but also by an increase in both 
abd inorganic constituents. The effect produced is in no sense 
peculiar to alcohol, but is common to many so-called stimulants, 
such as dilute acid (vinegar), ether vapor, ete. Indeed, the 
afivet is precisely analogous to that induced by an increase in 
intensity of stimulation when the salivary glands are electrically 
excited through their nerves. 

“ Hence, so far as our results go, alcohol and alcoholic fluids 
are without any specific effect upon the secretion of saliva, ex- 
cept to produce a transitory stimulation of secretion while in 
the mouth cavity, 

«tl gastric secretion alcohol and alcobolic fluids have a 
marked atest, inereasing very greatly both the flow of gastric 
juice and also its content of acid and total solids. Further, 
this action is exerted not only by the presence of alcoholic 
fluids in the stomach, but also indirectly through the influence 
of aloohol absorbed from the intestine. 

“Whisky, brandy, sherry, claret, beer, and porter all agree 
in lncing stimulation of gastric seeretion. Further, as al= 
ready stated, the gastric juice secreted under alcoholic stimula- 
thot: is more acid, contains more solid matter and more combined 
hydrochloric acid than the ordinary secretion. It is likewise 
strongly. proteolytic. $ ; 

#[f these results are considered in connection with our 
‘vious observations upon the influence of alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks upon the purely chemic processes of gastric digestion, 
1 Payee Agpeet of the Leper Prodiom, p 235, 
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it is seon that side by ice St areas Te lee ere 
of digestive proteolysis caused by alcoholic bev: 

occurs an increased flow of gastric juice rich in eer 
unquestionable digestive power. The two effects may thus 
normally counterbalance eich other, though it is evident that 
modifying conditions may readily retard or stimulate the proc- 
esses in the stomach according to cinumstances, Foremost 
among the latter is the rapid disappearance of alcohol from the 
alimentary canal. 

“Since any influence exerted by alcohol or alcoholic bever- 
ages upon the solvent or digestive power of the gastric juice in 
the stomach must depend upon the presence of aleobol in the 
stomach contents, it follows that the tendency toward mpid 
removal of the alcohol from the alimentary tract by al 
must necessarily diminish dingly the extent of any 
retardation of esos clceatiac witeniste iersened otal aloohol in 
the stomach may occasion, Since, however, the stimulation of 

je seerction induced by alcohol is brought about not only 

y the direct action of alcohol in the stoi » but also by the 
indirect action of alcohol absorbed from the intestine, it follows 
that possible inhibition of the digestive action of the gastric 
juice would probably be of shorter duration than the stimula~ 
tion of secretion, and that consequently in the at io aioe 
fluids would hardly lead to any retardation of enon 

“ Especially worthy of note is the mpid disy 
alcohol from the stomach and alimentary trict wl ee 
fluids are taken. 

“Tn view of this mpid distppearance of alcohol from the 
alimentary tract it is plain that alcoholic fluids can not have 
much, if any, direct influence upon the secretion of either pan- 
creatie or intestinal juice.” 

Use of Alcohol as a Remedy in Medicine.—In con- 
ditions of heart weakness and arterial relaxation aleohol stimu- 
lates the heart, tones up the arteries, and tends to bring about 
anormal condition. In febrile conditions it lowers the temper- 
ature and checks tissue-destruction. In protracted disease it 
stimulates a weakened digestion and, by neitog a certain 

quantity of carbohydrate, often serves as x food. 
ption of Alcohol.—Acording to ‘Thompson, 
the total consumption of alcoholic beverages a year in America 
is more than 1,000,000,000 gallons. The following table, 
taken from Thompson's Dietetics, p, 239, gives the annual per 
eupita consumption of alcoholic beverages in 1890 ; 


a 
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Aleoholie beverages are divided into several classes, @ 9., 
spirits, liqueurs and bitters, malt liquors, wines, etc. 


‘SPIRITS, 


Spirits are luced by fermenting saccharine substances: 
and obtaining the alcohol by distillation, Of these substances, 
corn, rice, barley, molasses, and potatoes are those most com- 
monly utilized for this ea In addition to the alcohol, 
by-products are formed, and it is to these that spirits owe their 
characteristic flavor and odor. The by-products contain the 
higher aleohols, such as propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohol, this 
mixture forming whut is known ax fusel oil, 

Whisky.—The United States Pharm: ia defines whisle 
as “an alcoholic liquid obtained by distillation of the 
of fermented grain (usually of mixtures of corn, wheat, and rye) 
and at least two years old.” Whisky possesses an alcoholic 
strength of from 50 to 58 per cent. by volume. It should be 
free from disagreeable odor. The ether and aldehyds contained 
in whisky become altered in character as it ages, and the flavor 
is thus rendered more agreatble, 

Brandy.—In the United States Pharmacopeia brandy is 
defined as an “alcoholic liquid obtained by the distillation of 
the fermented unmodified juice of fresh grapes, and at least 
four years old.” Brandy contains from 46 to 55 per cent, by 
volume of alcohol, The quality of brandy depends upon the 
variety of grapes used and upon the length of time the brandy 
is allowed to stand: the older the brandy, the better the quality, 
With brandy, just as with whisky, on standing ethers and alde- 
hyds are produced to whieh the special flavor of the brindy 
is due. 

The color of brandy is due to the tannic acid extracted from 
the oak easks in which the brandy is contained. There are 
many inferior grades of brandy on the market, some being 
merely aleohol colored and flavored with various essences, 

Rum.—Rum is the product of the distillation of fermented 
molasses, its flavor being due to certain by-products. Some of 
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whisky. 

Gin.—Gin is produced by the distillation of rye and malt 
mash, its favor being duc to juniper berries which are added 
daring fermentation, Inferior grades of gin are manufactured 
by adding juniper berries, turpentine, ete, to aleohol. Gin 
contains from 15 to 20 per cent. of alcohol ; but the strength is 
sometimes increased by the addition of aleohol, so that it may 
contain as much as 35 per cent. of alcohol, 


LIQUEURS AND BITTERS, 
iquears or cordials and bitters contain a proportion 
Preven a high percentage of sugar ‘atl ret oh 
ree omg ils pve Bie eomienition of some of the more 
common liqueurs and bitters : 











MALT LIQUORS. 

Under the heading of malt liquors are included beer or ale 
and stout or porter, These beverages are made by fermenting 
talt and hops. Malt is produced by allowing moistened barley 
to germinate at a moderate temperature; in this process the 
diastatic forment acts npon the starch, converting it into sugar 
aod dextrin. After drying and grinding, the malt is mixed 
swith water and thus made into a mash, which is again heated, 
thns more completely changing the starches into sugar. 

Beer.—The quality of the beer depends largely upon the 
temperature at which the process of manufacture is carried on, 
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Among the constituents of the juice of the grape are albu~ 
miinons substances, grapes aul trail yond tartancand tinmic 
ackls, The yeast that grows upon the albwmins ferments the 
saan, with the production ofaleohal, "The charmoter of the wine 

typo the quantity of albuminous material present: if 
there is tittle albamin, the yeast soon ceases in its work of com 
‘verting sugar Inte aloohal, fo comsyuenee of which the wine 


N@ What bs Wine Petar Siiemee Areten, wok vii, 
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“ 
‘The yeast used in the fermentation of grape-juice is obtained 
in pure cultures and added to the juice to produce the required 


flavor. 
The methods of wine- m vary greatly, and require 
no description here, it to sy that the p aiei at 


first lasts from three to six weeks; the albuminous material is 
removed a number of times, and the wine is then placed in 
casks ; here the percentage of alcohol increases, and the color 


of the wine becomes fixed, Fermentation still on, how= 
ever, and may continue for many years, thas increasing the 
of alcohol, 


Ethers are also produced, which continue to be formed even 
after the wine has been placed in bottles, The color of red 
wine is due to a coloring-matter contained in the skin of the 


wort the important ingredients of wine, may be mentioned 
water, acids, alcohol, sugur, ethers, glycerin, and extractives, 

Acids —The most important contained in wine are 
tartaric, malic, and tannic; others of less i ary acetic 
and succinic. Tartaric acid occurs in combination with potas- 
sium as potassium bitartrate. The total amount of acids in 
wine varies, hut rarely exceeds 0.5 per cent. 

Alcohol.—There are several alcohols present in wine; ethyl 
alcohol occurs in langest quantity; amyl, propyl, and butyl 
alcohol are also t in varying amounts. As has been 
stated, natural wine never contains more than 16 per cent, 
of alcohol ; if it contains more than this amount, it has been 
“fortified.” ‘This is often done, especially when the wine is to 
be shipped from warm countries to foreign districts, to prevent 
‘it souring. 

Sugar.—Sour wines contains about 1 per cent., and sweet 
wines about 4 per cent., of sugar; it is evident, therefore, that 
2 a is present in too small a quantity to be of any food- 


i 
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Ethers. —Many “tno he slate pon ech 
are produced by the action of the aleohols and acids 
ies It is to the character and quantity of the lies 
feeY ia, than that: the Dever ut rusine kinia ocean 


"tiger —G Ie Serta ia peveen “bain In: aoe ea 
Gelices ofthe Mhoohiae 
WPoirastlon =A large part of the solid material of the wine 
okprag of extractives, mainly the carbohydrates, as pectins 


iV erieties of Wines.—From a dietetic standpoint the 
classification of Chambers is probably the most practical ; ae~ 
cording to this author, wines are divided into seven classes : 


1. Strong dry wines. 4. Acid wines. 
2. Strong sweet wines. 5. Sparkling wines, 
3. Aromatic wines. 6. Perfect wines. 


7. Rough or astringent wines. 


1. Strong Dry Wines.—These are wines that contain a 
large percentage of alcohol, to which, as a rule, additional 
aleohol has been added in their production; in other words, 
they are “fortified.” Examples of this class of wines are 
port, sherry, and Madeira. In cases of fever these wines are 
utilized in place of whisky. Port contains from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of alcohol and considerable tannic acid. Sherry is a 
fortified wine ; it contains from 15 to 22 per cent. of alcohol. 

2. Strong Sweet Wines.—These wines contain fruit-sugar 
in quantities sufficient to act as a preservative and prevent 
further fermentation. Under this Fread may be mentioned 
Tokay, Malaga, and sweet champagne. They contain from 
18 to 22 per cent. of alcohol and from 3 to 5 per cent. of 
sugar. Owing to their sweetness they are taken in small 
quantities. 

3. Aromatic Wines.—Aromatic wines possess a superior 
flavor and contain essential oils and consi le aleohol ; ex= 
amples of this class of wines are Moselle, Capri, and some of 
the Rhine wines. 

4. Acid Wines.—The distinguishing feature of this class of 
wines is the large quantity of acid they contain. 

5. Sparkling Wines.—Sparkling wines contain considerable 
quantities of carbonic acid gas, to which their exhilarating 
effect is due. The chief variety of this class of wines is 
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champagne. The dryness or sweetness of champagne depends 
upon the proportion of cane-sugar and cide’ sad ring 
the process of manufacture. In the manufacture of dry cham- 
pagne 8 per cent. of sugar is added, while the sweet brands 
contain as much as 16 per cent. Since dry champagne does 
not contain large quantities of , and since the bar part 
of the sugar it originally contained has disay during fer- 
mentation, ynnyy woe be ce flatulence, and 
is therefore by in is a pure 
wine containing from 9 to 12 per cent, Ce all pa from 1 
to 4 per cent. of sugar. 

6. Perfect Wines.—Perfect wines are defined by Chambers 
as those containing alcohol, water, sugar, ethereal flavors, fruity 
extractives, and acids, Under this come Burgundy and 
Bordeaux. Burgundy contains a rather large of 
alcohol and extractive matter; it is, therefore, said to have 
considerable “body.” Good Bordeanx wines are thoroughly 
fermented, and, together with the Burgundies, contain very 
little ; they are, therefore, well borne by invalids, and are 
especially useful as tonics during convalescence from protracted 
illnesses. 


Rough Wines.—Rough wines contain considerable quantities 
of tannic acid, to which they owe their astringent effect, 
They contain little alcohol, and are of slight value for medicinal 


Pifbe following table, taken from Dupré, gives the chemic 
composition of some wines : 
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ACTION AND THERAPEUTIC USE OF MALT LIQUORS AND WINES, 


Malt liquors, when taken in moderate quantities, seem to aid 
digestion, increase the appetite, and stimulate gastric sceretion, 
Occasionally, ospecially in those who lead a sedentary life, they 
give rise to indigestion and gastric acidity. On account of the 
large quantities of carbohydrates they contain they have con- 
siderable food-value. The use of malt liquors is contmindi- 
cated expecially in such conditions as gout, obesity, diabetes, 
and diseases of the urinary tract. 

Wines appear to exert a depressing effect on the gastric 
secretion, Taken in moderate quantities, however, by increasing 
the appetite and the motor function of the stomach, this de 
pressing effect is not only overcome, but the digestion is also 
greatly improved. 

Anstie’ gives the following conclusions as to the use of wine 
in health : 

“Wines for daily use by healthy adults should not on the 
average contain more than 10 per cent, absolute aleohol (by 
weight) ; 8 or 9 per cent. is better. 

“Tf wine be used as the daily drink, it is best, as far as may 
be, to use only one kind at a time aud no other form of alcoholic 
liquor. 

Sound natural wines are to be obtained at the best economic 
advantage from the Bordeaux district ; the red wines are to be 
preferred. Rhine wines (white) are equally excellent, but more 
expensive. 

Hungarian wines are also in many instances excellent, but 
they are unequal in quality, owing to defects of manufacture. 

“Greek wines labor under the same defects. 

The fortified wines, as a class, develop no proper vinous 
qualities till they have been for some years in bottle. Sherry, 
however, is greatly superior to the other wines of this class in 
the rapidity with which it develops the volatile ethers, 

Fortified wines in small quantities, especially sherry, for 
the reason just named, are the appropriate stimuli of certain 
kinds of infantile and youthful debility, and of the enfeebled 
nervous system of old persons. 

“ Half a bottle of a natural wine a day for a sedentary and 
a bottle a day for a vigorous and actively employed adult affords 
a reasonable and prudent allowance of alcobol, and this quantity 
of wine, either alone or with water, will be enough to satisfy 


4 On the Uses of Wines in Health and Divente, 1877, p. 39. 
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Analyses of American Ciders. 
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the needs of moderate persons for a beverage at luncheon and 
dinner, the only two meals at which alcohol should, as a rule, 
be taken.” 

CIDER. 


Cider is a beverage prepared from the fermented juice of 
ripe apples, The amount of alcohol contained in this beverage 
varies between 3 and 8 per cent. by volume. It also contains 
malic acid, salts, sugar, albuminoids, and extractives. Cider is 
a diuretic drink and acts as a laxative. On exposure it under- 
goes an acetic acid fermentation, whereby it is rendered unfit 
for drinking purposes. 

The table on p. 145! gives analyses of American ciders. 


‘Crampton, Foods and Food Adulterants, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 13, 1877. 


VARIOUS FACTORS IN THEIR BEARING 
ON DIET. 


CONCENTRATION OF FOOD. 


Coxcentraren foods are those from which the larger por- 
tion of the water present has been abstracted, and thus the 
weight and the bulk of the food diminished. There are 
many patented concentrated foods on the market. They find 
their chief use in the treatment of patients who take too little 
of the usual forms of food to maintain strength, and, second, 
in cases where it is important that a large quantity of nourish- 
ment be taken. : 

Food can be concentrated to various degrees, Desiccated 
meat is the most concentrated form of protein ; ir, the most 
concentrated form of carbohydrate; and olive oil, the most 
concentrited form of fat. 

1. Concentrated Proteins.—These foods are prepared 
from milk, meat, eges, and vi bles. Meat is concentrated 
by drying, and in this form it is generally indigestible ; which 
can, , be overcome by ligestion or powdering; in 
this class of foods are included somatose, pemmican, and 
Mosquera’s “Beef Meal” (cee p. 150). Among the con- 
centrated foods derived from the casein of milk are natrose, 
encasein, ete. (see p. 150). Eggs are dried in vacuo ; sugar is 
usually added, and the eggs are then pulverized. Of the 


class of concentrated carbohydrates belong the malt extracts. 
3. Concentrated Wenetabice.—afany vegetables, such 
a= potatoes, carrots, cabbage, and the like, are concentrated by 
‘They are utilized only in those instances in which it 
impossible to secure fresh vegetables. 
Bread is frequently dried and eaten in the form of “ hard- 
tack,” when it is impossible, as during voyages, to obtain fresh 
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PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 


By preservation of food is meant the process by which the 
food is so changed that it can be kept for a longer or shorter 
period of time without undergving putrefaction, The provess 
of fermentation is induced by micro-organisms present in the 
atmosphere coming into contact with the food and contaminating: 
it. Since putrefactive germs require a certain amount of moist= 
ure and heat for their growth, such foods as contain little water 
and that are not kept too warm are not so likely to undergo 
decomposition ; on the other hand, foods containing much water 

fermentation very rapidly. To prevent this 
four methods of preservation are, according to Yeo,' a 

1, Drying. 

2. Exclusion of the air. 

3. Exposure to cold. 

4, Treatment with antiseptic chemic agents. 

1. Drying.—By this process a large proportion of the 
water is abstracted. Pemmican is a form of meat preserved 
by this method (see p. 150), Vegetables, such as carrots, peas, 
potatoes, ete,, are also preserved by drying. Milk, in the form 
of nutrose, eggs, as egg powder, and fruits are often preserved 
in this manner. 

2. Exclusion of Air.—Air may be prevented from com- 
ing into contact with food in a number of ways: by immersing 
the food in oil or fat ; by heating the food, so as to evaporate 
the external layers ; by coating with some impermeable aub- 
stance, as oil, salt, sawdust, varnish, or paraffin. Fish are 
frequently preserved by immersion in oil or by smoking. Ham 
and bacon are preserved by smoking, by which process the 
outer surface becomes coagulated and impermeable. Eggs are 
preserved by covering the fresh eggs with some impermeable 
substanee, such as oil, fat, beeswax, or sawdust. In order 
properly to preserve food by exclusion of air it is highly im- 
portant that the food be perfectly fresh, and that any air that 
may be present be expelled. 

Tn canning, the food to be proserved is heated in tin cans 
until steamed, when, all the air having been expelled, the ean 
is soldered and rendered air-tight, Various methods have been 
resorted to to obviate the necessity of cooking in preserving 
food. MeCall advises the partial exclusion of air and the dis- 
infection of what remains with sodium sulphite, A method of 


* Food in Health and Diresae, p. 176, 
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replacing the air by nitrogen and sulphurous acid has also been 
recommended. 


3. Exposure to Cold.—Food can be preserved indefi- 
nitely by ice. Meat and fish, which are often preserved by this 
means, should be cooked at once after thawing. Frozen meat 
loses about 10 per cent. more of its nutritive value in cooking 
than fresh meat. Frequently food is not directly on ice, 
but in reltignrating chambers ; it can thos be shipped many 
thousand: of miles on land or water without showing the 
slightest tendency to decomposition. 

4. Treatment with Chemic Agents.— 
1. Salting.—The salting of food is a method that has been 
practised for many centuries, In this way meat and fish are 
easily preserved. The pale color of the meat produced by 
salting is overcome by adding a little saltpeter in addition to 
common salt, By salting, considerable proteins are extracted 
from the meat—aceording to Liebig, one-thint of the nutritive 
value of the meat is lost in this way. After the salting has 
been accomplished it is often followed by smoking. 

2. Sugar in strong solution acts ax an antiseptic, and fruits 
are thus often preserved in concentrated syrups. 

3. Vinegar acts as an antiseptic in preserving cucumbers, 


pickles, oysters, ete. 

4 Gtiier Autigeptics for Preserving Foods,—Atwong 
these substances are sulphur vapor; weak carbolic acid ; strong 
acetic acid ; injections of alom and aluminium chlorid into the 
blood-vessels ; boric acid ; borax ; salicylic acid; formaldehyd, 

Chittenden and Gies' have studied the effect of borax and 
of boric ucid on the general nutrition. They conclude that, 
taken in small doses for » long time, borax does not alter 
metabolism or disturb nutrition, In larger doses borax retards 
protein and fat assimilation. In very large doses it causes 
nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. (See Food Adulteration, p. 


Wie 

the ‘use of antiseptics to preserve foods is usually condemned, 
and laws have been enacted to prevent the adulteration of such 
foods as milk, beer, ete., with antiseptics, as salicylic acid, for- 
tmaldehyd, ete, While small quantities of these substances, 
even taken for a considerable length of time, may not always 


prove: in large quantities they are dangerous. Some 

leaaly aad as Eveles,? maintain that “the crusade against 
¥ Amer. Jour. Physiol, 1898, No. 1. 

* Medical News, Febrimry 15, 1904, 
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chemic preservation of food is not exactly 
certain chemic substances may be injurious is 
true. It would be more to the point to establish 
geese mee wi arent eatiee ee = 
inveigh against preservatives. As a matter c 
those who object so eloquently to all chemic food preserva- 
tives seem to forget that sodium chlorid, acetic acid, and 
alcohol are chemicals.” Eccles defends the use of co 
acid, and attempts to prove that foods preserved with it are not 
only not injurions, but are really safer than foods not so pre- 
served. (See Food Adulteration, p. 178.) 










ARTIFICIAL FOOD PREPARATIONS. 


To this class of foods belong those preparations that are so 
concentrated as to furnish a large amount of food in small 
bulk ; being of small bulk, they can be added to liquid foods, 
and thus the nutritive value of the latter increased without in- 
creasing the total quantity of liquid taken, A number of these 
preparations have been mentioned under the head of beef-jnices 
and meat-powders. The various casein preparations, among: 
which may be mentioned nutrose, eucasein, sanose, and plasmon, 
are artificial foods, 

1. Nutrose ix propared from the casein of milk combined 
with an alkali (sodium), which converts the casein into 2 color= 
less, tasteless powder completely soluble in water. It contains 
from 13 to 18 per cent, of nitrogen, and is used as a food in 
digestive disturbances. It is administered in soups (one-third 
to one-half ounce of nutrose to each eupful), 

2, Eucasein is a similar preparation, in which, however, 
ammonia enters instead of sodium, 

3. Sanose is a food containing 80 per cent, of pure casein 
and 20 per cent. of egg-albumin, It isa colorless powder, It 
emulsifies in water, forming a white liquid, and can be taken in 
cocoa, milk, or broth. 

4, Plasmon is prepared from the proteins of milk, and is a 
most useful casein product. It is a white tasteless powder, 
soluble in warm water. It is administered in water, milk, or 
broths. It contains about 70 per cent. of proteins. 

Artificial Proteins made from Meat.—A number of 
these preparations have already been described. To this class 
belong: 1. Pemmican. 2. Peptone-products. 3. Mosquera 
“Beef Meal.” 4, Somatose. 








— | 
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1, Pemmican is red by cutting meat into thin slices 


and allowing these to fruits are added, 
tent vale of th eat ingly icra Forty 
Peat Ee ere aie iy OO at meat." ¥ v 


jucts.—Peptone-products are 
eae foods. When given in alae quantities they tend ty 
produce diarrhea, and are pera to any, hacer on 


account of their disagreeable taste. 
Seiegyal manufactured may be eed ae eee 
3, Savory & Moses Carnrick’s, Armour's 
Wine of Peptone, and Panopep' 
The following table, taken red "Kenig gives the chemic 
composition of some peptone preparations : 


Husa aud | 








‘Ua | 45 
Sa2| 2h 


3. Mamguirn Bost Meal i prepare by partially diewting mest 
by means of « ferment obtained from pineapple juice, Accord- 
to Chittenden, this product contains 90 per cent. of nutri- 
bP AR oad cent. of fat and 77 per cont, of protein). 
‘The proteins are rear in the form of albumoses and peptones. 
‘This preparation bas a very high nutritive value and may be 
added to cocoa, milk, or broth. 

4 Somatose.—Somatose i is a predigested meat consisting of 
albumoses. It is a yellowish powder, tasteless, odorless, and 
highly nutritious, is usual! well. borne even in rie 
disturbances, be 


Artificial Proteins prepared from Teme ale: — 
‘The two principal forms of this class of fhods are: 1. Legumin 
se Raeroaiie. 2. Aleuronat. 

Legumin consists of the casein of the mes, and is a 
wey nutritious protein food, ‘i 
2. Aleuronat is a brownish powder chiefly utilized as a food 
for diabetios. It contains 80 per cent, of protein, 
aie Proteins prepared from both Animal 
and Vegetable Foods.—Of this class, one product espe- 
‘cially must be named—i. ¢., Tropon. This is prepared mainly 
¥Voit, Zeitechr. f. Biologic, 1889, vol. xxv., p. 232. 


—_ 
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from fish and bles, and as sold on the market aj as 
a brownish powder. It is eaten mixed with or 


ARTIFICIAL PROPRIETARY FOODS. 


A large number of proprietary foods, designed as substitates 
for mille for infants and invalids, are on the market. Infants 
fed upon such foods alone are apt to become rachitic, Some 
of these foods have little food-value, especially the amylaceous 
foods in which the starch has not been predigested. Many off 
these preparations contain too little fat and far too great a 
portion of carbohydrates. According to Holt, “when children 
are fed upon foods lacking in fat the teeth come late, the bones 
ure soft, the tuscles flabby,” while “children fed upon foods 
containing too much sugar are frequently very fat, but their flesh 
is very coft; they walk late and they perspire readily about the 
head and neck.” As Halliburton has recently pointed out,! 
“mere chemic analysis is no criterion of food-value, for the 
digestibility of the food is the all-important question. Investi- 
gations into the value of food-stufls must be conducted and con- 
trolled both in vivo and ia vitro—both in the body and in the 
test-tube. The results of test-tube experiments are of value, but 
the final test of food-stuffs must be made on animals, and prefer- 
ably on man. These experiments are both tedious and difficult, 
but there is a growing appreciation of their value and an in- 
ercasing resort to their nse.” 

Hutchison ? divides proprietary foods into three classes : 

1. Foods prepated from cows’ milk with varions 
additions or alterations, and requiring only the addition of 
water to fit them for immediate use. To this class belong 
Malted Milk, Nestlé’s Food, Lactated Food, Carnrick’s Food, 
Cereal Milk, Wyeth’s Prepared Food, and Wampole’s Milk 
Food. ‘These foods are prepared from flour baked and mixed 
with milk or cream and then dried. By means of the malt 
which is added the starches are converted into dextrin and mal- 
tose. The general composition of these foods is as follows: 





Por cont. 
Water 90.0 
gee 10 
as 08 
sae ced oe on . 50 
Mineral matter... : 05 
'“ Dietetic Value of Patented 1 Foods?” New York Med. Jour., January 28, 
1904. + Food and Dietetics, p. 445. 
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The chemic composition of Malted Milk and of Nestlé’s 
Food is thus given by Chittenden ;' 


‘Malted Milk. Nestle’ Tood, 





2. Farinaceous foods prepared from cereals of 

which the starch has been partly or wholly con- 
verted into dextrin or sugar, and which require the addi- 
tion of milk to fit them for use. To this class belong Mellin’s 
Food, Savory & Moore’s Infant Food, and Benger’s Food. 
These foods are prepared by mixing equal parts of wheat flour 
and barley malt with bran and potassium bicarbonate. The 
mixture is made into a paste with water, and kept at a warm 
temperature until the starch is converted into dextrin and 
maltose. As these foods are poor in fat, protein, and mineral 
matters, they are added to milk in order to render them more 
nutritious. 


3. Farinaceous Foods in which the Starch has not 
been Predigested.—To this class belong Ridge’s Food, 
Neave’s Food, Imperial Granum, and Robiuson’s Patent Bar- 
ley. These foods are poor in fat, protein, and mineral matters. 

Foods.—Crackers are prepared from 
flour, water or pen pees aaa forme. 
Baking-powder sn an wently milk, butter, sagar, 
and flavoring extracts, are added. Crackers are, pan ne 
tasily digested. 

Malt Extracts.—Malt extracts are manufactured by heating 
a solation of malted barley at a moderate temperature in wacuo, 


averige composition of malt extracts, as given by Klem- 
perer, is as follows : 
Per cent. 
- O55 
- 10-15 
66 





ae) 


Malt extracts are especially useful as beverages for those 
poten peed br chronic disease, as tuberculosis or anemia, and in 
convalescence from acute diseases, as after typhoid fever 


- New York Mot. Jowr., July 18, 1896. 
* Leyden’s Hanlbwoh der rangethera pac, 


—e 
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neumoni: the various malt preparations be 
mentioned Maitine, Kepler’s Bxtract of Malt, and Hofl’s Male 
‘tract, 


The following table gives the chemie composition of various 
proprietary foods manufactured by the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Co, : 
































‘Breakfast foods and cereals, 
Toasted corn flakes 
Grannta . . - 
Glutens: 
Gluten meal 40 percent. | 8.70 4110) .. | 47.90) 110 | 1.20 
Gluten biseult 40 per cent...) 8.70) 4L10 | . - 47.90 1.10 | 1.20 
‘Nut foods: 
Brome... « « 44.90 | 24.00 | 1.40 
Malted nats. . 48.90 | 27.50 | 2.20 
Nut butter « (Vito | 46.50 | £10 
Nut meal 17.10 | 46.50 | 4.10 
‘Almond butter 17.80 | 5490 | 2.00 
‘Almond meal 17.30 | 54.90 | 2.00 
Nuttolene . . . - . - 6.91 10.46 | 1.51 
Sr eraree ia, 285 | 1028 | 1.40 
Meliore 22) isa |. | Ode 
Potato meal 80.90, 040 | 8.10 
Holes beans e249 | 203 | 8.10 








COOKING OF FOODS. 


The cooking of food is an art practised by all races, savage 
as well as civilized. Food is cooked to improve its flavor, to 
soften it so that it can be masticated and more easily digested, 
and finally to destroy all parasites and disease germs that may 
be present in the raw food. By cooking, certain flavors are 
developed, which by their savoriness increase the appetite and 
the taste for the food. Cooking, moreover, destroys the tough 
fibrous envelops that surround many foods, thus permitting the 
food to be more easily acted upon by the various digestive 
fluids. Various parasitic organisms present in many foods are 
destroyed by cooking, and the food thus freed from one of its 
most dangerous elements, On cooking, the protein in food 
coagulates ; under the influence of dry heat the starches are 
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gradually converted into dextrin, whereas under the Savina 
ae zane best bah rae anual swell until they rupto: 

their en rs, by changed grteally ia into 
Sarena wi ix the source of the odor frequently given off 
in the cooking of food. When fats are heated, they undergo a 
change, with the production of frve fatty acids, which are often 
reponsible for the odors that exist in the kitchen. 

Cooking of Meat.—Boiling—In boiling meats the tem- 
perature of the water should not exceed the temperature neces+ 
sary for the coagulation of the proteins. In order that the meat 
may retain as much of its flavor as possible it should be immersed 

boiling water for a few moments; in this way the protein 
face immediately coaguilates, thus preventing escape 
constituents and so retaining all the nutritive elements* 


#285 
Fe 
a 


laced in nd water, and the temperature 
scared epee to 150° F. In this way the nutritious 
elements of the meat pass out into the broth. 

Roasting.—In roasting, the meat ix first exposed toa high 
temperature and aft | cooked slowly ; thus the onter layers 
coagulate at once, preventing escape of the juices. Roasting 
not only prevents evaporation of the flavors of meats, but by 
its effect On the extractives develops savory odors and flavors. 

Baking.—Baking much resembles roasting, except that by 
the latter the heat is applied all round the meat, in- 
stead of only to one side. 

Stewing—For this purpose ment is cut into small pieces 


and in a small quantity of water. The water is heated 
sh pie nes not pee! to boil; a certain amount of the nutri- 
tious ‘substances into the water, which then becomes 
rich, and to site ring substances and vegetables are 


added. Tnasmuch as the} jis is eaten with the meat, none of 
the nutritious ingredients is lost. 

Brazing.—In this process the meat is placed in a small 
vessel and covered with a strong liquor of vegetable and 
animal juices ; it is then heated, but not boiled. The tough 
fibers of the meat are thus loosened and made tender; the 

meat also becomes impregnated with vegetables and spices 
iin the juices, which enhances its flavor. 
Bro ling and roasting are similar processes, exeept 


— a 


- | 
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Habe hegleirgy ome hive are utilized ; the : is 

more rapid, a surfice being e: to the direct 

Se yn oot oe 
ing.—In this meat is put into boili 

with which it becomes saturated ; fatty ride are se fe 

duced, which have a tendency to irritate the stomach and cause 

indigestion. 

Cooking of Fish.—Fish may be boiled, broiled, baked, 
and fried. Boiled fish is most easily digested, Tnasmach as 
the flavoring substances are more easily dissolved ont into the 
water and lost, less time should be consumed in boiling fish 
than in boiling meat, Sir Henry Thompson has shown that 
even with careful boiling 5 per cent. of the solid matter of fish 
is apt to be lost ; for this reason steaming is often preferable, 


EFFECT OF COOKING. 

The effect of cooking on meat is to diminish its watery 
constituents, thus concentrating and rendering it more nutritions 5 
by this process also the extractives, as well as some of the fats, 
are partly removed, 

The following table, taken from Konig, shows the chemic 
composition of certain meats before and after cooking : 








Water. *itrogenoue yy, extractives, Mingnal 
Keef, mw. + + TA88 2251 0.86 123 
Beef boiled 5682 HAs 040 115 
Beef ronsted 56.39 34.28 a72 145 
Veal cutlets, raw... 71.55 6.93 0.63 115 
‘Veal cutlets roasted . . 57.59 11.0%, 0.03 148 





Effect of Cooking on Vegetables.—The important 
object in the cooking of vegetables is to rupture the cellulose 
envelop and o to soften the contained starch-granules. Under 
the influence of heat and moisture the starch swells and bursts 
its envelop, forming a paste; this paste, in its turn, expands 
and ruptures the cellulose envelop ; cooking, therefore, renders 
vegetable foods more easily digestible. 

As has been ted out, in the cooking of meats a certain 
proportion of the ingredients is lost. Unlike meats, however, 
vegetables become more watery in cooking. In this condition 
they are more easily acted upon by the gnstrie secretion ; on the 
other hand, the addition of water in cooking so increases their 
bulk that the motor fanction of the stomach is apt to be over- 
taxed. 

When food is cooked rapidly there is a tendency to overcook 
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X, 
closed in front by a door, and having an opening in the top 
that communicates with a tube to let off any ae iae steam. 
This box is surrounded by another, whose top and sides are 
made of non-conducting material, for the purpose of holding 
the heat. A standard, on which this box is set, and a lamp 
underneath complete the tus.” Atkinson claims that 
ordinarily two pounds of fuel are required for every pound of 
food cooked, whereas with his oven two and one-h: paral 
of fuel will cook sixty pounds of food. Canon More Ede, of 

|, invented a similar apparatus for the cooking of penny 
meals? He describes his apparatus as follows 
# Tt consists of a box 3 foot high, 2 fect wide, 1 foot 9 inches 
deep, with an outer case of sheet iron. ‘The sides and lid are 
lined with 2} inches of felt, and inside this, again, is a further 
lining of tin. Underneath this box, which will hold 30 gallons, 
are two of Fletcher’s atmospheric gas-burners. The 
felt being a non-conductor, nearly all the heat from the gas is 
utilized, and a comparatively small expenditure of gas suffices 
to raise the tem; re of the contents of the box to boiling- 
point, or to the required for the food which is being cooked. 
“When once the desired temperature ix obtained, one of the 
burners eau be turned off and the other lowered, when, owing 
to the prevention of radiation by the felt, it will be found that 
a ly nominal expenditure of gus will enable the tempera- 
ture to be maintained for hours, and even when the gas is 
totally extinguished, many hours will elapse before food cooked 
ae except in the case of puddings which require rapid 
pee coe aking is done in rf iota pan, which is heal 
fnsile the box, and which contains rather more than twenty 
gallons, The apparatus may be best described as a huge War- 
with the additional advantage that the whole of the 
is surrounded by warm water.” 
‘Edward The Sciece of Notrition andl the Art of Cooking in the 
, , Damrell & Upham, 1896, 
Sey ropa woking, London, Walter Seott, 1894. 


verages. 
The diseases duc to the taking of insufficient food are « 

tion, malnutrition, marasmus, and some forms of anemia. Chio- 

rosis ix apt to occur in underfed girls. 

Overeating, or the tiking of i improper food, gives rise to a 

great variety of diseases, especially in those who have heredi- 

tary tendencies to certain diseases. The food, by producing 

aay in the alimentary tract, may be the direct cause of dis— 

as in acute indigestion, diarrhea, and the like. 

ee kale be produced by the excessive amounts of food assimi— 

lnted either being deposited as fat and causing obesity, ork 

overworking the organs of excretion, producing 

or scleroses. ‘The kidneys, liver, and heart are the organs pe 

likely to suffer, but the nervous system may also be affeeted. 

Tn epileptics attacks may be brought on by overfeeding, Gout, 

lithemia, and the like are among the diseases caused by a too 
Diseases of the skin, such as acne, eczema, and 

ay also have the same causal factor, 




















a fact that is not generally admitted. The common= 
sof overdrinking are the nervous conditions caused by 
excessive tea- or coffec-drinking, and the all too familiar condi~ 
tion, with its well-known symptomatology, of acute or chronie 
aleoholism. 

Acute thod-polsoning 1 is due to the action of ptomains, 
and is often known as ptomain-poisoning. Ptomains, or ae 
are poisonous substances east by the action of bacteria, ani 
may be generated in nitrogenous ‘foods or in the alimentary 
tmet. They resemble alkaloids, and when absorbed are par- 
tially destroyed in the liver, 
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Parasites in Food or Drink.—Quite a number of dis- 
eases are communicated to man through either the parasite or 
pees being pale into Ld Boron with the food or in 

inking-water. a thorough knowledge of these tes 
and their effects on the buman system the student is to 
the text-books on i > 

Orally taken i With the drickingrmsten To tllory 
is ly in wit rinking-water. Its life-hi 
is not definitely known. ; Be 

Coccidium Oviforme.—The spores, known as psoros| 
have been found in the liver, brea and other organs ge 
They ly gain entrance into the system from water, green 
ee handling animals such as dogs and rabbits. 
The life-history of this orgunism is obscure. 

Trichomonas ' and cercomonas are smal) parasites at times 
found in the stools. 


Distoma hepaticum, or liver fluke, usually infests the gall~ 
duct or the ladder. The embryos are attached to aquatie 
, and hence are believed to be taken in with them or with 
. Several other species are described as occur- 

ring in China and in Egypt. 
Bilharzia hematobia, or blood fluke, is found in the urine. 
Tt is a native of Egypt, southern Africa, and Arabia. The 
embryos are probably taken into the body with drinking- 


water, 

Tapeworm.—Severil epecies of tapeworm have been de- 
seribed. The neck and head of this worm, called the scolex, 
may become eneysted, and the worm is then known as the 


Tenia Solium—The pork tapeworm is a somewhat rare 
form, infection nsually taking place by means of the embryos 
present in raw or underdone pork, The embryos are seen in 
the meat as small white spots, and, from its mottled appearance, 
the meat containing them is usually called measly pork. Goy= 
ernment i ion of meat has done much to prevent infection 
by this and other forms of parasites. 

Tonia mediocanellata or saginate is the most common tape- 
worm in the United States. Infection is produced through 
eating mw or underdone beef. There are several other rare 


Svacial description of tho trichomonss, we Dock, Amer. Jour: Sed. Sey 
1896, vol. exi, p. 1. 


i em. 
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Tenia cucunerina or ) a very is 
found in the dog and occasionally in man. Its oecur 


in the dog louse, 
Tania ta is a form found in Boston. 
Tania nane and madagascariensis are forms occasionally met 
with, : 
Bothriocephalus latus is a tapeworm found in the north of 
Europe, but is occasionally imported into the United States, 
‘The larvw are found in fish. Two other forms, B. maritina 
and LO ote have been found in man. B. cordatus, seen in 
Greenlat and B. ecvistalus ave other rare forms; the former 
was found in an immature state in Iceland and the latter 


usually occurs in cats or dogs. 
is found in the intestines of dogs. 





Tenia Echinococcus. —Thir 
Tn man it may form single or multilocular eysts. Infection 
occurs from handling dogs or from eating green vegetables, Tt 
is rare in America, but not uncommon in Europe. 

Ascaris lumbricoides, or round-worm, is a common parasite 
whose life-history is unknown, 

Oxyuris vermicularis, or pin-worm, a small parasite often 
found in children, is believed to be taken in with fruit and 
other raw food. 

Strongylus duodenale, also called Anchylostomum duo- 
denale, is a parasite attracting considerable attention in Amer- 
ica. Formerly but little known in the United States, numer- 
ous instances of infection by this parasite have recently been 
reported. It is a small parasite, from 6 to 10 millimeters long, 
and is present in the upper part of the intestine. Tet causes 

" ‘The embryos of the parasite are probably taken 
in with drinking-water, is apt to occur in brick-makers, 
miners, and those following similar oceupations, 

Filaria Sanguinis Hominis.—This parasite is found in the 
Southern States, and is probably also taken with impure water. 
Tt causes hematochyluria and certain forms of clephantiasis. 

Filaria or Dracunculus medinensis, or guinca-worm, de- 
velops in the eyclops, a small erustacean, ‘The larve are prob- 
ably taken into the stomach with drinking-water, Tt causes 
vesicles and ulcers, Cases of infection that must occurred 
in America have been described. 

Trichocephalus dispar, or whipworm, is found in the cecum, 
and is about 4 or 5 centimeters in length, It does not, as a 
rule, cause any symptoms. 

Rhabdonema intestinale is a small parasite often spoken of 
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as the Cochin-China diarrhea worm. Tt is found in the intes- 
tines, and causes a form of tropical diarrhea, It has been 
discovered in many parts of the world. 
eaued by ie ancl Seaeay pak one 
i sone a ly” pork, or ine 
fected with Prickina spiralis, This parasite amare ht mil- 
limeters in length—the ferme, 3 to 3.5 millimeters, and the 
embryos from 0,5 to 1 millimeters The embryos are generally 
coiled up and encapsulated, and are seen in the voluntary 
muscles, giving rise to the name mentioned above. The para- 
site is also found in the rat, and Dock believes that the disease 
is communicated to the hog by eating infected rats. 

“When taken into the intestinal canal, the en surrounding 
the embryo is dissolved, and in from three to six days the latter 
develops into a full-grown trichina, The female produces the 
embryos by thousands, and these work their way through the 
intestinal wall and enter into the voluntary muscles, where they 
may be found several weeks after infection. If they are to be 
found at all, they are present in the diaphragm, which, owing to 
its proximity to the intestinal canal, is the favorite site, In the 
musoles the parasites are surrounded by a zone of irritation, 
and finally become encapsulated, lime salts being deposited in 
the capsule, Thus encapsulated, the parasite may live for 
jam Its presence gives rise to gastro-intestinal irritation, 

> pain, and tion. There is frequently a picture 
simulati id. A marked eosinophilia is usually present, 
a dane proves fital in many cases. 
ing to the frequency with which raw pork is eaten 
oo zy tichiniats Ses in that Realy than in 
the United States A temperature of 140° F. kills the para- 
site, and the only sure way of preventing the disease is to cook 
all pork. ‘The presence of the parasite is easily detected, and 
in where meat is inspected infected meat should be rejected 
Ye the Government inspector. Pickling and coring meat may, 
if the pieces are thin, kill the parasites, but they may survive 
if the pieces of meat are large. 

Diseases from Milk.—Numerous diseases are transmitted 
through the agency of milk, the cow itself being diseased or 

Gent contamination of the milk taking plice. ‘The cow 

be suffering from diseased adders or from some affection 

of the mammary gland. The organism most commonly present 

‘in infected milk is the streptococcus. Tubercle bacilli may find 

‘their way into the milk from a diseased gland or adder. As a 
n 


belie en 
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rule, it may be stated that if the disease, whatever it may 
ii mama gl em he oy aly a 
the bacteria which gave rise to the disease will find atl 
into the milk, It be borne in mind, however, that 
from a sick cow, even if it does not cause disease dirvetly, is 
apt to be poor in quality, and is not desirable for food. 

Milk infection is most commonly the result of impure milk, 
made so by improper care and contamination with toxin= 
producing bacteria. The disease may be the resuli of toxins 
formed in the milk, or the bacteria themselves may be the cause 
of the disturbance, (For details as to the proper care of this 
food, see the section on Milk.) 

Tuberculosis—Milk as a cause of tuberculosis has of late 
years been the subject of much discussion, This discussion was 
largely the result of a statement made by Koch, in 1901, that 
bovine tuberculosis could not be transmitted to man, and that 
the disease as found in man and in animals was due to two 
different organisms. This statement has not been borne out 
by facts, and it may with safety be stated that the disease in 
both man and animals is due to the same organism, although 
some differences in the disease and also in the ism as 
found in man and in animals exist. If a cow has tul losis 
of the mammary gland or of the udder, although the disease 
may not be apparent to the naked eye, the milk will contain 
tubercle bacilli. If the disease occurs elsewhere in the body, 
tubercle bacilli are not apt to find their way into the milk. 
The tubercle bacillus, moreover, does not maltiply in milk. 
‘Tuberenlosis may be produced in man by the same bacillas that 
eauses bovine tuberculosis, Where this has occurred, it has 
usually been the result of accident, the disease following being 
of a local nature and of no great intensity. With what degree 
of frequency the tubercle bacillus is found in milk, and whether 
it has ever caused tuberculosis from the use of milk containing 
it, are questions that can not be definitely answered at this time, 

Diarrheal Diseases.—The question of diarrheal diseases as 
caused by milk ia of the greatest practical importance, Diarrheal 
disease js commonest in the warm months, and 97 per cont. of 
the eases that occur in children are in bottle-fed babies. Where 
the milk is pure and where proper care has been observed in 
transmission from the cow to consumer, the disease is rare. 
Where the milk is impure and is carelessly handled, many cases 
of diarrhea and death are the result. These diseases may be pro- 
duced by toxins generated in the milk by the bacteria, or by 
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summer diarrhea. disease is probably due to different 
eee investigations point to Bacillus 
ope 1 ae most commonly present. There is no 


eke aie the ine range of milk infections 


ng tha nie al jean edit may their way into milk 
bekeons ina mild form, or 


occurred as the result of mi  nioion ie = usually 
been traced to a case of the disease in @ milkers family. 

Typhoid Fever.—This has also been caused by infected 

milk.. The infection in many cases has been transmitted by a 

who has had “ walking” or ambulant typhoid, but more 

it is the result of washing the milk-cans with water 

containing typhoid bacilli. As the organism multiplies rapidly 

it is very apt to cause the disease. 
ee pein Cholera.—This disease may be transmitted through 
Literate of milk, bat the usual ee of infection is through 
drinking-water. 


Milk-poisoning Galactotoxismus).—In 1885. tyrotoxicon 
was found in milk, and in 1886 Newton and Wallace reported 
series of cases of poisoning due to the presence of 
this toxin in milk. The milk was obtained from a dairy in 
which the milking was done at midnight and at noon, The 
noon milk was the one that was poisonous, While still warm 
it was placed in cans, and delivered to the consumers in the 
heat of the day. The heat permitted the growth of bacteria 
which cansed the formation of toxin, There have been numer- 
ous instances where its presence in milk has caused poisoning, 
Vaughan and Novy have also found it in ice-cream and in 
enstard. Shearer has demonstrated its presence in vanilla and 
lemon ices, Besides tyrotoxicon, other toxins have been found 
in milk. Vaughan and Perkins have isolated a toxin, caused 
by a colon-like bacillus, which produces marked symptoms, 
Cheese-poisoning (Tryrotoxismus).—As carly as 
1827 theories began to be disseminated as to the reason why 
some cheese, usually 9 ntly unaltered so. far as ordinary 
observation aid cause Licey Hiinnefeld and 
others after him believed it to be due to the fatty acids, 


— > 
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Michigan State Board oe Health. met ou ate of 
were attacked, and the symptoms varied so 
taken, beng more severe ay ect eee 

gested. TI ptoms were vou! 

stools 5 ihe toa at first white, berame red and 





cyanosis, reat studied these eases, and found 
poisoning was due to twelve different varieties of cheese, most 
of which came from one factory, The cheese seemed to differ 
se little from ordinary good cheese, but if offered to eats or 

logs together with good cheese, the animals invariably chose 
i good, If fed to hungry cats, they would eat it and appar- 





mose; Vaughan and Perkins, two bacilli; and Vaughan and 
MeClymonds, a bacillus of the colon group, all of which were 
toxic. 

Typhoid Fever and Oysters.—Typhoid fever has been 
transmitted by infected oysters, the oysters having usually been 
grown very near the outlet of a sewer or on artificial beds. Tn 
New Haven, some years ago, thirty students were infected with 
typhoid by eating raw oysters supplied by a dealer who made a 
practice of placing the fresh oysters in the river for a day or two 
after receiving them. Running from his house to the river, 
near where he had placed the oysters, was a drain-pipe. His 
daughter had typhoid at the time, and his wife had died of the 
disease shortly before. Instances have been reported in other, 
countries, but it is not a very common mode of infection. 

Poison from Mussels (Mytilotoxismus),—Acconl- 
ing to Vaughan and Novy, there are three kinds of mussel 
Heiesding: 

: Where the principal symptoms are gastro-intestinal, and 
Sr varying intensity. This form may at times be choleriform 
(Combé), Death may follow very rapidly—in Combé’s case it 
occurred in two days, 

2. The most frequent form is that in which symptoms are 
principally nervous, coming on shortly after the mussels are 
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days. 

ry In the third form the symptoms are those of an intoxiea~ 
tion eee aleoholism followed by paralysis and death, 
Combé in 1827, reported death as carly as hours after 
eating the musscls, and others six or seven hours, and still others 
after longer intervals. 

Various shovic secries Eas been adi vancall Wo explain tulenaloe 
mussel-poisoning. Brieger bas isolated a toxin from mussels 
which he calls mytilotoxin, which caused a fatal case of poison- 
ing. Further study is needed to decide the question of the 
toxin in the other forms. 

I-fish taken from filthy water is apt to be poisonous, At 
Havre, France, cases of poisoning occurred from the eating of 
oysters taken from near the outlet of a drain from a lye 
water-closet (Pasquier). Various rules for recognizing 
ous shell-fish have been given, but they are not, asa ral aa 
able. Shell-fish that is fresh, that has been taken from clean 
water, and that has heen washed with clean water, is lly 
safe. ees summer temperature, whether cooked or not, 
Bemis food. 


bacterial diseases i may cause disease in man. (4) Tike 
other nitrogenous foods, fish may be infected with bacteria 
which produce toxins. 
_ Kobert, according to Novy and Vaughan, makes the follow- 
ing classification of poisonous fish : 
1. Where the fish are supplied with poison glands connected 
wih barbed fins, with which they wor their enemies, like the 
— ‘These cause prostration, convulsions, and death 


mus Tetrodon, « Japanese fish which has poisonous 

are lexs poisonous in winter, when the ovaries 

eaicive. Kakké, a diese of Japan and other Eastern 

patie, is believed to be due to the eating of certain varieties 
of the Scombrida: family. 

3. Certuin other fish whose flesh and glands are harmless 
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be dangerous on account of the | 
Ra rahe: eter on whol they fea 








Ms 
vomiting, diarrhea, ration, rushes, ote. “oe 

Tn Bessie cavd Gormany have aberrant n 
raw, may produce disease, but that, when hiy exc 
are harmless, The cause is probably found in a bacteria 
ease of the fish. " Ss 

Meat-poisoning (Kreotoxismus).—Many forms of 
meat-poisoning have been described, and some have been given’ 
special names, Certain diseases the result of direct 
sion will be considered separately. ‘The meat of animals that 
have died of disease of any kind is unfit for food, and the old. 
Mosaio law, “ Ye shall not eat anything that dieth of i a 
is a good hygienic rule. ‘The Jewish laws i 
were regarded as clean and unclean meats are set forth in the 
fourteenth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy. 

Poisoning has followed the ingestion of meats of various: 
kinds in which toxic substances had formed. Some meats 
undergo changes that can he detected by ordinary means, while 
in still others putrefactive changes are not apparent, The 
poisons yary in nature, and in some cases toxins and bacteria 
have been isolated. Among the many foods that have caused 
meat-poisoning may be mentioned eanned meats—pige’ tongues, 
ported chicken, and the like; ham, sausnge, brawn, veal and 
pork pies, ribs of beef, goose-grease—in fact, almost every kind 
and form of meat foods. 

Sausage-poisoning, known ax botulismus or allantiasis, has 
been known for over a hundred years. It is becoming less 
frequent as the causes that give rise to the disease are becoming: 
better known to sansage-makers. In Baden, Germany, where 
very faulty methods of preparing and curing sausage were in 
vogue, the disease was formerly frequent. Blood that had 
become decomposed was often used, and in other instances the 
sansage was imperfectly cured, the ontside being smoked and 
rendered harmless, the center remaining soft and highly poison~ 
ous. For this reason those who ate the outside of the sausage 
exhibited no ill effects, while those who partook of the center 
were made very ill and many died, The symptoms vary with 

1OLp Trsrament: Dewlermomy xiv: 21. 
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the kind of poison that has developed in the meat, but there 
are no characteristic lesions in those who die. 

“Von Faber, in 1821, observed sixteen persons who were 
made sick by eating fresh unsmoked sausage made from the 
flesh of a pig which Ler alae enlace eaters 
Five of patients di The symptoms were as follows: 
ese were constriction of the uuse and difficulty in swal- 
lowing, retching, vomiting, colic-like pains, vertigo, hoarseness, 
peed of sic y ac ectaat Tae Rapes ‘cases, 
there was complete exhaustion, and, finally, paralysis. The 
eyeballs were retracted, the pupils were sometimes dilated and 

contracted, and they did not respond to light; there was 
paralysis of the upper lids. The tonsils were swollen, but not 
as in tonsillitis. Liquids which were not irritating eonld be 
carried a3 far as the esophagus, when they were rejected from 
the mouth and nose with coughing. Solid food could not be 
swallowed. On the back of the tongue aad in the pharynx 
there was observed « puriform exudate. Obstinate constipation 
existed in all, while the sphincter ani was paralyzed. Breathing 
was easy, but all had a croupous cough. The skin was dry 
and there was incontinence of urine. ere wax no delirium, 
and the mind remained clear to the last.” * 

Schiiz cites eases of poisoning caused by eating liver sausage. 
‘There were loss of voice, typhoid-like stools, marked delirium, 
and mental disturbance that persisted for weeks afterward, 
‘The onset occurred in from eighteen to twenty-four hours after 
eating the sausage, und lasted from one to four weeks, There 
were no 


‘Tripe has reported over 60 cases where there were frequent 
stools, weak and rapid heart, and deliriam, The pupils were 

contracted but reacted to light. 

Bal reported 490 deaths due to pneumonia, caused in 
most of the cases by eating infected bacon. According to this 
observer, those who had the disease could transmit it to others 
who had not eaten of the meat, a fact that has been noted in 
sg anos instances. After having been kept several months 
the lost ita toxidty, ‘This epidemic was known as the 

pneumonias epidemic. 

‘Another intereeting epidemic of meat-poisoning occurred at 

Holland. Meat from a cow sick with puerperal 
fever was eaten by 256 soldiers and 36 citizens, the symptoms 
consisting of vomiting, purging, dizziness, sleeplessness, dilata- 

"Vaughan and Novy, Cellelar Tosina 


ss. 
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tion of the and in some cases an 
nea aor 


lated a bacill a ress ling the colon becling Van 
discovered a bacillus similar to that found in ol 


it was present in meat that, apparently, had not serge 
3 died. 


trefactive cha ; 34 persons were affected and 3. 
The 5) comets of delirium, fever, pain 
and head, and prostration. Bllezelles, of 
ongnism in bam that appeared, fresh, but that 
poisoning in some with fatal reeults. The patients had marke 
nervous symptoms, consisting of diplopia, mydriasis, ptosis, 
aphasia, aphonia, and anuria. Other portians of the pig were 
eaten without causing any ill effects. Phe ham had been cured 
in brine, while the other part of the pig had not, An anaérobie 
organism was searched for and found, and this was named 
Bacillus botulismus, Tt is as virulent as the tetanus bacillus. 






OTHER FORMS OF FOOD-POISONING. 


Mushroom-poisoning.—Poisonons fungi are often mis~ 
taken for edible mushrooms, and lead to toxic symptome, Tf 
there is. ring about the stalk and the mushroom peel 
and has pink gills, it is said to be non-poisonous. This rule is 
not a suf one, since some of the most dangerous forms of 
fungi answer to this description. The active principle in these 
poisonous fungi is muscarin or some allied alkaloid. The 
symptoms produced are vomiting, diarrhea, cramps, and great 
prostration. The pupils are contracted, and in children there 
may be convulsions. The treatment consists in emptying the 
stomach and bowels as promptly as possible, and in giving 
atropin and other restoratives. 

Grain-poisoning.—There are three forme of grain-poison= 
ing, generally described as ergotism, pellagra, and lathyrism, 
They are diseases seen almost exclusively among the squalid 
and destitute, the effects being due to insufficient nourishment 
combined in each case with the specitic poison from the grain, 
Most cases and epidemics have occurred among the poverty= 














il 
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stricken European ts. ane well-to-do and properly 
nourished are much: gee eres hy 


Ergotism \Geimeey ite history of ergotism is 
interesting, It is very Ue tha ayes of 
reves fire,” dleseribe the twelfth century and later, 
were cases of Notena naire It is also probable that “ 
and various forms of ulcers and gangrene were confou 
it and with one another. It is not within the province of “this 
book to describe the horrible e ies of the middle ages, with 
their wake of mutilations misery, Within recent years 

have occurred in Russia, 

‘Thuillier was the first to discover that the cause of the dis 
ease existed in spurred rye. He also pointed out that the ye 
is spurred in the damp, cold seasons, and that the degree of 
virulence depends upon the amount of the poison taken. He 
proved his theories ie animal experimentation. Dodart, in 
ah rcnctharraae that ergot was most active when fresh, and 
that it loses in virulence as it ages. It is produced by « mi- 
eroscopic parasite, known as Qlavicepe purpurea, growing on 
the rye. The disease is caused by eating the grain on which 
the ecko at een to Kobert, ergot eialaing 

acid, which causes gut ¢, and cornu 
tin, which provokes the anesthesia and laeaiaiace The sus- 
ceptibility of different individuals varies greatly. There are 
two forms of the disease, one in which gangrene is the promi- 
nent feature, and «second in which there are convulsions and 
Capea An acute and a chronic form of the disease occur, 
in the form there are, at first, tingling, ancathesia, 
Raasils etrencnts, and later blood wei tllseed by gan- 
grene of te eiearawet ty the Res res there are 
prodromal symptoms, ing for a week or ten days, consistil 
of headache, weakness, and tingling sensations. Following 
these there are cramps in the muscles and convulsions. The 
spasins inay Inst for boars or days, and are apt to recur, Men- 
tal disturbances and symptoms of cord involvement may super- 
ven. The disease should not be mistaken for erythromelalgia, 
Raynaud's disease, or acrolynia, whose symptoms it simulates. 
to Bitiger, ergot may be detected in flour by mix~ 
ing a small quantity with ether and adding a few crystals of 
oxalic acid. The mixture is then boiled and allowed to settle 
and clear, If ergot is present, a red tinge will be imparted to 


fluid. 
‘Lathyrism (Lupinosis).—This is a milder form of grain- 


i i 


& 
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soning, the poisonous it being the seed of 
iting, pee see, Nee Se ol ee 
soning occurs from the meal ground from these seeds, which has 
been used to adulterate flour. ‘The disease was noted as early 
as the seventeenth century, and was studied by James Irving in 
India. As the result of the failure of the wheat crop at 
habad the inhabitants used the chick- for food, and an epi- 
demie of lathryism followed. The di affects the legs, 
eee De stiffness of the joints, and may cause a spastic 
parap) 

Pellagra (Maidismus).—This is also a disease of extreme 
prey and misery, and has been seen principally in Italy, 

nce, Spain, and Roumania, It has never been observed in 
America. It is caused by eating fermented maize. ‘The exact 
nature of the changes in the grain are not fully understood. 
The early symptoms are indefinite weakness, pains, and diges- 
tive disturbances. The skin is usually affected, hence the name, 
pellagra (pellis agria—i. ¢., ulcer of the skin). An erythema, 
with or he and petechize, appears. Bulle are frequent, and 
when they break they leave ulcers. The skin symptoms dis- 
appear, but a pigmented skin remains, After several months 
the symptoms subside, usually to recur the following spring. 
Tn the severer cases there may be pronounced nervous symp-= 
toms, such as convulsions, cramps, headaches, and even pantlysis 
and mental disturbance. The last do not generally come on 
until the disease has been present for several years. Many of! 
the cases in the insane asylums in various parts of Italy are 
cases of pellagra, usually with either melancholia or a suicidal 
mania. In this stage the condition is hopeless. 

Phosphorus-poisoning.—It has heen recommended that, 
after acute phosphorus-poisoning, all fat be excluded from the 
diet, on the principle that fat will dissolve any phosphorus 
remaining in the stomach and so hasten its absorption, For 
this reason the articles excluded should be not only the butter 
and other fats, but even milk and the yolks of eggs. ‘The diet 
should consist chiefly of cereals, grucls, and the like. After 
soveral days the ordinary diet may gradually be resumed. 

In chronic phosphorus-poisoning Magitot, of Paris, recom= 
mends an exclusive milk diet, combined with the inhalation of 
oxygen, gentle exercise, and repeated small doses of turpentine, 
If suppuration has occurred, a supporting diet of the most 
nutritious character, similar to that used for other suppurative 
conditions, should be prescribed. 
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pens neler See ee ne OE 
the entire muster of Japanese sailors were affected with beriberi. 
In 1883 there were 1236 cases among 5349 men. In 1884 
more nitrogenons food was added to the diet, and the following 

year only 41 cases were re} In 1887 the disease had 
a pitealy disappeared. hygienic reforms brought about 
at the sume time probably had a "decided influence in extermi- 
nating the disease. It has been attributed to the use of an 
excess of carbohydrate food or spoiled rice, 

Manson states that with proper hygienic measures and a 
liberal and varied dietary the discane lisease may be prevented. If rice 
is used, the amount taken should be decreased, and wheat, bar- 
ley, cats, or beans substitated. 

Actinomycosis.—This disease is comparatively rare in 
America. There is no evidence to show that it has ever been 
transmitted by articles of diet, but cases are recorded where the 
infection has been traced to burley-sheaths, to grain chewed 
raw, and to straw being carried in the mouth. The mammary 
gland, both in cows and in women, may be infected, but so far 
no case has been traced directly to milk. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease.—This disease may be trans- 
mitted from infected cattle by means of milk or butter made 
from the milk of cows suffering from the disease, as well as by 
direct contact with the animals. The disease was studied as 
early as 1834, when three German veterinary surgeons drank 
the milk from infected cows, All developed the disease. In- 
fants and children have also been infected by drinking con- 
taminated milk. ‘The contagious principle is destroyed by heat, 
hut the flesh, milk, and milk-products of animals with foot- 
and-mouth disease should not be used for food, During epi- 
demies especial care should be taken to avoid the products of 
such animals, and in case of doubt the milk should be boiled 


before é 

Disease.—Hydatid cysts, caused by the eggs 
of Tenia echinococeus, may also be classed with the diseases 
eaused by diet. The parasite grows in the small intestine of 
dogs, and the ova are taken into the alimentary eanal of man 
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drinking water containing them, by handling dogs and 
cing ied ane tthe thy aby maw 
green vegetables. The disease is rare in 

medical wards of the Vienna hospitals a routine question is, 
“Do you keep dogs, and do you eat green salads?” 


IDIOSYNCRASIES. 


In considering food-poisoning, the existence of food idiosyn- 
crasies must be borne in mind, for, uside from the fatel forms, 
there are many ms in whom certain articles of diet give 
tize to curious effects. Many of these are ‘eee pectly 
so,and it is not unusual for patients to declare that this or 
that article of food does not agree with them. This is especially 
true of milk. As a matter of fact, the idiosynerasy has b 
part of the mental equipment of the individual for a long time, 
and in many cases has been fostered by physicians who play 
upon the imagination of their patients; especially is this so 
with regard to drugs. It is, however, undoubtedly true that 
food idiosynerasies do exist, and that in certain people partieu- 
lar articles of diet will produce symptoms often of an ciening 
satare. The most usnal manifestation is the production 
rashes, generally of an urticarial type. The eating of straw- 
berries, oysters, crabs, and other shell-fish is a frequent eause, 
In others attacks of vomiting, gastric pain, diarrhea, faintness, 
or combinations of these, may be produced. Among other 
articles mentioned as occasionally producing this effect are the 
white or the yolk of eggs, coffee, tea, fat, honey, and, indeed, 
almost any article of diet. Amblyopia has been attributed to 
the use of chocolate. 





FOOD ADULTERATION. 


‘The adulteration of food is a subject of such wide scope that 
it can not be entered into here in detail.! The subject is one of 
the greatest importance to the community at lange ; and where 
legal restrictions do not exist, laws should be enacted which will 
insure the proper inspection and regulation of the sule of all 


1 For an extended study of this subject the reader is referred to Blyth's 
book on Fonds, and also to the excellent bulletins of the Division of Chem 
of the United Stater Department of Agriculture. ‘The bulletin on F 
Adulterstion, known as No, 18, of which some ten ports have already heen 
ised, cn be found in all the langer libraries, but, unfortunately, the. earlier 
parts aro out of print. It is to be hoped that this bulletin will be reprinted at 
an early date. 
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food-stuils. The sale of injurious articles should be absolutely 
jibited, and aja ber non-injurious coe 

properly branded so it e purchaser may not compel 
to pay an exorbitant price for an inferior article. The laws 
shor ly to both native and imported food-stulfs. 

In the United States the law enacted July 1, 1903, ibis 
the introduction of—(a) foods containing substances 
to health ; (6) those misbranded ; and (c) foods the sale of which 
is prohibited i in the country from which they are shipped. 

Almost all the States have enacted food Jaws of more or less 
efficiency, but the laws should be snfficiently uniform and 
stringent to prevent the sale of food-stuffs deleterious to health, 
and to prevent misbranding. Although under the present law 
os ENN Ld eben properly branded, there are great 
Spaces, set articles have entered. the country, for 

perpetration of fraud; the same is true of native food- 

Food adulteration is of two kinds: that which is injurious 
and that which is non-injurious. ‘The latter is practised where 
there are no fixed standards, or, where such do exist, in dehase- 
ments from these fixed standards Adulterations may be clas- 
sified as follows: 

1, Conventional—to suit the taste and demands of the public, 
Such adulterations are usually effected by means of coloring- 
matters, many of which are harmful, and’ by bleaching certain 


2. Accidental or ineidental—arising from environment, care- 
Tesness, or incompetency on the part of the producer, manu- 
facturer, or his agents. This usually consists in an admixture 
of some foreign substance, such ax husks, stems, leaves, ote. 

8. Arbiirery—to comply with or take advantage of certain 
fixed arbitrary eee 5 

4, Intentional—for purposes of gain and competition, 

Alcoholic 8 are frequently adulterated. Wood 
‘or methyl alcohol is sometimes substituted for grain or ethyl 
alcohol. This ix expecially true of the flavoring extracts, which 
are used fn stuall quantities. Wood alcohol is an exccedingly 

adalterant. indness and even death have followed 

use, The higher they stand in the series, the more toxic 

| Salmsbala'become. Hunt has shown that a larger xingle doso 
of methyl alcohol than of ethyl alcohol is required to kill, but 

t the alcohols differ widely a regards their effects with con- 

- use, A quantity of ethyl alcohol somewhat below the 
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Jethal dose may be taken day after day without causing death, 
wheres repeated large doses of alcohol may opiate 
result in death, the reason being that the end-products of grain 
alcohol are acetic acid and water, whereas the end-products of 
wood alcohol are formic acid and water. 

Adulterated alcoholic liquors contain fasel oil, tannin, 
wood, water, coloring-matter, and burnt eugar. Varions 
of cheap whisky and brandy are manufactured by unserapalous 
rectifiers by mixing newly made alcohol with coloring and 
flavoring matters. An. imitation of gin is frequently made 
from cheap spirits, turpentine, sugar, and water. 

The Adulteration of Beer, Wine, etc.— Wine and heer are 
sophisticated by the addition of various substances usual 
added as preservatives. Chief among these is sli acid, 
which is added to arrest the action of ferments. Its use is 
forbidden in France and Germany, although in the latter 
country it may be added to beers that are to be exported. 

Gerard found that, in a liter, wine contained 1.95, 1.60, 1.48, 
1.41, 1.35, 0.81, and in one case as much as 3.5 grams of 
salicylic acid; syrup contained in the same quantity, 0.50-1.50 
grams; beer, 0.25-1.25 grams; milk, 0.25-1.85 grams. In 





preservatives. Its use is forbidden in both France and Ger- 






many. Borax is frequently used, and is also forbidden in the 
countries mentioned. Sodium bicarbonate is used in beer to 
correet the acidity caused by improper brewing, and also to 
cause an increase in the carbonic acid content, so that the beer 
will have a better “ head.” 

Wine is adulterated by adding sugar, gummy substances, 
coloring-matters, and salicylic acid and mineral acids as pre~ 
servatives. In France wine is frequently plastered by the 
addition of gypsum, or calcium sulphate. As Crampton says + 
“The sulphuric acid of the lime salts replaces the tartaric acid 
which is combined with potash, and forms an acid sulphate of 
potash, while the tartaric acid separates out as a tartrate of 
ime.” This gives the wine a brighter color, clears it, and 
makes it keep better. 

Adulterated beer may contain burnt sugar, licorice, treacle, 
quassia, coriander, caraway seed, Cayenne pepper, soda, sali- 
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eylie acid, salt, carbonic acid (artificially onions 
other than barley, ap acne (added ty ieellen, 
tobaceo, and Coceulus indicus, 

Cider is frequently adulterated by the addition of water and 

Sey of the and is also manufactured artificially. 
malt extracts are merely beers, and most 

ara er little or no diastasic action ; they have no special 
Sutwale nor do such extracts aid digestion, Some are adul~ 
temted and eed 

nently adulterated and imitated, and may 
contain capes col matter. Maraschino and’ crtme 
See eaeactes be colored with anilin dyes, and they 
sometimes contain an astonishing amount of coloring-matter, 

Tea.—Uniler the present law teas imported into the United 
‘States are ly free from adulteration. Many inferior 
teas are |, however, and their sale is not restricted. Tea 
pars cies ol by mixing eaeeees or foreign oe with 
it, coloring-matter astringents. “ Facing” is 
mtg, practised, and consists of rely ig the leaves with 

mbago, indigo, or Prussian blue, the object being to make 
an inferior tea resemble a better product. The small amount 
of the adulterants used is not injurious, and the adulteration:is 
easily detected. 


Coffee.—Green and roasted coffee may be imitated. An 
inferior grade of coffee is frequently branded and sold asa 
better article, and roasted coffee may be adulterated by the 
addition of too much gluzing, Ground coffee is frequently 
adulterated, and may contain little or no coffee. Chicory is the 
commonest adulterant. 

Cocoa is frequently adulterated by adding starch, sugar, 
elay, brick-dust, coloring-matter, and flavoring materials, ‘The 
cona-butter may be extracted and tallow or other fits and oils 


spaoste Sa adulterated by adding other grains before grind- 
ing or by mixing other flours of an inferior grade or from a 
ai grain. In the United States the sale of “mixed” 
ee crecaied by law. The mixer must pay a special tax, 
the prodact must be correctly Inbelled. Various mineral 
sree have been found in European flours, but such 
adalterants are seldom used in the United States, 
‘Bread,—This has been adulterated by the use of inferior flour, 
and by the addition of other substances. Tnstances have been 
reported of the use of sulphate of copper and of ammonium, and 


= 
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alum is also used. In foreign gypsum have 
Raha Gitane aieitias pr eage to bread made 
from an inferior flour, for Lh yaa of making it resemble 
that made from a better quali 

Butter.—This may be sdclornted with oleomargarin, but- 
terin water (“stretched butter”), lard, cotton-seed oil, beef suet, 
and olive oil. Butter and oleomargarin have about the same 
composition, und possess about equal digestibility, ai San 
balance slightly in favor of butter. Ole “i 
injurious, but to prevent fraud should be correctly Inbellel. 

Lard.—This may be adulterated with stearin, sheer a4) 
oil, and water, The adulterants are usually harmless, 

Olive oil.—This is frequently adulterated with cotton-seed 
oil, ete. Foreign oils are not so commonly adulterated as 
formerly, but foreign labels are frequently placed on impure 
oils, the labelling being done in the United States. 

Confectionery is sometimes sophisticated with tartaric 
acid, glucose, starch, soapstone, and other substances, Injuri- 
ous coloring-matters may be used. 

Spices.—These, particularly the ground spices, are fre~ 
quently adulterated, Black pepper has been extensively adul- 
terated with a large variety of substances. 

Honey.—This is frequently adulterated with glucose, eane- 
sugar, and inverted cane-sugar; the comb is manufactured 
artificially from paraffin and other waxes. Honey may contain 
poison, Plugge found that the honey from Rhododendron pon= 
ticum ix poisonous, and Xenophon, in his Anabasis, describes 
attacks of intoxication due to cating honey. Although death 
seemed none of his soldiers were killed by it, Strabo 
and T es bath speak of honey as producing madness 
or melancholia, In Abyssinia honey from the cusso tree is 
used as an anthelmintic. The honey from gelsemium is also 
poisonous, In Branchville, S. C., twenty persons were 
made ill and three died from eating honey derived from this 
souree, 

Glycerin.—This is adulterated with glucose and water, 

Infant Foods.—These are frequently adulterated, many 
of them being merely cereal mixtures for which an exorbitant 
price is changed, 

Baking-powder.—Starch in large quantities is often 
added to baking-powder. Alum may be added in place of 
cream of tartar ; but if the powder is correctly labelled, and 
the addition is allowed by the state Iaw, it is not to be con- 
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-stopper 
for the presence of lead in the food. Metallic lead is objection- 
able, and the presence of lead salts is highly injurious, There 
are two kinds of tin plate used in the manufacture of cans—the 
“bright,” in which pure tin is used, and the “terne,” in which 
a mixture of lead and tin is used. This latter is employed 
for roofing puree, although it is sometimes wrongly used 
for cans. tives, such as sulphurous acid, salicylic 
acid, boric acid, and others, ure frequently added to canned 


Preservatives.—Various chemicals are mixed with foods 
to preserve them. In many countries the addition of such 
preservatives is forbidden by law. Sometimes only one 
servative is used, but often ia batiiea “pF tha oe tabee ane acted 
in combination. Borax and boric acid are the most frequent 
combination. These substances, together with sulphurous acid, 
sulphites and sulphates, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, and formal- 
dehyde, are most frequently employed. A large number of 
other chemicals arg used, chiefly to evade laws that forbid 
the use of the just mentioned. It may safely be 
stated that the addition of any chemic preservative to food 
is undesimble. There are differences of opinion regarding the 
Ree effects of the varions preservatives upon the human 

ly. 

Borax and boric acid as preservatives are the subject of 
numerous conflicting opinions. It is possible that some of the 
favorable opinions have been issued by those who draw their 
salaries and their opinions from the same source. While it 
fs stated by many that the use of these chemicals is not in- 
jurious, there are instances on record where they have caused 
eevere symptoms and even death. Boric acid and borax 
ay however, find their proper use in preserving meats, 

f ns hams, for exporting purposes. Meat sprinkled with 
borax or boric acid does not become slimy, as it does without 
it. Before the meat is used, the boric acid should be washed 
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off. The German Government hus 
such 


restriction may, however, have been inspired by. the 2 
per ad nt by ide ieee 


‘concludes as the result of his that boric 





but unfavorable symptoms were produced in some eases, “Ip 

rs, therefore, that boric acid and borax, when at 
Eaiiees in small doses for a long period, or when given in 
lange doses for a short period, create disturbances of appetite, 
of digestion, and of health.’” 

Harrington * has shown that boric acid may be the direct canse 
of subacute and chronic ritis. Food preserved with these 
drugs is therefore especially injurious to individuals suffering 
with Bright's disease, 

Sulphite and bisulphate of sodium are used for 
all sorts of food, and especially for preserving the color of meats, 
‘Their use is regarded as dangerous, and has been prohibited in 
Germany. 

Sulphurous acid is frequently used, especially for preserving 
wines, In some countries a certain amount of sulphur is allow— 
able in wine, bat the amount ix often exceeded. 

Salicylic acid is widely used as a preservative. Tt is exceed— 
ingly powerful, and is used only where the taste of the article 
is not impaired, as in beer, malt extracts, preserved fiuit and 
the like, In some instances the amount of salicylic acid oon= 
tained in food to be eaten by one individaal is twenty-four 
hours has been found to equal the maximom medicinal dose 

ctibesd fir the same length of time It is 
Rear objectionable, and its use should be probibited. Tip 
IMG digestion and icritates the kiineys ; fhod preserved with: 
salicylic ack is especially injurious in casts of Bright's disemee, 

2 Brest of Boowr Hiperinenn Cireolar No 14, Barun of Chemsianry, 


United States Department of Agricelmure 
* deerieen Jaren Madins Simeon, September, LAL 
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Formaldehyd is juently used for preserving milk. As 
it hardens meats, rivet acly employed as 2 meat preserva- 
tive, ee eee ees = 
as a preservative is undesirable and 1, fesstipety ve 
recently been made to show Paley 
1: 100,000 and less, would ment as oo at hoes 
at the same time not be prejudicial to health, even to that of 
infants. This assertion needs careful and prolonged investi- 
gation before it is accepted as conclusive, 

Hydrogen peroxid is used to a slight extent, and is probably 
the least injurious of all preservatives. 

Metallic Poisons and Food. Food.—Small amounts of metals or 
23 highly may find their way into food. The metallic salts 

pany ca and ey roduce either acute or chronic 
renin |-poisoning are traceable to con- 
I econ iin ol spencvaen ah eed oe 
Copper may be added intentionally as a coloring-matter or it 
may gain entrance from the use of copper or brass kettles. 
Nickel is sometimes used to color green peas, and may be 
found in food cooked in nickel vessels, In the latter event the 
amount found i is 60 small that it may practically he disregarded. 
Zinc is sometimes found in food, especially in dried apples. 

Tt owes its presence to the galvanized iron racks upon which 

apples uently dried. The amount present is, however, 
~ so small as to be unimportant. Zinc may also enter food fiom 

certain kinds of solder, but these are now rirely used. 
‘The following table, as presented by Prof, Sharpless,’ gives 
the food articles likely to be adulterated : 


Arte Strand, Pt ks 
Arrow-r00t. er starches whlch 
eee B 
the genuine article, 
Freed Satphate vt atu. Foun "uther ban Aehee from orem, 
whent, Inferior flour, from mill: 
Batter, Copper Waters Sher fitx.ex- Card 
‘Cem OF walt, seca. 
Opyend _ wepeta- Sete of copper, — Exness of water. Mot damaged in 
‘coanning. 


Salteofmorcury in — Olesmargarin, 
rind, 


Cope an on sean Ncoteg, Wnapeiuete Tour. 
a artigolal em 
semen 


+ From Balletia No, 25, Division of Chemiary, United States jt 
ot Mota Deqartment 
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Picken alte of copper, 
Preserves. Anilis eolor. 
Pepper, 

bins Grits 
es Sta grisnme 
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Vinewsr. rath 
Wine, eee ‘Water Seagate of po 


IE Ase SNS OR DIAGNOSS, 


‘Test-mealx are given to determine the functional distu ce 
of the stomach, and to ascertain whether or not pathologie con=_ 
ditions exist. “There are many forms of test-meals and they — 


“Teatsueals Worployed to. Stinvlate the Gastric 


+ Tt was evidently an oversight to have omitted cotton-sced ofl and water, 
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Secretion for the Purpose of Determining the Se- 
cretory Function of the Stomach.—1. The Test-break- 
fast of Ewald and Boas.—This consists of « roll or a slice 
of wheat bread (35 to 70 gm.) and 400 cc. of water or tea 
without sugar or milk, taken in the morning on a fasting 
stomach, ‘The contents of the stomach are removed one hour 
afterward, 

2. The test-dinner of Riegel consists of 400 c.c. of soup, 
200 gm. of beefsteak, 70 gm. of bread, and a glaes of water 
(300 c.e.), taken at noon. ‘The stomach is emptied of its con~ 
tents in from four to six hours. 

3. Test-meal of Germain Sée.—This consists of 60 to 
80 gin. of scraped beef and 100 to 150 gm. of wheat bread. 
‘The contents are removed after two hours. 

4. Test-meal of Klemperer.—Klemperer gives } liter of 
milk and 70 gm. of wheat bread and empties the stomach two 
hours afterward. 

5. The Double Test-meal of Salzer.—This consists of 
40 of beef scraped and boiled; 250 o.. of milk; 50 gm. 
of filed rice, 


and 1 soft-boiled egg. This is foll in 
four hours by an Ewald test-meal, and the contents of the 
stomach are withdrawn one hour after. 


6, The Oatmeal Test-breakfast of Boas.—This breaktinst 
is composed of a plateful of oatmeal broth prepared by boiling 
down to } liter 1 liter of water to which a l of 
oatmeal and a pinch of salt have previously been added, This 
test has for its object the determination of lactic acid, inasmuch 
as lactic acid is present in all ordinary breads utilized for test~ 


meals. 
On account of its simplicity, the Ewald-Roas test-hreakfast 
is most useful, all occasionally a Riegel dinner is found 


le; the only objection to the latter lies in the fact that 
if Seiielees ns Led eae igpeae bits of meat that may not 
ve thoroughly digested are apt to obstruct the passage 
of the contents through the tube. In examining for lactic acid 
the Boas oatmeal test is preferred. (For « description of the 
various methods of examining the contents of the stomach for 
acids, ferments, ctc., the reader is referred to the text-books on 
diseases of the stomach and on clinical dingnosis.) 

Dietetic Tests for Determining the Motor Power 
of the Stomach.—1. Method of Leube—This test consists 
in having the patient take 400 c.c. of sonp, 200 gm. of beef- 
steak, 50 gm. of bread, and 200 cc. of water. The stomach is 
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washed out at the end of six hours; Se i te 
at this time, there can be no motor impairment of 
stomach, 

2. Method of Boas.—If the stomach be washed out at the 
end of two hours after an ordinary Ewald-Boas test-break- 
fast, under normal conditions the stomach should be found 
empty. 

3. Test-supper of Boas.—This supper consists of cold meat 
with bread and butter and a lange eup of tea. If, on 
out the stomach the following morning, food is still found to be 
present, a dilatation of the stomach exists. 

Dietetic Test for Determining at the Same Time 
Disturbances of both the Motor and the 
Functions of the Stomach.—Method of Sahli.—In this 
test substances not absorbed by the stomach are atlded to a test- 
meal. After withdrawal of the stomach-contents it is possible 
to determine how much of the test-meal has passed into the 
intestine, how much remains in the stomach, and how much 
of the withdrawn meal consists of gastric secretion. The Sabli 
test-meal consists of the following: 25 gm. of ordinary flour 
and 15 gm. of butter are placed in a suitable vessel over a 
flame and allowed to roast until brown, ‘To this are slowly 
added 350 cc. of water, and the whole stirred constantly; a 
pinch of salt, sufficient for seasoning, is added, and the mixture 
is allowed to boil for one or two minutes. After the stomach 
has been thoroughly washed out the patient is given 300 ee. 
of this soup, and the remaining 50 .c. are retained as a control. 
After one hour the stomach contents are withdrawn and the 
quantity is noted. Three hundred cubie centimeters of water 
are now introduced through the tube, and the stomach is gently 
massaged ; within a few minutes this diluted meal is with- 
drawn and its quantity noted. 

Dietetic Test in the Diagnosis of Atypical Cases 
of Ulcer of the Stomach.—In cases of atypical forms of 
ulcer of the stomach Leube advises his dietetic treatment (see 
p- 319) as an aid to diagnosis. If a be result follows 
the treatment, the presence of an ulcer ix indicated. 

Dietetic tests are often of value asa means of diagnosis and 
prognosis in diabetes. These tests are described in the section 
on Diabetes (p. 450), 





















‘For the method of examining the contents see Sahli, Berlin, Min 
Wockenschr., 1902, Nos. 16 and 17; and Aronson, Medical Record, Dec. 5, 19038, 
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DIET FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


‘The diet exerts considerable influence on the voice. A full 
meal may impair the respiration to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with singing or even to make it entirely impossible The 
neat of the voeal cords which may follow the taking of 
food or drink or smoking often has an injurious effect on the 
voice. Trritating articles of food and drink omy also impair 
the voice, and should always be avoided by singers and speak- 
ers. Singers often possess curious idiosyncrasies, certain articles 
of food impairing the voice of some while improving that of 
others. . ©. Russell, in tative Actors, gives an inter= 
ee list of articles taken by prominent actors before goii 
on the stage. He states that Edmund Kean, Emery, 
Reeve drank cold water and brandy; John Kemble took 
opium ; Lewis, mulled wine and oysters; Macready was accus- 
tomed to eat the lean of a mutton chop previous to going on 
the ne but subsequently lived almost exclusively on ay 
table dict ; Oxbury tea; Henry Russell ate a boiled 
egg; W. Smith drank coffee; Braham drank bottled porter ; 
Miss Catley took linseed tea and Madeira ; G. F. Cook would 
drink anything; Henderson used gum ambie and sherry ; 
Tncledon drank Madeira; Mrs. Jordan ate calves’-foot jelly 
and sherry; ©. Kean took beef-tea; Mrs. Wood sang on 

t porter; Harley took nothing during a performance, 
Malibran, it is said, ate a lunch in his dressing-room half an 
hour before singing, This consisted of a cutlet and half a 
bottle of white wine, after which he smoked a cigarette until it 
was time to appear. 

Asa mle, nothing should be eaten before singing or speaking. 
The principal meal should be taken two or three hours before, 
and it should be somewhat lighter than usual, Many singers 
eat but little on the day of their performance, but partake of a 
good meal afterward. A food much used by singers is the so- 
called “Jenny Lind soup.” This is very bland and does not 
alter the voice, It is made of bonillon and sage, to which are 
added, before serving, the yolks of two eggs beaten up in a 

int of cream, A half-teaspoonful of sugur is added, and 
it is flavored with spices. Others take mw eggs, egg and 
sherry, or albumin-water, while still others profor jellies of the 
gelatin variety, or even honey. Orange-juice has its advocates, 
and the chewing of dried plums has been recommended. Mandl 
‘suggests that before the performance the singer should take a 
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few bites of bread or chocolate and rinse the mouth with cold 
water. If the song is lengthy, cold water or sugar water may 
be taken during the performance, 

In the interval between concerts the singer should live on a 
goes mixed diet, avoiding irritating foods. Most singers 

ve a tendency to become stout, The general rules for dieting 
the obese may be enforced to prevent or to remedy this, 

Alvobol, in the form of the stronger beverages, is harmful to 
the voice and should always be avoided. Light wines and 
beer, except when taken to excess, are not geoenlly tonne 
They are avoided, however, as their use may lead to the 
formation of the liquor habit. 

Smoking is injurious to the voice. According to Mackenzie, 
however, many famous singers used tobacco freely without ap- 
parent harmful effects. 


DIET DURING ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


The course of diet and exercise which athletes, both amateur 
and professional, undergo to fit them physically for games, con- 
tests, or feats of endurance, is known as athletic training. The 
necessity for such training is fully recognized by all athletes, 
and while opinions differ as to methods, there is perfect accord 
in the ideal that is sought. 

Professional athletes who are constantly performing feats of 
strength, skill, or endurance, are, for the most part, more or 
lees constantly in training, and recognize the importance of 
keeping in perfect trim. While occasional indulgences may 
not be harmful, continued dissipation is always disastrous in 
its consequences. This is especially true where finer skill and 
judgment are required and steady nerves are a necessity. 

The ultimate object of all training is to reduce the body= 
weight until it will remain constant under the regular routine 
of life during the training period. There is usually a loss of 
weight for the first few weeks, ing with the previous con- 
dition of the individual. In about three weeks the weight 
becomes constant. The loa of weight ix accomplished at the 
expense of the fat and water in the tissues. In well-trained 
men the museles ave hard and firm, the fat is reduced to a mini- 
mum, the skin is clear, the eyes are bright, the expression is 
indicative of perfect health, the body is active, svelt, and full 
of verve, and the “wind” is good. In the undertrained indi~ 
vidual the tissues are not hardened and the “wind” is not so 
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good, In the overtmined there is a curious condition, hast 
overexertion or a badly chosen dietary, or both, and the 

vidal loses weight and energy, and is in every way te 

for the contest for which be was ing. 

The length of time required to train an individual varies 
greatly, but a college youth of the average athletic type can 
usually be put in good shape in six weeks. The transition 
from ordinary lif to that of training should be gradual. This 
is true both of diet and of exercise, 

‘The dict-tables of various trainers differ considembly. As a 
general rule it may be said that the diet should consist of 
wholesome food, such as good lean beef or mutton, best given 
underdone, toast or stale bread, and potatoes and ege~ 
tubles of all kinds, Among the proscribed articles are all 
entrées, puddings, pastries, opt pickles, spices, “appetizers,” 
and all fancy and complex dishes. Twice-cooked meat should 
le avoided. All spirits and strong alecholic drinks, as well as 


Water is usually ‘ilowed i in considerable quantit; ars 
as much as is desired—early in the training. se is a 
tendency to seal; the amount is somewhat limited. The 


nantity is reduced gradually, only sufficient being allowed to 
Siar i Girt; it should be sipped slowly. ‘The importance of 
limiting the amount of water in, for a fow days before 


ey contest is recognized by professional athletes and 


vod is best given in three meals, at abont equal intervals 
of time: Breakfast between 8 and 9; dinner between 1 and 2; 
and supper between 7 and 8 or § and 9. 

The relation of sugar to training is of especial interest, and 
opinions concerning its use differ. Men in training seem to 
crave sugar, and are often allowed a reasonable amount of 
owe ten and caffe when the latler ave weed, but it is 

mm viable to forbid its use in ‘ies and 
cakes. Further study is needed to decide this pears i: In 
this connection it is interesting to consider the report concernin, 
cheney of ee to the diet of two gigi! in Hol * 
during training for a race. Atwater and yant' cite the 
following case : 


} Dietary Studies of Univerriy Boat Crews 
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“Two young men with only two hours a day for rao 
the end of two months entered for the mee. No change had” 
been made from their usual diet except that they ate as much 
“sugar as they wished, sometimes as much as a third of a 
at the time of their daily exercise. One of them, however, 
pares Bie seceiel es his diet until the third week, when 

© began to show e signe of overtraining—loss of weight 
repeat a barnes un a desire for study. On aS 
thi y after beginning the use of s1 these 
appeared. At the time of the race Rey, eee as = 
over their antagonists, who did not believe in the use of sugar. 
No bad effects were observed.” 

The accompanying interesting table (p. 187) is taken from 
the report ecard 

Thompson * gives the following report of the Yale crew, on 
the authority of Dr. Hartwell, formerly a eaptain of the Uni- 
versity crew and of the University foot-ball team : 

«The training covered a period of ten and one-half weeks. 
Breakfast, at 7.30 a. st., consisted of fruits (oranges, tamarinds, 
figs, and grapes); cereals with rich milk and sugar, ete. ; beef 
steak, usually rare; chops, stews, hash, with once or twice a 
week some salt meat, as bacon or ham, usually accompanied by 
liver; stewed, browned, or baked potatoes ; eggs served in dif- 
ferent ways; oatmeal-water and milk as beverage, with tea on 
special occasions for some particular individual. Dinner eon- 
sisted of soups, meats, fish, vegetables, with a simple dessert, 
such as rice, bread, or tapioca pudding, some fruit, and the 
mama bavesa ges: 4 Ab) biealcfant rene lan’ tamed 0s ee 
included roast beef, mutton, or chicken, two kinds being always 
served. But little gravy was used. Fish was served twice a 
week. The vegetables included potatoes, mashed or boiled; 
tomatoes, peas, beans, and corn, Two vegetables besides 
potatoes were usually served. Supper (8 to 8.15 P.M.) con 
sisted of cereals, as at breakfast; chops, stews, or cold meat 
from dinner ; rarely beefsteak ; potatoes, stewed or baked ; and 
eggs about three times a week, usually not on the same days 
that they were served for brealcust. Sometimes ale was per- 
mitted to some individual. After the crews were in final 
preparation for the race at New London the diet varied some- 
what, Breakfast and dinner remained about the same, but a 
light luncheon of cold meat, stewed or baked potatoes, mille 


' Bulletin No, 75, United States Department of Agriculture, Experiment 
Station. * Practical Dietetics, p. 726. 
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: Summary of Remits of Dietary Studies of University Boat Crews aud 
Other Dictary Studies, 


(Natrients in food aetunlly eaten per man per day.) 





































Gm, | Calor- 

449) 4130 

468 | 4620, 

875 | 8705 

445 | 4075 

416 | 8675 

434 | 4070 

487 | 4515 

440 | dos, 

557 | S740 

710 | 7885 

02 | 4100 

83 | 2205. 

459 | 3090 

402 | 3465 

467 | 8515 

420 | 3480. 

425 | 3325 

DIETARY STAXDANES. © 

‘Man with modemte muscular work (Voit) 118) 56 | 500 | $055. 
SERN EN eeotersle riesraise work (Playfair) ). | 419) or | oat | 3140 
‘Man with + 100 450 | 3370 
Man with hard macular work 2) A ee 71 | 568 | 3630 
Man with hard muscular work (Atwater) . 2.) 100... 4500 
pee ee crcers umcntar work Playfair) . 185 71 | 568 | 3750 
with severe muscular work (Atwater). © 6/175 2. |. . | 5700 
and toast was served at 4.30 in the afternoon, After this the 


exercise was engaged in for about two hours, Forty- 
five minutes after this was completed cold catmeal or other 
cereal with milk and toast was served. A light supper (9.30) 
was served just before the men retired. Thix diet was much 


{Storrs) Sta. Rpt, 1801, p. 128, 


ure Yearbaok, 1808, p. 450. ‘The 
aot Tit, 18 to 1807, and 
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more liberal than that served ten years before, The men were 
allowed as much food as they desired,” . 

Atwater and Bryant' give the following account of the diet 
of the Harvard boat crew at Cambridge, in 1898, in the de- 
scription of the conditions of their dietary studies, The diet 
was simple, and consisted of roast and broiled beef and lamb, 
Hcnsoced chicken, roast turkey, and broiled fish, Eggs, mw, 
poached, or boiled in the shell, were used plentifully. date 
amounts of milk and cream were also consumed. Ontmeal, 
hominy, and shredded wheat were eaten extensively, and com 
cakes were served occasionally, Bread was almost always 
taken in the form of dry toast. Potatoes were served twice a 
day, either baked or boiled and mashed with the addition of 
a little milk and butter; occasionally they were “ creamed.” 
Boiled rice, prepared with a little cream and sugar, was served 
instead of potatoes at some meals. Beets, parsnips, green 
and nan were used to furnish a shes OF ate 
Macaroni was occasionally served. For dessert, apple, tapioca, 
custard, or other pudding containing a large proportion of milk 
and eggs, was served. ‘The members of the crew were allowed 
heer once a day. Milk was obtained from one of the large 
ereameries supplying that vicinity, and was of unusnally good 
quality, containing 5.8 per cent. of butter-fat, A very thick, 
heavy eream was also used, diluted about one-half with milk, 
This mixture, or thin cream, contained about 16 per cent, of 
butter-fiat. 

The beef nsed during the studies was entirely from the loin, 
The roasts were sometimes from the fillet, and at other 
times the ordinary loin roast with the bone was used. The 
meat was sliced, freed from practically all the clear fat, and 
sent to the table in a large platter, from which the men 
were served individually, The beef was served rare, but not 
too underdone; some of the other elub tables in the same 
house served much rarer meat. The beefsteak was freed 
from bone and from nearly all the visible fat before being 
served. 

Lamb chops were served with the bone. Lamb and mutton 
roasts, which were all taken from the leg, were also clear meat, 
trimmed so as to be pmictically free from visible fat, The 
turkey used was shipped from a distance, and had been kept in 
cold storage. It was baked with force-meat,—i.¢., “stuffing” 
or “dressing,”—although bat little of this latter was served 

* Loe, cite 








pila : si amt a mill 
as posed ly mil A 
GD oat abe Gy vce ee one meal 
daring the study ice-cream was allowed. No fresh fruit, with 
ies ion of oranges for breakfast, was served. Stewed 
ay or apples were also eaten, prunes most abun- 
other than water, milk, and beer were 
dy | uae ak, and dinner at 
ian ah ia one or the other of the crews was usually 
late at dinner. Atwater and “Gnbri give the Scie poe 
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“The loss of weight during the period of exercise is due 
fast gd to water of pers ration and the water and carbon 

exereted in the brea! 
oe interesting, in this connection, to compare the diet of 
boat crews, as given by Yeo* Maclaren gives the 


ome of training as carried out at Oxford and 














: Foals in Health end Disease, pp. 231. 
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A DAY'S TRAINING FOR THE SUMMER RACES, 
Oxrorp, Casmriper 
7 : Rise. A short walk arraieiy of 200 
£304.36; Breaktist of underdone Unde eri mar Sy wae Som 
of (pete ), Watercress 


Sor 5.0 p.: Rowing exercise, 
8.30 or 9 P, M.: Supper: omni Cold meat, a a 
ae Jjaeegeh, jelly or water- cress, L pint of 


wre BM: 1 Ritine wb to bed, 
A DAY'S TRAINING FoR THE WINTER RACE 





Oxvorp, Cammaipar. 

aah Rise. th dod walker coe Exercise as for summer meea 

9 AM: Breakfast, asin summer, A Mi Breakfast as in summer, 

Tabet Lansheocs, breed or m pand: A little cold meat, bread, and ¢ pint 

wichand 4 pint of beer. of “boon, ae calls lam, oP 

— {eonetines egg in 
u }. 

2 7.36; Rowing exercise Rowing exertiea 


5 rot: Dinner: meat asin summer, 506 7.x: Dinner, as in summer, 
bread, henoanale iam ad Is 
vegetables, rice pudding or jelly, 
aml 4 ra a beers 


Water i eokaten. A Title 
Viquid to aa us possible, 





Tn summing up the results of their observations Atwater and 
Bryant state that, in a “general way, the difference between 
the food of the athletes and that of other people represents @ 
difference in actual physical need even if neither is an accurate 
measure of that need,” One of the chief differences lies in the 
fact that the food of athletes is productive of a larger amount 
of energy than that consumed by ordinary*working-people or 
college men. The daily excess over the ordinary diet was 
about 400 calories, or about 10 per cent. The amount of 
tein consumed was 45 per cent. larger, “In other words, the 
difference in protein was four and one-half times as great as the 
difference in fuel-value, and the excess in protein would account 
for a considerable part of the excess of energy of the diet of 
the athletes as compared with men in ordinary oceupation.” 

Atwater and Bryant! close the account of their experiments 
with the following interesting observations : 

Dos, eit, 


— | 
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“Tn this connection it is interesting to observe that many 
Tot etree coming to entertain the view that the amount 
of ism in the body is regulated not simply by the mus- 
cular work, but also by the nervous effort required in the per- 
formance of this work, The especially large proportion of 
protein observed in the dietary studies of the university boat 
crews, of foot-ball tears, of the professional athlete, and of 
the pugilist, as compared with the dictary studies of college 
men with ordinary exercise, and with ordinary families of 
workingmen and professional men, accord. well with a view not 
uncommon of late among physiologists. According to this 
view, men who perform continued muscular labor, even if it is 
active enough to make the total amount large, do not require 
especially large amounts of protein in their food so long as 
they undergo no especial mental strain or muscular fatigue, the 
principal requirements being an sbundant supply of easily di- 
gested food-material. On the contrary, when a man or animal 
must perform intense muscular work for a short period of time, 
and is, therefore, under more or less nervous as well as musen- 
lar strain, a considerably larger supply of protein seems to be 
required than under normal conditions of slow, long-continned 
work. In other words, if a lange amonnt of work must be done 
in a short time a considerable excess of protein is required in 
the food. This view, which has been especially advocated by 
Zuntz,' seems to be favored by the results of dietary studies 
above discussed, 

“Recent experiments made by Dunlop, Paton, Stockman, 
and Maccadam?* have to do with the amount of protein required 
when severe muscular work is performed. The results are dis- 
cussed with especial reference to training, and are believed to 
“ show the importance of two points long known to athletes 
and ses doing excessive muscular work. ‘The one . the im- 
Portance of proper training, for by it an abstraction of oid 
matter from tissues other than ee ean be avoided ; Gea 
is the importance of there being a sufficiency of protein in the 
diet to compensate for the loss which occurs. An abundance 
of in in the diet of an athlete has other functions to fulfil 
besides this, Tt is required during training for building up the 
energy-liberating fe aE protoplasm of muscle; and 
it i also required after work to repair that mechanism. The 
benefits of training are well known in other ways, such as pre- 

* United States Department of Agriculture, Experiment Station Record, 
‘wl. vii, pp. 538-650, * ewer, Phyticl,, 1897, wel. xxih, pr 09. 
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INFANT FEEDING. 


‘Tue subject of infant feeding, during both health and disease, 
is one of extreme importance, and one on which success in 


iatric practice ly depends, Before taking up the stud; 
Disha ating the ate should read carefully the ention 
on pe 


is that period of life dating from birth to about two 
eaten one-half years, Childhood is the period from two and one- 
half years to puberty. The theory infaney ends at two 
and one-half years is an arbitrary one. 
oe are four methods of feeding infants: 1, Breast- or 
. 2. Wet-nursing. 3. Mixed feeding—i. ¢., 
Geebeclng supplemented by bottle-feeding, 4, Bottle- or 
artificial feedin, 
1. Breast- ~—The milk from a healthy mother is 
by far the best nourishment for an infant during the first year 
its Gea” and can not be fully replaced by any other form of 
Infants fed on the breast-milk of a healthy woman 
=i ae better able to resist disease. While it is true 
that babies may be reared on artificial foods and remain healthy 
and grow strong, the percentage of robust bottle-fed babies is 
cere Loa a of heal be dle infants. This is 
ly trae of the poorer cl who often lack both the 
time and the intelligence required to rear a healthy infant by 
bottle-feeding. 
Contraindications to Maternal Nursing.—The following 
rules, adapted from Holt, will be found « reliable guide in 
whether or not a mother is fitted to nurse her child : 
1. If the mother has tuberculosis in any form, latent or 
active, she should not nurse her child. A tuberculous mother 
hot only exposes her child to infection, but hastens the progress 
of the disease in herself. If the mother has pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, nursing is almost certain to prove fatal to her. 
2. When the mother has had aap peo complication, sach 
as nephritis, convulsions, severe hemorrhage, or septic infection, 
Pregnancy or parturition, she should not be allowed to 
‘nurse her infant. 
B vat 
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RE choreic or epileptic, nursing is contrain- - 

4. If the mother is very feeble or bas apy serious chronic 
disease, the child will derive little, if any, benefit from breast- 
sestaae ee chien ll bestest ieee z 

5. Nursing should not be attempted where experience has 
shown on two previous occasions, under favorable conditions, 
that the mother is unable to nourish her child? 

6. When no milk is secreted, feeding is, of course, impossible, 

Good artificial feeding is to be preferred to poor breast-feed- 
ing. If artificial feeding mnst be resorted to, it is well to begin 
early, for the infant’s digestive organs are then apt to be in 
comparatively good condition, The qnestion bas two sides, 
however, and must carefully be considered, 

aris leary ten uate spear ttle 
manifold good intentions are often ing in intelli, 
sr ot he baat Goes emer cielo = 

Tf the prospective mother is under observation ean rege 
nancy, the breasts should be carefully examined, Py the 
nipples are found to be short or retracted, measures should be 
ibe to correct this condition. This may be done by exercis— 
ing gentle traction upon the nipple daily. Th extreme cases of 
retraction a breast-pump may be needed, During the entire 
nursing period the breasts should receive careful attention, 
Cleanliness is imperative, and after each nursing the breast should 
he carefully ws preferably with a solution of boric acid. 

Doring the first forty-eight hours the child receives practi- 
cally no nourishment from the breast, the only fluid secreted 
during this time being colostrum, This has a laxative effect 
upon the infant's bowels, emptying them of the dark brownish 
material, known as meconium, which has accumulated in the 
intestinal canal during uterine life. The child should, however, 
be put to the breast at regular intervals, so as to establish a 
free flow of milk; this generally begins on the third day, but is 
sometimes delayed. 

During the first two days of its existence the child gets about 
six ounces of colostram a day, which is all that is needed. It 
may, however, be given a teaspoonful or two of warm boiled 
water or of a 5 per cent. solution of sugar of milk. In un- 
usually robust but fretful children, or when there is fever, a 
small amount of nourishment may be required ; this should be 
given according to the rules for artificial feeding. Tf the mille 
is delayed beyond forty-eight hours, it becomes necessary to 
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« feod the child by the bottle until the flow is established. The 
child should be put to the breast. regularly, or the breast- 

do edixclate thal sccrstionsaf Che jail eieomaal™ 
catnip tea, and the like should be excluded from the child’s 
dietary. (For a careful consideration of the question of feeding 
during early infaney, and for other questions concerning infant 
iatelteiartaetyettoc la reftcred to tia axcillant warkant Gases 
Before entering upon a consideration of breast-feeding itsel 
one or two points in connection with the eubject must be ex- 
iS is ear pees do not. nurse their infants because 
: ve not properly instructed as to the importance of 
cool = Selgin gummy hg det aa eter 
after three trials, decides that the mother is incapable of 
nursing her baby; in the latter cuse the probabilities are that 


The mental attitude of the mother has a marked effect on the 
milk seeretion, and if she has been properly instructed and 
beforehand, there is usually no diffieulty. If, on 

the other hand, she has grave doubts as to her capability, and 
particularly if she hears both physician and nurse discuss her 
pens inecompetency, the milk secretion may be inhibited. 
mental condition of the mother is often affected as the 
result of weighing the child. It is very desirable that the 
child be weighed regularly and the weight recorded; but if the 
mother is at all nervous, or if the child is not doing well, the 
“aan not be done by the mother or in her presence, 
A loss in weight, or even the fact that there is no material gain, 
may so affect the mental condition of the mother as to prove 


- subject of the fitness of mothers for nursing their infants 
ig receiving more attention of late years, and in Germany an 
attempt bas been made to show that the daughters of alcoholic 
er eras or ancestry are apt to be incapable of nursing their 

While this has been proved statistically, an alcoholic 

; fs of so common oceurrence that almost any existing 
‘evil might be attributed to it and its relationship proved. 

_ Breast-nursing often proves a failure because the mother does 


baie 








and careful directions should be given in "ease. 
child should lie on the right or arm, ling to 
whether the child is to nurse at the right or at the left breast. 
the mother is in a sitting posture, her body should be in- 
clined slightly forward. With her free hand she should 
the breast near the nipple between the first two fingers. 
to the free flow of milk, the child takee hae 
ny , this may be checked by slight pressure fingers. 
The child should nurse until feos ie The contents of one 


If the milk is taken too rapidly, TORS AY enstie immedi- 
ately after or during feeding. If too m 

gurgitated almost immediately, If the infant consumes more 
than half an hour in nursing, the breast and the milk should 
be examined. As the infant grows older it requires and takes 
more food, and consequently will require a longer time to nurse 
than it did during the early days of life. 

‘The inculcation of good nursing-habits can not be too ly 
insisted upon. Many attacks of indigestion, colic, and dia 
may be traced to improper nursing. When good habits are 
once established, there is generally very little trouble, the sue- 
cess of the training depending largely on the manner in which 
it is done. Regular hours for feeding should be fixed and 
adhered to; and if the child is asleep at the feeding-hour, it may 
be aroused, for it will almost invariably go to sleep after nurs- 
ing. After the Inst feeding, which should usually take place 
at 9 of 10 o'clock, the child should be quieted and allowed 
to sleep as long as it chooses. 

During the first month or two the infant will, as a rule, 
awaken between | or 2 o’clock and again at about 4 or 5 
o'clock. After two or three months it will require but one 
night feeding, and after five months of age the average infant 
will sleep all night without nursing. 

When the change is being made and the child awakens for 
its accustomed nursing, it should be given a little warm water 
from a bottleand be quieted, but not taken up. Regular nursing= 
habits induce regular bowel movements and sleep, and the three 
combined insure health and comfort not only for the infant, but 
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for the mother as well. A healthy child, if trained to do so, 
will sleep without rocking or coddling. Three things are, 
however, essential to secure success in this training: a satisfied 
appetite, dry napkins, and a quiet, darkened room. The infant 
must not be nursed each time it cries. If it has colic, the 
warm milk may soothe the child for a time, but later aggra- 
vates the trouble, which in many cases is due to overfeeding or 
to too frequent feeding. 

The following table, from Holt, may be used as a guide in 
breast-feeding : 


Sis Intervals, Night nursis 
sea, “MIRE 
ltday 2.2... 4 6 hours r 
p” . svar 4 bat 1 
3d to28thday ... . 10 2 & 2 
4th to 13th week... 8 3. 1 
3dto th month... 7 . ae 1 
Sth to 12th “* 6 3 « 0 


In case of sickness and when the infant is feeble and below 
the average, expecial rules are required, and directions should 
be modified to suit each individual case. A good general rule 
is to feed the child according to the age to which the weight 
corresponds. The child’s weight is the best index of its nutri- 
tion. During the first four months it may be weighed twice a 
week ; after that time once a week is sufficient. The average 
minimum gain for an infant is four ounces a week. If the 
weight falls below this for several weeks consecutively, it is evi- 
dent that something is wrong. During illness, of course, there 
may be no gain or loss according to the severity of the condition. 

When the breast milk is insufficient for, or unsuited to the 
needs of, the infant, it becomes fretful, colic occurs, and the babe 
appears to be “cross.” Disturbances of the alimentary tract, 
diarrhea with greenish -toolz containing a large amount of 
mucus and undigested curd-. take place at times. At times the 
stools are brownish, and contain mucus and numeron- curds the 
size of a grain of wheat or larger. In other cave there may 
be chronic constipation with small. bard. dry -tool-. 

If the infant i- getting too little milk, it is fretful and gains 
slowly or not at all. but there i- rarely any di-turbance of the 
stomach or bowels. In these ect is continued for 
over thirty minutes without ~: ye the child, or it may nurse 
a minute or tw and then refu~- pura because the supply i- 
co scanty. Where the breast milk i- narly normal in quantity 
and in quality, certain mea-ure+, w will be diwu-sed further 
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eet pare eens anenes Se eh and enrich the malty 
or it may be supplemented by art ef ne When e 
Be sire rose Sa ali ey foe ek le, when the specific 
gravity is 1.015 to 1.025 and when only 2 or 3 per cent. 
of cream is present, the child should be weaned at once, for the 
condition is not amenable to treatment. 
Mother’s milk may easily be tested by means of Holt’s milk 
Fee ames tod a ene se: With 
specific gravity a1 amount of cream be 
estimated. Estimated with pr ppeemaben prayton lin 
fat is to 3. The following table will help in estimating 
the quality of human milk: 





Speettic | 

seri. | Samy feemiroar | peat 
vite | eh |r 
Rt. 5-6 per eent. Nargeat (ute 





Telow L103 Iieh (nbowe 10 per cent).! Sirpal o seb 


Pele 1 Normal (5-10 per cent). re 
BA AN ge 








Abore 10m High. very bleh h (very 
Above 1a Normal, ale : 
‘Above L6 | law. Son 





When the mother’s milk is found to not agree with the infant, 
it may often be modified by the following means = 

1, If the milk is too rich, the diet should be limited, espe- 
cially as to the amount of meat taken. All alcoholic and malted 
drinks should be prohibited. With plenty of fresh air and 
exercise, snch as walking, the desired effect will generally be 
brought about, The exercise should be carried to the point of 
fatigue. 

2. When the milk is good but deficient in quantity, the 
supply may be angmented by massage of the breasts three 
times a day for from five to ten minutes. A good malt extract 
may be given with the meals, and fresh air and exercise pre- 
scribed. Sufficient fluid should be given, preferably milk. 

3. When the milk is deficient in quantity and poor in quality, 
improvement may be bronght about by various means: © 
sage, malt, and iron are to be prescribed if there is anemia, 
An alcoholic malt extract combined with peptonate of iron or 

‘This may be bad from Eisner & Amend, New York. 
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een wee see ma: hs coboige according to the following 


‘The woman should be healthy and of good habits. The 
absence of ilis, tuberculosis, alcoholism, and other diseases 
should be rmined by careful examination. The nij 
should be carefully examined for fissures and ulceration. The 
breast should be examined before and after nursing, and the 
milk tested as previously desoribed. The size of the breast 
alone is not a good guide as to the amount or quality of the 
milk it secretes. The quantity may be judged by the size of 
the breast before and after nursing or by weighing the baby 
before and after nursing. This latter method, although a good 
one, is not usually resorted to. The wet-nurse should always 
be one who has nursed her own child successfully for at least a 
month. If possible, she should be a primipara between twenty 
and thirty-five years of a; Younger or older women should 
not, as a rule, be employed. Lf the infant’s condition permits, 
the nurse should be given at least a week's trial, for often the 
change in her mode of living may cause a scanty flow of milk 
or render jt otherwise ansatisfactory. When she has become 
accustomed to her surroundings, the milk may become perfectly 
normal. Owing to idleness and a too abundant diet the milk 
may become too rich, In these eases the rules previously laid 
down may correct the condition. Suitable wet-nurses are not 
easily obtained, are expensive, and are often a source of con- 
stant trouble and annoyance. A woman who will give np the 
care of her own child for pay ix usually a very unpleasant 
person to have about, For these reasons, except where there is 
severe acute inanition, other means should be tried before a wet- 
nurse is resorted to. Wet-nursing is, however, very suceess— 
fully carried out in Germany and some other countries, 

3. Mixed Feeding.—By this method, as previously de- 
seribed, the child is fed partly on the breast and partly on the 
bottle. This method is indicated when the mother’s milk is 
poor or scanty, owing to some intervening illness, or when, 
owing to deficient quantity, the mother can not entirely nurse 
the child; it ie also useful in weaning. Weaning is acoom- 
plished with less discomfort to mother and child if done gmdu- 
ally. If the mother is nursing the child but once or twice a 
day, ber milk may become very poor, and consequently should 
be examined from time to time. In these cases the child is 
usually satisfied after « bottle, but not after the breast-feeding. 

4. Artificial or Bottle-feeding.—W hen it becomes nec- 
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For our present knowledge of this subject we are indebted to 
the experiments of Dr. T. M. Rotch, of |, who first advo- 
cated the establishment of a milk laboratory for filling physicians” 
mill iptions, a plan that was worked out by him and by 
the Wall lon Company. 

Tn order to adapt cows’ milk to the infant's digestion several 
changes must be made in it. These become apparent by study- 
i oeaaie and composition of the milk. 
the proteins differ not only in amount, but also in character. 
To buman milk the proteins consist of lactalbumin and casein, 
in the proportion of two-thirds of the former to one-third of 
the latter. In cows’ milk one-sixth of the protein is lactalbumin 
aud the remainder is casein. The total protein of human milk 
precipitates in fine flakes; that of cows’ milk, in heavy curds, 
The total amount of protein material also varies, being from 1.5 
to 2 per cent. in human milk, and, on the average, 3.5 per cent, 
in cows’ milk. The modification consists in diluting the milk 
until the protein is from 0.6 per cent. to more, ing to the 
age of the infant and its digestive ability, In some cases of 
difficult feeding the lactalbumin ‘and casein may be separated 
and added in the required amounts. This is not, however, 
usually necessary. The proteins may be prevented from form- 
ing large curds by the addition of lime-water or of barley= or 
oatmeal-gruel. With the smaller percentages this is not ordi- 
narily required. When necessary, as during illness, the proteins 
may be predigested. 

Sugar.—The milk-sngar of human milk is present in a 
very constant proportioun—from 6 to 7 per cent. In cows? 
milk it averages about 4.5 per cent. Diluting the milk, of 
course, decreases the proportion, and the amount must be made 
up by adding either milk-sugar or eane-sugar. The former, 
being that normally present in the milk, seems the most suit- 
able. Cane-sugar has, however, many advocates, among then: 
being Jacobi. Cane-sugar, owing to its excessive sweetness, is 
used in just half the quantity of milk-sugar. As it is inex- 
pensive, it is useful in practice among the poor. 

During the first few days of life sugar may be given in the 
proportion of 5 to 5.5 per cent. ; from the second week to the 
third month, 6 per cent., and from that time until the eleventh 
month 7 per cent. may be used. At the eleventh month it 
may be reduced to 5 and a few months later to 4.5 per cent, 
There is no advantage in giving over 7 per cent,, and it may 
give rise to symptoms of excessive sugar feeding, 
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5, According to Maynard Ladd’s table (after Rotch). 

6. Baner’e method. 

7. According to Louis Starr's tables, 

8. Chapin's method. 

1. Laboratory Feeding.—In cities the best substitute 
for breast-feeding is furnished by milk laboratories, where modi- 
fications are made according to the physician’s prescription, 
The Walker-Gordon laboratories, now established in man: 
cities, supply an ideally clean milk, unsterilized, astentiaed, 
or sterilized at any temperature desired. The milk is supplied 
in nursing-bottles, each bottle holding enough for one feedin; 
and being ready for use. Beyond warming the bottle a 
putting on a nipple ne further preparation is necessary, In 
winter the milk is delivered in baskets, and in summer in small 
refrigerstors. When economy must be practised, the milk may 
be obtained in larger jars and divided into the requisite number 
of feedings by the mother or nurse, Blank forms on which to 
write preseriptions are furnished physicians. The following 
is an example of such a prescription : 














R 
Ped 

Bible wis: 2 +s a: Number of } 6 
Mitk-sugar,.--. 7 feedings. . 
Proteins +4 2 Amount at 
Lime-water +6 each feeding } Sd fan 
Other Diluent Infant's age. 6 i++. 
Heated at 167° F. || Infant's weight... -- 
ORDERED FOR oncom ——— 

bare, Sromatune, 


190 





‘These prescriptions are filled at the laboratory by mixing 
together milk, cream, standard sugar solutions, and water in the 
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proper proportions. In some cases a 16 per cent. gravity 
cream is used, and in others a 20 per cent. centrifugal cream, 
Other things being equal, it is more desirable on theoretic 
grounds to use gravity cream. The following table, from the 
‘Walker-Gordon laboratory records, is a good guide to the quan- 
tity and quality of the food required by the average infant : 


Showing the average percentages employed, and the amount of modified milk 
‘fed to a large number of infants, 


ercentages. 













| amount 
Weeks of life. i fed 
Inounces. yap, 





Sugar. — Proteins. 








Fourteenth | 
Fifteenth . |. 
Sixteenth 
Seventeenth: | | 
Eighteenth | | 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth... . A 
Twenty-first) 2. 
Twenty-second ./ 2” 
Twenty-third . - 
Twenty-fourth 
‘Twenty-Afth 
Twenty-aixth |... 
Twenty-seventh. | 
Twenty-elghth | 
Twenty-ninth . 
‘Thirtieth 
Thirty-first | 
Thirty-second 
Thirty-third . ¢ 














Forty-sixth 
Forty-seventh | 
Forty-eighth 
Forty-ninth 
Finieth 
Fifty-firt 
Fifty-recond . 
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Premature Infante, 
Amount fed Fat. Super, | Protein, 
Eo | 
a 40 om 





sceligRereentage are gion jn the round numbers next nearest the matual percent 

Recently other modifications have been made by means of 
whey. The whey is obtained by adding rennin to the milk, or 
Fairchild’s Essence of Pepsin may be used. It should be heated 
to 150° F. for five minutes before being added to the milk 
mixture, in order to destroy the enzyme in the milk and so 
prevent coagulation of the casein. When whey is ordered, the 
meals constituent is indicated in the prescription, for example, 
as follows : 


+= 050 
» 075 





Rotch gives the following formule, showing the proportions 
of whey and casein as a guide for feeding healthy jnfaats where 
it is thought desirable to split the proteins : 


























| 
| Pewpa te | Ga | BIN gD 
; e 35 | 35 | 98 
ee a = 
| 3 z 
— _. Ae # 
(| 1.00 | 4.00 | 0.2 

Premaure -. {) 180 | 150) uae ay |2ta8 
At term oa 2.00 | 5,00 | 0,50 10 
End of 2d week . | 250 | 5.50 | 0.50 10 
End of 8d week | 3.00 | 6.00 | 0.75 9 
End of Ath week . | 3.50 | 6.60 | 1,00 8 
End of 6th week .| 4.00 | 7.00 | 1.00 7 
End of Sth week | 4.00 | 7.00 | 1.25 7 
End of 12th week | 4.00 | 7.00 | 1,50 6 
End of dth month 4.00 | 7.00 | 1 6 





Tn most cases whey mixtures are unnecessary. In acute ill- 
ness or when there is decided lowering of the protein digestive 
power they may be of great service. According to Grulee,’ the 
albumin content of whey varies with the kind of rennet used. 

© Archives of Pediatrics, Sane, 1904. 
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The more perfect the curdling of the casein, the more desirable 
is the whey for feeding infants. 

The following table, from Rotch, gives the possibilities of 
such modification in the milk laboratory : 


cuger, | Fat, Casein, EACH ugar, 


z 


S8338 F 





ISDSd Sid lated al ltd dd ld 


SSsszergsys 


Br 














In order to obtain satisfactory results the subject of labora- 
tory feeding must be thoronghly studied. The authors have 
adopted Holt’s scheme of having weekly reports made on all 
artificially fed infants and on many others. ‘These reports are 
supplied in blank form, in pads, to the mother, who fills out 
one each week and sends it to the phy By this method 
part of the responsibility is placed on the mother, and the physi- 
cian is kept informed as to the infant’: condition and needless 
visits are thus obviated. The following a specimen of such 
form : 








1 From Holt, Ditcasee of Infancy and Childhood, p. 184. 
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mother or nurse can be secured, Holt’s method will be found to 
work admirably. The milk used must be pure, fresh, 
more or less uniform in character. It is a good plan to 
and even to make a rough analysis of, the milk used. Ovea- 
sional failure may be due to the fact that a very milk is 
being used. For this reason the authors advise that the milk 
for the infant be procured from a dairy that is known to supply 
good milk. Some dairymen furnish milk that has been ex- 
amined and its quality certified to by a competent examiner ; 
this is sold under the name of certified milk, and is, as a rule, 
quite reliable. 

‘The top-milk method consists in using the mixture of cream 
and milk in the upper one-third or upper one-half of a jar of 
milk that has been allowed to stand for some time. Later, the 
whole milk may be used. This method works satisfactorily 
only when the milk is bottled soon after milking, before the 
eream has separated. For those who can not obtain such milk 
the necessary mixture of cream and milk may be made as indi- 
cated by the table (p. 211). The top layer of cream may be 
removed from the bottled milk with a spoon; the remainder, 
by means of a small dipper; for this purpose a Chapin milk- 
dipper, which may be obtained at any drug-store, will be found 
very useful. Another method is to use a siphon. The plan of 
pouring off the upper one-third is not nearly +o reliable. After 
it has been removed, and before the required portion is takeu 
out, the entire upper one-third or one-half; az the case may be, 
should be thoroughly mixed. 

‘The following tables require no explanation. When desired, 
the percentage lime-water may be increased, or it may be 
replaced by sodium bicarbonate, 1 grain or more per ounce, if 
the milk is to be boiled. If the quantity required exceeds 20 
ounces, the smaller supplementary tables may be used, or the 
quantity may easily be calculated by adding an additional one- 
fourth to each item for 25 ounces, or one-half more for 30 
ounces, ete. 

‘The sugar may be measured by meana of a pill-box holding 
exactly an ounce, or very conveniently by allowing two and one 
spoonfuls of milk-sugar to the ounee. When eane- 
sugar is used, only one-half the quantity isrequired. Dry measure 

j is just twice that of weighing. Thus, one ounce of sugar 
y weight would measure two ounces in a measuring-glass. 

The following formulas have been n from Holt;" 

Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, pp. 189, 191, 192. 
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Friest Series or Formuias.—F at To Prorems, 3 : 1. 


Primary Formula.—Ten per cent. milk—fat, 10 per cent. ; 
sugar, 4.3 per cent.; proteids, 3.3 per cent. Obtained—(1) 
as upper one-third of bottled milk or (2) equal parts of milk 
and 16 per cent. cream. 

Derived formulas, giving quantities for 20-ounce mixtures : 





Fat Sugar Proteids 
G pereent. per cent, percent, 
‘ + loz 
144i * lox } with 202.10 pc.milk. .100 5.50 0.38 
Water, q.s. ad. 2002. 
Ppa “ “30, « 550 0.50 
x5 oo “ ised te tas = eo 068 
to o4 4 “ “seu 4 600 | (O88 
5. bei - = “ta, * 5: 6.00 1.00 
@o« 4 “ “Go « « 630 «116 





Table Giving in a Condensed Form the Quantitics Usually Required for 
Obtaining the Different Fat-percentages. 

ABcégbeEFGHtI JK LMNO 

To obtain fat, Per 95 10 18 20 20 25 25 275 39 10 20 325 36 37 40 





Fortotai fou, pee axe sans 
or tot Loan 290 209 200 25. 280 280 24.00 90.0 32.0 980 96.00 B70 3kO 400 





* foto 20 20 40 5.0 60 7.9 AW 90 10.0 11.0 12.00 130 140 16.9 


Proteids: The percentage in each case will be onethinl fat. 
+1 ounce in 20, of 1 tablespoonful in 8 ounces, gives 5.5 per cent. 
for the lower and 6.5 for the higher formulas. 
Lime-water: 1 part to 20 of the food, the average required. 
ficient to be added to the foregoing ingredients to bring the total 
to the number of ounces specified; in part of this water the milk-sugar is dix 
solved. Barley-water or any other dilutent may be added in the same manner. 

















Seconp Series oF FormrLas—Fat To Prorems, 2:1. 


Primary Formula.—Seven per cent. milk—fat, 7 per cent. ; 
sugar, 4.4 per cent. ; proteids, 3.5 per cent. Obtained—(1) as 
upper one-half of bottled milk, or (2) by using 3 parts of milk 
and 1 part of 16 per cent. cream. 
ed formulas, giving quantities for anne mixtures : 








Fi 
per vent. 


= 1,00 





newater Ton 
rq. ad, 20 02, 


(Milkmen : \} 

















To chain he nat ferent ike eth the umber of ome of 
Suir may be drs add 0,15 to the result, In practice this 
error disregarded. 
ids: The fn each case will fa 


Sugurs 1 in 20, or 1 Lard sanoen tntil the food 
Tapas sa ce a 
becomes half mille; after’ that 1 ounce in 26, or 1 eran tablespoonful t0 exch 
10 ounces of the fe will give the 
Limewater: Us in the ion of 1 to 20 of the total food. 
Water or other diinent: Suffcizat 1a bo added to the foregoing Angrediante 


ere the total number of ounces specified; in part of this the sugar ix die 


Tarp Serres or Formotas—Far to Prorerps, 8:7. 
Formula.—Plain milk—fat, 5 per cent. ; sugar, 4.5 


per cent. ; proteids, 3.5 per cent. 
Derived formulas, giving quantities for 20-ounce mixtures : 


per bent. se: 





Milkeugar - 
“1.4 Lime-water 13} with 5 ca. plain milk . 1.00 6.00 
Water qs ad, 20 02. 
2 “Gon * “ © 1.20 600 100 
3 4 & © “se © « 5.760 680 40 
4. 100. “4 200) | eae 
5. S18 on A) 240 4.00210 
6. “Ido. 280 850 250 
7. “Wa “ § 890 B60 280 
Table Givin, tite of 18 per ont 
" Bemulas vith High Fal De 
AR CD SF 6 8 1 sme 
To obtain fit, yorcont..-...- 48 26 50 Es £0 20 Ro as Wy 40 ot 
Kr total food, ounces 200 90.0 90,0 2.0 90 97.0 ALN 96 40.0 400 4H 
Take 16 per cent, milk, ounows | 20-80 40 5.0 6.0 7.0 80 $0 90 100 11.0 


Proteids in all cases will be onefifth the fat. 

Sugar: Leven tablespoonful for each 8 ounces will give 5.5 per cent, for 
the lower formulas |A, B, C, ete.) and 6 per cent for the higher formulas 
(G, HH, I, ete.). 

Lime-water: 1 ounce to 20 ounces of the food will give 5 per cent. 





3. Coit’s Decimal Method.'—This is based on 
* Archives of Peitiatries, 1898, p. 342, 









all 
(2) A 
lacing 
or skim-milk. Has aeytpisae een cee ein solution 
are required during m™ cent, 
‘eream is best obtained allowing «bottle of afk ‘to-atana foe 
fifteen hours. The upper 6 ounces of each quart, when mixed 
with half its volume of sterile water, give the required strength. 
‘There are differences in this gra’ ripe wed rent 
ss atown the following prepared by 
Percentage Composition of Decimal Cream, 
Pat, Proteins. — Lactowe, Water and salts, 
SO ee ae 
No. 8. Centrifugal 100 1.50 2008650 


Formulas, 
No. 1. cream, IR co. (6 flor) © water, 90 oc. (8 fLor,). 
+ Nod i wity cream, 300 cc, (10 fl.or.). 
Na 3 Centrifugal cream, 20 per cent, fat > water, equal volumes. 
Also enrries— 
Pe cone Fer cosh 
For introducing mill-fat, 4.0. . Protein, 1.0 10 
ee « “ “ “OR #09 
Pears “ “# “ 30 “ oF 4 o8 
"a Bet - o)  OBS «06 Le 
Le ne! ee ram a | * 05 
Utk-fat, 4.0. . Protein, 1.5 18 
{Fo inieocing mit, 4.0. Prin, 1 Lan 18 
orale * 30.) 4 mb 4 Wa 
mii i oi#oig is 
“ “ Wo She Ml ter OD: 
- For introducing be a Preeele, 8 er ast 
e = Le 30o.. * ats © Os 
+). “ 4 25.) 4 off * O8 
« ~ “ 30.: 4 of «§ O4 
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The ict apbaageierad senile in made baal 50 
grams of mi to 1 liter of skim-milk, which is equivalent 
to adding 1 ounce to 20, The skim-milk has a formula of 4 

cent, protein and 5 per cent. sugar, or a ratio of 5 to 4. 
ith the addition of the sugar the introduction of the protein 
is simple. A given amount of food yee ane would 
indicate one-quarter of its bulk, which, if ilk, would add 
to the mixture 1 per cent. of proteid. This same decimal multi- 
plier would indicate the Perea of sugar thus introduced by 
a 10 per cent. solution. The following table will show the 
Inctose carried by the saccharated skim-milk corresponding to 
definite protein values : 





‘Saccharsted skim-mllk. 


Amount of food in ce. » 0.125 or } = Protein 0.5 Lactose 1.25 
Amount of food Inge. « 02500rf— “ 10 & 2.50 
Amount of food ince. * O8750rg— “15 “B75 
Amount of food Inge x 0.5000r)—= “ 20 “600 


‘The standard sugar solution is easily prepared by dissolving 
100 grams of lactose in sufficient water to make measure 1 liter 
‘or in proportion of 2 ounces by weight to 20 ounces of water), 

he only difficulty with the sugar is found in occasional impu- 
rities, such as free lactic acid, which should be guarded against 
because of its tendency to precipitate the casein of the milk. 

For the calculation of formulas three points only are to be 
borne in mind, namely; The percentage formula desired ; the 
quantity of food required, pines the standards, exeept for 
protein, represent percentage values in ratio of 1 to1l0. Given 
these constant factors, the problem of adjusting tage com= 
position becomes an easy one: The quantity of food required is 
reduced to cubic centimeters (ounces multiplied by 30), and this 
product is multiplied by the percentage tenth of the element to be 
introduced. The following table will serve to illustrate : 










One feeding. ‘Milke-fat. Proteis:. Lactose. 
2 fos, x 30... . . 60.00 ce. | Required percenta; 
02 warm . 3 2000 05) (60° 
Decimal ‘imal cream intro 
ocimal cream i é on 08 
55 
MS 


Working formula = 


Standard s La 3.00 cc. | Decimal cream - . 12 ec. 
tandard sugar sol. 33.00 cc. | Pate sia ot He 





Water. 
2 fom or . ~~ 
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‘One day's fd ‘MEK-fat, Protein. Lactose, 
35 flog x 30... .16820cc Requirediormuh. 40 10 65 
” imalcram.. 4u 1 


Supdard sugar sol. . 





selution . 
Boiled water |in- 
cladingalkali, 33 cc. 








To be divided into 
7 feedings of 5 
ounceseach. . 35 thus. or. . 1050 ce. 
‘One feeding. ‘Milk-fat. Protein. Lactose. 
8 flor. x 30... . Required percentage 402.0 
Decimal cram... 4910 
lv 


Saccharated — =kine 
milk...) . 1 
Standart sugar sol. 





Working formula 
Decimal cream . 
- Saccharated skim-amilk 2... 
Standard sugar solution |. 
Sflonure 





Standard sugar sol... 64.00 cc. 


4. Materna Graduate Method.—The very simple and 
useful apparatus known as the Estraus Materna Graduate is 
of great value where one can not secure intelligent coiipera- 
tion in the home, and also where there are no facilities for milk 
preparation. This method of infant feeding has been tried by 
the authors for several years in the Robert Garrett Free Hos-‘ 
pital for Children, Baltimore, and too much can not be sid 
regarding its simplicity and efficiency. With its six formulas, 
however, it ix not adaptable to all cases, some infants being 
totally incapable of taking the step from one formula to another. 

ists of a glass jar with a lip and seven pan- 
els, and a capacity of 16 ounces. One of the panels exhibits an 
ordinary ounce graduation panels pre 
ferent formulas for the modification of cows’ milk, each formula 
being so arranged as to keep pace with the infant's growth, v 





























Fat. - 2 percent. 2) per cent. & per cent. 3 

Sugar. 6 6 

Pciao6 © uk = Te 4 
For Formula 6 vee special instructions below. 
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aur 
Milk-sugar: ne t 

Having decided which formula is to be used, the panel con- 
taining that formula is the only one to be followed. 

The quantity desired for twenty-four hours is next to be 
considered, and the apparatus filled—once, if 16 ounces or less 
are required for the twenty-four hours ; twice, if from 16 to 32 
ounces are required for the twenty-four hours ; three times, if 
from 32 to 48 ounces are required for the twenty-four hours, 


Dinecriows. 

(The lines beneath the words indicate the pointe to which the 
various ingredients are to be filled in.) 

1, Milk-sugar.—Introduce milk-sugar to the line so marked. 
Where good milk-sugar can not be obtained, granulated sugar, 
in just half the quantity, should be used. A small cross on the 
apparatus indicates this point. (See directions for Formula ie) 

2. Water.—Add_ boiled water (hot) to the water-mark, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. If any particles are seen 
floating in the solution, it should be filtered either through ab- 
sorbent cotton or through two thicknesses of clean muslin, 

3. Lime-water.—Ordinary lime-water, such aa is obtained at 
drug-stores, should then be filled to the L-water mark. 

4. Cream—This should be the ordinary eream (16-20 per 
cent.) as obtained in bottled milk; it should be poured in to 
the cream mark, If the cream is purchased separately, ordi- 
nary cream, and not centrifugal cream, should be used. 

5, Milk—Ordinary good cows’ milk should be used and 
the jar filled t the milk mark. 

6. The entire mixture should next be stirred. 

7. The whole should then be poured into separate bottles and 
sterilized if desired, or stoppered with cotton and immediately 
placed upon 

Directions for Formula 6.—1. Sugar.—In this formula 
granulated sugar should be used in place of milk-sugar, and 
the sugar introduced into the vessel to the line thus marked. 

2, Barley-grue.—In this formula barley-gruel should be used 
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instead of water, and the glass filled to the line thus marked. 
Barley-gruel should be prepared as follows : To 1 tablespoonful 
pel barley, after soaking for several hours, add 1 pint 
of ater, a pinch of elt, and bol for five or siz hom; 
water as necessary, Strain through muslin, Or the foll 
method may be used: 1 rounded tablespoonfal of Robinson's 
barley flour ; rub up with cold water, and add to 1 pint of boil- 
ing water; cook for fifteen minutes, stir, and strain if lumpy. 

3. Cream. 4. Milk,—Add the same as in other formulas, 

5, Stir, 6, Sterilive—Same as in other formulas. 

5, Maynard Ladd’s Table.'—Another method of modi- 
fying milk is according to Maynard Ladd’s table. In this the 
quantities have been estimated. This method is useful in hos- 
pitals where there is a milk laboratory. In general practice it 
is of slight value, for it necessitates memorizing a lengthy table, 
or carrying it about, both of which methods are open to objection, 















































Tpeoranatstary, Cream ia ounces. | Mat-ree irk in onnees 5 
= = Is 
ala] e| 3 F(flaleets 

Ag Hleseyeyelelil tiga 
& ala |= 

H j paK: #\s aleleis|abiae 

0.50| 5.00 | 2.00 | 5 1 i 9 | oF 1) str 

0.75| 6.00 1,00 | 5 |14| 2 | ig 4 alae 

100] 500|0.75) 5 /2"| 1) 1) a | 2 | 2h) ae) s fa a5 

¥49| Lao logo| & |) 28) 2 a4 |) ae! 

200] Ko0}075) 5/4) 3 | tb) 0 | a al) ahi 

00] 5.40}t00| 5/4 | 8 | 2h ub) a) se] ah) abla 

Zs0| 600/100) 5/3 | 4 abl o | ig] ob) 3 | 1 

soo} a00/020/ 5/0) 4) | 3 8 (Cpl o | ald 

$00| 600/075) 5 |() 5 | af 3 tt) ) | ae) 2 lo 

3.00| 6.00 1.00) 5 | ( 2 ‘ 2) 4 | 2} 1 

850) 650/100) 5 | (!)) 4) 0)| 0! 1 | 2 | 4 

350/650/1.50/ 5/7!) 5b) 4$ 3b) 1 | | ay | 4g] a 

R00) 7.00100) 5/0) 4b) 3h 2) CY) $) 1 1 

S00) 7.00|1.50) 5/6) 4 | 2 | afl 4 1 

Roo 700/200) 5 | 6 stot | 4a] ob) ob] abla 

400/700}100/ 5 (9,0) 5 ab) CS] Gy | Wt 

£00, 7.00/ 1.50) 5 | 5 Jo | ls | agin 

400/700/200/ 5/8 | ot 5 | 4) Oy 1] 

400/7.00/250/5|3 | ot 5 af) 5 | ob 8 | oF} 1] 

400 700'%00 5/8 6k 5 Of 104 |a1} | 2 | 

4.00/6.00/3.00 5 8 | 6} 5 of 10) 1g | 2 

$00)5.00/3.00 5/8 | 61) 5 3 Of toh (ud | a 

400/5.00/350 5 8 6b) 5 {10° [ang 13 |14h | 1 











1 Taken from Rotch's Pediatrics. 
(7) inedicates that the combization i impowilbile with the percentage of cream 
ren, 
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6. Baner’s Method.—Many attempts have been made 
from time to time to compute a table of from which 
the quantities of milk, eream, ete., may be for any 
given mixture; the simplest of these is that of Baner:! 

eee se 
Dasa pereanes chee) Se 

To find in ounces— 

‘Cream (16 per cent.) ~Rx(r-Py, 5 
Milk BP 
Water = Q-(C+M). 
Dry milkesngar ais 


Example.—Suppose it is desired to make 40 ounces of a 4 
cent. fat, 7 cent, sugar, 2 per cent. protein mixture. 
By substituting figures in the equations above we have— 
Cream ~ 0. 2=03 ounces 
Milk = og 15h ounees. 


Water 40—20 = 20 ounces, 
5x40 
a2 
Sugar 7 ounces, 





Louis Starr's Table of Ingredients, Hours, and Intereals Reding, ond 
Total if ik jor n Healthy Artificially Red Infant frow Bis 
to the Go ores ‘Seek Mownh® aie 








oi 


During Ist wk.| i) 











ba lab] 2 |e |aey “ 

pg it g(r Sem, 
je eH] 

fall) \atxz mi) — fx) 


From_ 94 to)! 
- jf} £3 | 








fate week | > | fm laraxx m pinch) fay mri 
rom th Wh 

sail eail eeeerlt {54% to} Lg 
tgvend of | fom fox | se apinch fx | {24% '°|lohours| freee 
act sath fom). - | fa) | a) J pinch) tien fxzxij 

ring 

and. 7th >| tae | .. [euie) 5) la pinen oy acto | Lsnours| fxexy) 
2 Oe Nal al ae all Y Lidh | 








+ New York Med. Jour, March 12, 1898, 
+ From Diseases of the Digestive Organs in Children, pp 24 
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7. Lonis Starr's Table (sve page 218)—This is a fre 
quently used guide to milk-prescribing. Tt may be employed 
as a basis for modification Er ee OR ee 
method. The latter method, however, once mastered, will | 
found more satisfictory for general purposes. 


‘Th the eighth and ninth bs fh 
pies pomideobe months five meals aday will be sufficient, 





‘This allows 40 tluidounces of food 3 day. 


8. Chapin’s Method.—Chapin the removal of 
the ilk or cream from bottled milk by means of a small 
milkedi; holding one ounce. He removes the eream ax 
Mebatad the aul fa talivered if the Gents has separated. For 

‘oung infants he removes 9 ounces from the top of a quart of 
milk (fat to protein, 3:1). For older infants he advises the 
removal of 16 ounces (fat to protein, 2:1). He dilutes this 
with wheat-, barley-, rice-, or oatmeal-water, using 1 or 2 

fuls of flour and a quart of water, and boiling for 
fifteen minutes. This is dextrinized if desired, strained, and 
salted, and sugar is added, 


Procarmerve Iscurae: or QuastitY Ann Sreexora or Mixrunm' 


2 oz of Sor. top-milk (after being 
16 ounces—oneeighth top-milk. rn 
imei hee teedioen can) every imc reeis! IS Pe and mixed). 


7 3 on. of tox. ik (after being 
‘21 ounces—oneseverth topemilk. att ao d 
Fight Si-oc feedings, one every t | ibeepne a Atle and mixed). 


1 cael Bee topmilk (after bei 
24 ounces—enesixth top-nilk. pedal ay ied}. 
Hight Son Telly he every two | 9 yisnan™ anand miss 
Bon of toe tpeaitk (aflor beh 
a i or being 
80 ounces—one-fifth top-milk. removed from bottle and mixed). 
Boren ton. feelings, one every two] 24 uu of ditnent 
‘and one-half to three hours I} ca. of sugar. | 


& efourth top-enile 9 on of topmilk from ome quart 
Six toe feedings, one every three } o7 Ar diluent 
‘boars. 1d ot. of sugar. 


* Chapin, Infout Feeding. 
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40 il 20 oa, of topinilk from one quart 
Six 7-cx. or five Son feedings, one > 
‘every three to three and one-half | 20 oz. of diluent. 

oz. of sugar, 


ia aeeanet ee T quart of milk, 
Six Sox or five 10-02. ings, one } y de 
very tnres and onebalt hours. } seach ha 


Chapin gives the composition of the mixtures in the follow- 
ing table ; 


Lowest extrem Highest extreme. 
Soe taprmiie fm milk | soar topemtli from Mik 
ox. topanilk. fer cent. tat. pe 


Fat Protein & Fat Protein Sugar 
per cent, per cent percent, | per cent. per eent. per cent, 






Diluted 8 L210 0.88 0.50 | 200 0.50 0,50 
# oes 390 OAS 0.57 23000 (0.87 057 
46 Lil) 1B0 050 087 | 267 067 067 
Lo «+= 180 060 0,80 3200 (0.80 
i 2.25 0.75, 1,00 4.00 1.00 1,00 


4 tee 
op vt a ey a 3.00 1.00 1.33 | 560 2.838 1,83 


It is impossible to give the exact composition of mixtures, 
as this will depend on the richness of the original milk; but 
the range of composition will always fall within the following 
limits, without the solids of the diluent and the sugar. 





Lowest extreme, Mighent extreme, 
1-o% top-milk from mille | Gos, topanilk from milk 
5 por cont. tak. © per cent. fat. 


Fat Provelds Sugar | Fat Protelds Sugar 
[por Cont. per vent percent. PEF Con. per eeML PEF een, 

Dilated 8 times O7 050 | 112 050 0.50 
OT ie aere eg) 0.57 1300 O57 (O57 
) 0.67 150 0.67 0.67 

1 0.80 180 0.80 0.80 

A 1.00 225 06-100 1.00 

8 133 | 300° 133 133 

LT 200 | 4.50 200 





Malted gruels are advocated by some, 
especially in preparing milk for infants with weak digestion. 
They are prepared in the following manner: A tablespoonful 
of barley flour or of any other flour desired is boiled in a little 
more than a pint of water for fifteen minutes. As soon as it has 
cooled a teaspoonful of a good malt extract or a teaspoonful of 
diastase is added. This mixture is stirred thoroughly, and may 
then be used in the place of ordinary barley-water, Diastase 
preparations are made by most of the leading manufacturing 
chemists, Diastoid, made by the firm of Horlick, maltine, 
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and diazyme are preparations of this class. The thick malt 
extmicts are sometimes gi perigee Gals a 
Of these, several doses may be given daily for indigestion and 
constipation. 

Chapin suggests that a home-made decoction of malt be 
used in making malted gruel. His directions are as follows + 
“A tabl fal of malted barley-grains is put in a cnp, and 
enough cold water added to cover it—usually two tables; 
sable anata a some of ee aS 


very active in diastase. rar is ery to dextrinize a 
of gruel in ten to fifteen minutes. This should be cet 
fresh every day,” 

Bui as an Infant Food.—From time to tine 
buttermilk has been advocated as an infant food. Tt is used 
most frequently in Holland, and has recently had many expo- 
nents, among the most prominent of which is Teixeira de 

of Rotterdam. 


‘The buttermilk is red by mixing a quart of the milk 
and a tablespoonful of rice, harley or any other flour desired. 
It should be heated gradually, stirring constantly until it has 
boiled up several times. ‘Two or three tablespoonfuls of sugar 
are then added. About half an bour is required to prepare 
this mixture. When finished, it is of a ish color, Tt 
should be poured into bottles or jars, and if it becomes lumpy, 
it should be shaken th hly. This mixture is used for 
infants of all ages and in about the usual quantities, It ix 
very highly extolled by its advocates as a food for normal 
babies and also for those with digestive disturbances and 
marasmus. 

Tf buttermilk feeding is commenced suddenly, vomiting and 
diarrhea may follow. If, however, its use is persisted in, the 
digestion soon returns to the normal. It is also said that an 
reversion to sweet mille will cause a similar disturbance ip but- 
termilk-fed babies, and that the change should always be 
a gradually, Pe Larsen lh Coach cee together 

fore preparing the food, e authors have no experi= 
‘ence with this form of feeding. = 

Gartner’s Milk. —This is a proprietary modified milk first 
prepared by Gartner. It is made by centrifugalizing « mixture 








—E 
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pees parts of cows’ milk and of sterilized water, The mixt- 
ure is put into a sone machine and rotated so ars that 
it is ted mechanically into a creamy milk askim- 


milk. The cream thus drawn off contains about the same 
amount of fat and protein as in average mother’s milk, and 
sugar is added to it to bring the pee up to about 7 per 
cent. When fresh, it has been used with suecess in feeding 
both sick and healthy infants. - 

Backhaus’ Milic.—This is a centrifugalized milk that has 
heen subjected to the action of a mixture of rennet, trypsin, and 
sodium carbonate. It is modified with cream and sugar of 
milk, and sterilized. It is made in three different strengths, 
having, it is said, the following composition : 





i. mH. 
3.2 38 
oA 48 
21 35 
0A 07 


‘The first mixture contains 1 per cent, of lactalbumin and 0.6 
per cent, of casein, The others consist chiefly of casein with a 
stall percentage of lactalbumin, 


ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 


In the methods of feeding just deseribed the addition of fari- 
naceous gruels—i, ¢., barley, oatmeal, arrow-root, rice, ete-—to 
some of the foods has been recommended by certain observers. 
That such addition to the infant’s dietary during the first year 
is advisable is a question that has not been fully decided. 
When deemed necessary, it is probably best to begin the 
addition of a starchy gruel to the milk at about the eighth or 
ninth month in normal infunts. In those infants who expe- 
rience difficulty in digesting the proteins, as will be explained 
under the heading of the Feeding of Sick Infants, and for the 
purpose of proventing congulation of the milk into large clots, 
the addition may be made earlier, It is well to begin by 
adding a half-onnce or an ounce for each feeding and, as the 
infant's starch-digesting power increases, to increase this amount 
proportionately. 

Beginning Bottle-feeding.—In order to succeed it is 
necessary that this. method be begun properly. The percentage 
used begin with should always be well within the infant’s 
digestive power, and raised as rapidly as possible to a milk 
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suited to the age of the infant. It isa good to start with a 
milk given in the schedale for a baby the age of 
one to be fed. Each day, or even at longer intervals if neces- 
sary, the milk may be saa SStHy Sree Bregcegsars 
made too strong at first or the percentage 

indigestion, colic, and offensive ‘ols wilt will ry ae mae 

the other hand, the opposite mistake, that of feeding an infant 
on a milk too weak, should also be avoided, eb this mis- 
take is made, the infant becomes pale, cries, and does not in- 
crease in weight. Severe hunger may en and symptoms of 
inanition may follow, 

Technic of Modifying Milk at Home.—To insure 
success in home modification a very careful technic must be 
followed by the eae or the nurse, In the absence a 
nurse specially trained for the purpose it becomes necessary for 
the physician to give careful written and verbal instructions, 
and then to see personally that these are carried out, Knowl- 
edge on the part of the mother or nurse should not be assumed, 
for, as a rule, she does not possess it, There are many nurses, 
both graduate and otherwise, whose conceptions of infant feed- 
ing and milk preparation are practically useless, Like many 
medical students and recent graduates, they understand more 

about Ixparotomies than they do about milk. If this is borne 
in mind, many unpleasant experiences may be avoided, 

‘The vessels and instruments used should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and be nsed solely for the purpose intended, After nse, 
or, what is decidedly betli, ost previous to being used, they 
should be either boiled or sealded with boiling water, preferably 
the former, 

The nursing-bottles should have rounded bottoms, so that 
there are no corners for holding dirt, and also that they can not 
be stood about the room. If only one or two bottles are used, 
they should be scalded after each feeding and filled either 
with boric acid or sodium bicarbonate solution, made by adding 
a teaspoonful of either deng to a pint of water. When the 
bottle is to be used again, the solution should be poured out 
and the bottle rinsed with plain sterile water. 

The nipples should be of the ordinary short black-rubber 
variety. White nipples, which are said to contain lead, as 
well as all complicated nipples and tubes, shonld be avoided, 
These latter can not be kept clean, and are a source of infection 
in diarrhea. In some cities their sale is prohibited by law, 
After each fecding the nipple should be washed, turning it 


i 
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inside out to do this thoroughly, and then 

joss acid “eyes fOr Wei is iad a in to padee see 
nipples on hand hem befirer aking Chim cE 
fit Hine, and then for Pe minnie every day. The hole or 
holes in the nipple should be just large enough to allow the 
milk to drop out somewhat rapidly. It should not flow out in 
astream. If the holes are too small, they may be enlarged or 
new ones made by using a red hot darning-needle, Some 
nipples are made without holes, and these may be perforated in 
the same manner, When several holes are so made in a 
nipple, the milk may not drop very fast, but the food reaches 
the child mpidly enough, a fact that may easily be demon- 
strated if the nipple is grasped between the fingers and sucking 
movements imitated, 

Preparation.—It is best to prepare the entire quantity for 
twenty-four hours at one time. If the weather is warm, the 
milk must be Pasteurized or sterilized immediately (see section 
on Milk). If neither can be done, then, unless the weather is 
cold and a clean milk can be obtained, but one feeding should 
be prepared at a time. 

f the top-milk method is used, the milk should be received 
in bottles. In all cities there are reliable dairies that supply 
milk in bottles. Where this is not the case, the bottles should 
be furnished the milkman, and arrangements can generally be 
made by which the milk will be poured into them as soon as 
possible after milking. After the milk has stood for at least 
ie hours, the first ounce of cream may be removed with a 

mand the remainder of the are per one-third or one-half, as 
H he case may be, with a Chapin milk-dipper. Another method 
is to use a bent ‘glnsa tube and siphon off the lower part of the 
milk from the bottom of the bottle, or the top-milk may be 
poured off with reasonable accuracy. 

The physician should always write ont the quantities to be 
used for preparing the milk, The milk- or cane-sugar is dis~ 
solved in hot water. Caro should be taken to use a sugar that 
fives a clear solution without filtering. If the solution is not 
clear, however, it should be filtered through a wad of cotton 
placed in the bottom of a fannel or through a piece of drag- 
gist’s filter-paper, i n, together with the lime-water 
or sodium bicarbonate, should be poured into a piteher, Into 
this the milk, or mills and ercam, should be poured, and the re- 
mainder of the water added, The water should always be boiled, 
The mixture should then be stirred and poured into the nursing= 
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bottles. The bottles should then be with moderately 
tight plugs of non-absorbent cotton, to out bacteria. ‘The 
bottles are then Pasteurized or sterilized and placed in a refrig- 


emtor, 

At the feeding hour the bottle is taken out of the refrigera- 
tor, placed in a pitcher or tall vessel of hot water to warm it, 
the cotton plug removed, and a nipple substituted. The milk 
should be heated until it is lukewarm —abont 98°-99° F, The 
nipple should never be placed in the mouth to test the heat, 
but the milk may be allowed to drop on the wrist, where it 
should feel warm, but not hot. 


FEEDING DURING THE SECOND YEAR. 


During the second year of life as much care is required in 
feeding as during the first. The fear of the second summer 
would largely be overcome if the child were not allowed to cat 
food unsnited to its digestion. The fact that some children 
thrive on almost any kind of food is no excuse for permitting 
achild to have the same food as its elders, as is so often done, 
Most of the illness and many of the deaths of childhood are 
traceable to improper diet. 

During the second year milk should form the basis of the 
diet. In cities or where the milk-supply is not above suspi- 
cion, it is best to Pasteurize the milk Taal the second summer 
has been passed, or even longer if circumstances warrant. As 
arule, the milk requires but little modification, and after the 
eighteenth month, and often before, may focally be taken 
unmodified, Ax the child is now able to digest starchy food, 
milk-sugar may be omitted. In eases where the milk is not 
thoroughly digested, as is evidenced by curds in the stools, 
Jime-water may be used, and may be added in quantities of from 
5 to 10 per cent., or even more if necessary. If the milk 
is very rich, it should be diluted either with lime-water or 
usually with plain sterile water—three parts of milk to one of 
water. If the milk is poor, or if milk that is not rich does 
not agree with the child, it may be prepared as followa: Fill a 
glass three-quarters fall of milk, add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and fill to the top with plain water. If this does 
not answer, add a tablespoonful of lime-water, During ill- 
ness and often under other circumstances the alkaline carbo- 
hated waters will be found useful for diluting the milk. If 
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the milk is poor, another plan is to use the upper two-thirds of 
the milk, 


Starchy food may be given in the form of gruel, either alone 
or, what is better, aieall with the milk. Barley-gruel or, if 
there is a tendency to constipation, oatmeal | is added, one- 
fifth or one-fourth part of gruel being to each feedi 
The gruel should be freshly prepared and mixed immediately 
with the milk. A pinch of salt and a very small quantity of 
cane-sugar may be added to render it more palatable. It may 
then be Pasteurized like ordinary milk. 

During the second year five meals at about four-hour inter- 
vals should be given. The bottle should be dispensed with, 
and the food be taken from a cup or spoon, If the bottle is 
not taken from the child early, it may be difficult to break it 
of the bottle habit. The following diet-lists for different ages 
will be found useful : 

Twelfth to Fifleenth Month.—Milk ; barley, oatmeal, wheat- 
flour, farina, or arrow-root gruel ; barley or oatmeal jelly ; 
lightly boiled yolk of egg, given with stale bread-crambs, 

Beet, mutton, and chicken broth, chicken jelly, beef=juice, 

Orange-juice or te fue of other ripe fruit, as of peaches. 

First meal: On waking, the child should receive a cup of 
warm milk, modified as previously suggested. If the child is 
accustomed to waking very early, more milk may be given at 
about 7. A. at.; otherwise this last may be regarded as the first 
meal. 

Second meal, 10.30 a. m.: Eight ounces of warm milk and 
barley-gruel. Third meal, 2 p. x.: One of following— 

(a) Eight ounces (a cupful) of beef broth. 

) « “ “ « vel « 

() «ow « “ mutton « 

(d is L “ — chieken “ 
(e) Yolk of a lightly boiled egg with stale bread-crumbs. 
Fourth meal, 5 Pp. M.: Eight ounces of milk and barley- 
rue). 
err ifth meal, 10 p. at (if required): Eight ounces of milk, 

Orange-juice, one or two tablespoonfuls at a time may be 
given one hour before the 10:30 a. . feeding. If there ie a 
tendency to loose bowels, this should be omitted. 

Tf the child’s appetite is very good, a small piece of zwie- 
back may be given with either the second or the fourth meal. 
This chonld not be soaked in the milk, but the child should be 
allowed to nibble at it dry. 
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Poise Matern grits ines ds bread aud mile, thin 
bisenit (crackers), junket, scray Beet or mutton in very 
b rife ange 

Diet for a Chitd of Fifteen to Bighteen Months.— 
Brealjiat 1 a. x-—Eitber (0) two of a cereal 


tablespoonfuls 
jelly (catmeal or other as desired), with salt and two 
tabl fall wl cebacas neal ugk weteea ncaa EEE 
(4) a bowl of bread and milk containing eight ounces of mille 
and a slice of stale bread. 

Second Meat, 10.30 a. M.—Milk, with a cracker or thin slice 
of stale bread or a piece of zwi 

Third Meal, 2 Pv. M.—One of the “following : (a) Ve 
iy with stale bread-crumbs. (6) it ounces 

beet, veal, mutton, or chicken) with stale bs or a 

fate barley added to it, (c) A tablespoonful of mashed baked 
potato with meat broth or gravy ve to two ounces), or with 
two tablespoonfuls of cream. Milk to drink. (d) Seraped raw 
beef or mutton, two or three pene on a * banqnet 
wafer,” with a cup of milk. A tablespoonful of junket may 
‘be added to any of these, 

Supper, 5.30 or 6 Pp. a. —Eight ounces of milk with a piece 
of zwieback, a slice of stale bread, or a cracker or two, 

Fifth Meat, 10 P.M. (if needled) —Cup of milk, 

Fruit-juice may be given, as previously directed. Eggs should 
not be given oftener than twice a week, as children tire of them 


easily, 
Months to Two and One-half Yoars.—Milk is to be 
ne the chief article of diet. Many children have no 
desire for other foods until after the second or third These 
children will generally be found to thrive on milk alone or with 


slight additions to the diet. As the child’s digestive ine 
ercases, the following articles may, however, be added one at a 
time. 


Fruit: Juice of ripe fresh fiit, that of oranges and peaches 
being best. Ripe fresh grapes skinned and seeded. Baked 
{cereal only, the skin and seeds to be carefully removed. 

tewed prunes, the skins to be removed by passing through a 
sieve. 

Meats: Seraped raw beef or mutton ; rare roast-beef or mat- 
ton pounded to a pulp. Chicken or turkey, the lean white meat 
minced to a pulp, 


| 
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wih my Mashed baked ito with cream or covered 
Poe pete Ite later ts very tty the fab 


removed by skimming or by means of a of blot- 
ceantoly Very well-cooked spinach, celery, po pale 
+ Well-boiled rice and other well-cooked cereals already: 


entioned. 

Deets: Boiled custard, milk and rice puddings, junket. 

Four meals will genorslly suffice after the eighteenth month. 
‘The following dietary will serve as a suggestion : 

Tf the chi A wakes eat hoot of wera mall (te oe 

reteset A. M—(a) tablespoonfuls of oatmeal por- 
Bee other cereal with salt and two tablespoonfuls of cream ; 

to drink. (b) Yolk of a lightly boiled egg with salt and 

bread broken into it ; milk to drink. 

Second Ment, 10.30 a. «.—Cup of milk with two seda bis- 
cuits (crackers), slice of bread, or a piece of zwieback, 

Dinner, 2 v. —One of the following: (a) A bowl (ci; 
ounces) of meat broth with rico, barley, or bread-crambs 
to it. Slice of stale bread ; jonket or rice and milk pudding. 
(6) ake sear of white meat of chicken or of rare beef or 
mutton, cither See ee ne ANS Pe Slice of stale 
bread thinly etree junket, rice or milk pudding, or a boiled 
custard. (¢) Perfectl; “S ly fresh boiled fish (the white: meat} @ee 
a tablespoonful rishi baked potato moistened with cream. 
‘Dessert as in preceding. 

Supper, 530-6 r.a—A bowl of bread and milk or a 

cap of milk and a slice of bread or a piece of xwieback. A 
cup of milk may be given at about 10 pr. u. if necessary. 

From two and one-half years up to the sixth year the diet 
of the child may gradually be increased. Milk should still, 
however, be taken in lange quantities—about a quart daily— 
as well as some form of cereal for Tecak teak, wea ec without 
an egg, or fresh fruit if there is a tendency to constipation. 
Meat prepared as above shouki be given once a day, and 
preferably at the midday meal, together with potato and some 
green vegetable, as spinach, asparagus, or cauliflower tops. ‘The 
evening meal should be light, and consist of bread and mille, 

Tt is well to prepare two lists, which may be given to the 
nurse or mother as a guide. One list shonkd contain the fued 
allowed, and the other list those forbidden. It is not well to 
depend on verbal instructions, as ther are easily forgotten oF 
mnisconstrucd, 
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when plain milk is not thoroughly digested, modi 
twelve to fifteen months. 

Cream.—Two to eight ounces a day mixed with the milk, 
taken as a beverage, with cereals, ete. 

Bread and biscuit may be allowed with every meal—stale 
broad, dried bread. The so-called + pulled bread," zwieback, 
and the various forms of biscuits or crackers. 

Cereals, —Almost any kind of cereal for breakfast ; oatmeal 
and wheaten grits are the best, Rice and hominy for dinner. 
Barley is useful in sou 

Vaeiohen clay bodice for dinner—potatoes in some form 
or a cereal with one green vegetable ; spinach, cauliflower tops, 
and the like are the best, 

are very good, but children are apt to tire of them 
easily. They should be given for breakfast, as a rule, but 
never day aftor day. 

“Moat. Allowed once a day for dinner and in older children 
for breakfast occasionally. Boiled or broiled fish may be given 
for breakfast of dinner. ‘ 

Brothe and soups of simple composition may be eaten, Meat 
broths with cream and cereals are expecially nutritious. 

Desserts,—Once a day, with dinner. Plain custard, mill 
and rice pudding, bread and custard pudding, and junket are 
the best; ice-cream once uw week. Fruit should be given once 
daily, and only ripe fresh fruit, in season, should be used. 
The best are oranges, baked apples, and stewed prunes. Ripe 
peaches, pears, grapes without skins or seeds, may also be 
given, Bresh juice of berries in small quantity, strawberries in 
perfect condition sparingly. Ripe cantaloupe and watermelon 
in moderate quantities may also be allowed. Great care should 
he used in choosing and giving fruit to children, It isa very 
important article of diet, but if stale, spoiled or unripe, is capa~ 
ble of doing much harm. Too much should not be given in 
hot weather. Lemonade is useful during very hot weather. 

Acconprs To Mra1s—Breakfast—Every day, milk to 
drink. A well-cooked cerval, with sult and cream, but little or 
no sugar, Bread and butter. 

Tn addition to the above, one of the following every day : 
Begs lightly boiled, poached, and for older children scrambled 
or into a plain omelette, Boiled or broiled fish. For 
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» Fruit ut a monies aba 


grapes ; without seeds or skins ; rij foe tpl (ne uae vie 
may be given; those known by lealers peter oe 
not suitable used raw). 

Dinner.—Bread and butter asx desired every day—not to be 
eaten to the exclusion of other foods, however. 

One soup each day, Bouillon, beef, veal, mutton, chicken, 
or oyster broth, which may be thickened with barley or other 
cereals (either grin or flour), Milk and cream may be added 
where desirable. 

One meat daily—roasted or broiled. Beefsteak, beef, lamb 
or mutton chop, rare roast beef or mutton, chicken, white meat 
of roast turkey. 

Two vegetables daily—one green vegetable and one other 
dish, usually potato in some form, should be given. Potatoes, 
baked or mashed, cauliflower tops, asparagns-tips, stewed celery, 
spinach, hominy, plain macaroni, mashed peas, young string- 
beans, and almost any green vegetable in season, 

Dessert—Junket is the best, and may be given most fre~ 
quently, but rice and milk pudding, plain custard, and plait 
tapioca pudding may also be used in small quantities, Toe- 
cream once a week. Fruit in some cases may be ui 

Supper.—Very light simple suppers should be 
milk-toast, bread and butter, and, for ol sapere 
ewed fruit or baked apple, without too much sugar. 
ArricLes Fornppes (after Holt)—The following articles 
should not be allowed children ander four years of age, and 
with few exceptions they may be withheld with advantage up 
to the seventh year, 

Meats—Hain, sausage, pork in all forme, salted fish, corned 
beef, dried beef, goose, game, kidney, liver, bacon, ment-stows, 
and dressing from roasted meats. 

Vegetables.—Fried vegetables of all varieties, cabbage, pota~ 
toes (except when boiled or roasted), raw or fried onions, Taw 
celery, radishes, lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes (raw or cooked), 
beets, egg-plant, and green corn. 
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we erp peeiye tee buckwheat and 
ity Gebel frais und bee belly: icetet aa 
ey anh as ere 


a rate ot ‘of sae un al cgi rrttoal en oilers 
me 

Tie ma shouldbe ve tS hs, which prt sol 
beng tienes bs Feeding between meals, even when con~ 
sisting of the most trifling things, should be avoided. If the 
child can not go from one meal to another without discomfort, 
the intervals should be shortened. In certain cases it may be 
advisable to give a small cup of milk or broth and a cracker 
between the meals, at stated intervals, as in feeding younger 


children, 

Candies, cake, and the like chould be kept from y: chil- 
dren. In well-1 ited homes, if he once learns tha that he can 
not have them, child will soon cease to demand sweets. 
The frequent indulgence i in sweets of various kinds creates a 
desire for them to the exclusion of other food. This craving is 
analogous to that for alcohol in adults. Overindulgence in 
sweets causes indigestion, headache, and the like, ailments that 
may easily be prevented. 

child should be taught to eat slowly and to chew the 
food well. To this end, some older individual should alway 
be present at meal-times to see that sufficient time be taken 
the meal, and that the food be finely divided, as young children 
do not, as a rule, chew very well. The rane ity given to a 
healthy child should depend on his appetite. In sick children 
this is not a reliable guide, and, where possible, fixed amounts 
may be given (see Feel ling of Siek Children). The child should 
not be forced to eat, nor should he be given special articles 
to tempt the appetite. If the food offered is not taken, it is 
well to wait until the next meal, when it will generally be 
found that the appetite has returned. Loss of appetite is often 
merely an indication that the digestive ongans require a slight 


reat, 

During the heated portions of the year the child will require 
less solid and more liquid food. The same is true during sick- 
ness. Many of the gastro-intestinal disturbances attributed to 
teething are the result of improper feeding. 


‘The period usually spoken of as “school days” is an ex 
tremely active one physically, The vast number of met 
going on and the growth of the body demand a 
ful and a suitable diet. Both in and out of school and 
seminaries careful attention should be given to food, fresh: 
4 Archives of Pediatrics, Jone, 1904. 
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and exercise, In other words, the physical development 
should receive as much attention as the mental growth. In 
boarding-schools especially the diet should be the subject of 
careful study, the aim being to avoid monotony and to provide 
a sufficient and satisfying diet. In many schools the dietary 
is left to the discretion of the cook. In considering school 
dietavies several points are worthy of consideration, 

Milk, being easily digested in most cases, is of great value, 
especially for children whose nutrition is below normal. Tt 
shonld be furnished as a beverage daily for breakfast and 
supper, and is advisable even with dinner, It may also be 
used in the preparation of puddings and soups. Cream is very 
valuable, and whenever possible should be supplied in  suffi- 
cient quantities, A cup of warm milk with bread or crackers 
is helpful during the middle of the morning and as a substitute 
for tea in the afternoon. Delicate children and others may with 
advantage take a glass of warm milk a short time before going 
to bed. If the rising hour is some time before that set for 
breakfast, a cup of milk or of bread and milk should be given 





larger quantity of protein, from which the tissues are built np, 

in a more available form, than in any other form of food. 
Milk and eggs are also valuable sources of protein. Meat 
should be provided, therefore, in sufficient tities, half 
pound a day being, perhaps, a good average lessee for a 
growing boy, the larger and more robust taking that quantity 
or more, the smaller aud more delicate children taking some- 
what less, Steak, chops, and roasts of beef, mutton, lamb, 
fowl, and bacon are the most suitable meats, aor pork, 
together with meat stews, meat puddings, sausage, hashes, 
may be allowed in smaller quantities, These last, while gen- 
erally relished, are not so digestible nor such good sources of 
nutriment as those first named. With care and proper prepara- 
tion many of their ill effects can be obviated. More meat is 
required in winter than in summer, and more in cold climates 
than in warm. Yeo states that too much meat may give rise 
to eczema. 
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Meat may be given twice a day, and eggs or fresh fish 
be letersi for it about three times a week. ae these | 
not Sati appetite, meat may be added. or this purpose 
cold sliced Se is E 

Bread and butter should be given with each meal. Bread 
made from the whole-wheat flour may be used in the largest 
quantity, but it is well to supply various kinds of bread, to avoid 
monotony. “ Brown bread’? given continuously becomes very 
tiresome. Rye bread may be given occasionally, and bread 
made from mixtures of wheat and rye is very pare Rusk, 
biscuit, and crackers may also be supplied. rn-bread, when 
properly made, may be given once a week or oftener, ard 
griddle cakes of buckwheat, corn, or wheat flour two or three 
times a week, These last may be served with syrup or frnit- 
juices, 

Coveal porridges of all kinds may be given for breakfast, oat~ 
meal being probably the most desirable, 

Vegetables of almost all varieties may be used. For dinner 
two varieties should be given, one green vegetable and pota- 
toes. Salads made of the green vegetables, with the very sim- 

jest dressings, are usefiul additions to the dict. 

Fruit should invariably be given once a day. 

Sugar should be provided for in the dietary, Candies and 
many of the sweets given to children are harmful and cause 
indigestion and dyspepsia. If proper sweets were provided, 
there would be slighter tendency to indulge in the less desir- 
able forms whenever opportnnity afforded. With the meals, 
and when the appetite demands satisfying between meals, they 
may be given with or without a glass of milk. Regularity 
should, however, be observed, and they should not be given 
immediately before or after a meal. Fruit-syrups, sugar 
syrups, honey, preserved fruits, and jam may be eaten with 
bread. Caramels, chocolate, maple-sugar, and plain sugar 
taffies are the best of the other forms of sweets, 

Simple desserts, such as custards, milk puddings with rice, 
tapioca, and the like, bread pudding, plain cakes, and properly 
prepared pastry may be used. 

The beverages should be water and milk. 
chocolate may be given after the seventh ye: Tea and coffee 
should not be given before the thirteenth year, and may be 
withheld advantageously still longer. Alcohol is not to be 
used except by a physician’s direction, 

Especial care should be taken to avoid a monotonous diet, 


Weak cocoa or 
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for there are many instances where the constant jon of a 

certain form of has created a dislike for it that has per- 

sisted throughout life or been overcome only with difficulty, 
A second point to be remembered is that the food should be 


well and attractively served. This has more to do 
with influencing the ite of delicate, nervous children than 
is generally su, , and can not be insisted upon too 
strongly. 

Ow should be avoided, and to this end an older 
person. always be present when practicable ; in school, 


rps ert pret upon, On the other band, a child 
should be eer caprice or habit, be allowed to eat too little, 
By ages ittle tact, most of the dislikes which are not 

but which may become so if persisted in, may 
jae be overcome, These dislikes are often the result of 
imitation. 

Sufficient time should be allowed not only for the meal, but 
for the performance of whatever small duties may be required 
of the child. A time should be set for one or two 
daily visits to the water-closet. Hurrying to school should be 
avoided. Reading and studying immediately before and after 
meals should be prohibited, as should bathing or any very 
active exercise, Some light form of recreation may, however, 
be indulged in. The hours for meals should be so arranged 
that the child may have freshly prepared meals, and not cold 
Juncheons or warmed-over dinners. Lastly, nibbling and eat- 

ing between meals, except under the conditions iously 
decribed, should be siiotly prohibited. In spite ab eae 
rules, however, many infringements will occur. 

Tt is by neglect of the dict, fresh air, and exereise that many 
cases of tubercalosis gain headway; anemia may result from 
sich peglect, and a delicate, nervous child be the outcome of 
one that should, by right, be healthy. 

Diet List for a Boys’ School.— Breakfast, 7.30 a. ¢— 
Half-hour allowed. Fruit. A cereal with cream, Bread and 
butter, stenk, chops, hash, or eggs, the last boiled, poached, 
or os onclet. Fish occasionally. Corn bread once a week ; 
griddle cakes once a week. Milk to drink. 

Dinner, 1 Pp. «.-—Throo-quarters hour allowed. Soup; 
meat—roast-beef or mutton, steak, or chicken; fish once a 
week ; potatoes and a green vegetable. Hominy or rice once a 
week. A simple dessert ; fruit. 

Supper, 7 Pp. 4.—Halt-hour allowed, Hash, cold meat, fish, 
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or omelet. Bread and butter with syrup or preserved fruit or 
fruit-juiee. Plain cake. Milk to drink. 


OTHER FACTORS IN INFANT FEEDING. 

Feeding in Infant Asylums.—The feeding of infants 
in overcrowded infant asylums, with their lack of fresh air and 
paucity of attendants, is a matter of great difficulty. Any 
attempt at scientific feeding ander such circumstances will ulti- 
mately lead to failure, the method in these eases being held to 
blame. ‘The primary cause of malnutrition and marasmus in 
institutions is the lack of fresh air and individual care, and 
until these are obtainable it is useless to attempt to accomplish 
anything by special feeding methods. In smaller institutions 
the use of the Materna graduate will be found satisfactory. 

In the anger asylums it is well to have two or three general 
working formulas, such as fat 3 per cent., sugar 6 per cent, 
protein 1 per cent.; and fat 4 cent, sugar 7 per cent., 
pera 2 percent. These may be varied by adding more or 

water to them to adapt them more closely to special needs. 
The younger infants may, when possible, receive special mixt- 
ures. For substitute feeding, condensed milk, barley- and egg- 
water will be found most useful. 

The allowance of a few cents a day generally made for an 
infant’s entire care is quite inadequate to accomplish any good. 

The Infant’s Stools.—A very fair conception of the 
infant’s digestion can be obtained from an examination of the 
stools, This should be done in all cases, and is as important 
a part of the routine as the examination of the heart or Jungs. 

The size of the stool shonld be noted first, although this is 
not of very great importance, ax it varies with the aumber of 
stools and the size and peculiarities of the child itself, 

The number of stools is always to be considered, but is not 
nearly so important as the character of the stool, An infant 
may have one or two stools a day, or as many as four, five, or 
six, but so Jong as the character of the stool remains good, it 
»e regarded as perfectly normal. In diarrhea the course 
of the disease is better told by the quality of the stools than 
by the number, and this may to 4 certain extent be said to be 
true of constipation. 

The consistence of the stool of nursing infants should nor- 
mally be about that of butter, although slight variations either 
way are not to be regarded as distinctly abnormal. The stool 
should be smooth, and contain no curds or solid masses. In 
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constipation the stools are hard and dry, while in diarrhea th 
are soft or liquid, a9, nt 

Lumps are Beaeoty se in the stool, These are usually” 
curds or masses of undigested fat. They may, however, be 
clomps of mucus. 

Mucus is present normally in the stool, and its presence is 
easily demonstrated ; it should, however, be so intimately 
mixed with the stool that it can not be seen with the naked 
eye, Any irritation of the intestinal wall causes a great 
increase in the amount of mucus in the stool. In diarrhea and 
in intestinal indigestion there may be large amounts, and in 
constipation oraadoatle mucus may cover the hard masses of 


The reaction of infants’ stools is usually acid or neutral, 
although sometimes it is alkaline. Either acid or alkaline 
stools may be altered in color, A return to a normal color is 
usually brought about in these cases by the administration of 
an alkali when the stools are acid, and vice versa. Alkaline 
stools, in color, may be produced by giving alkalis in 

loses for several days. The color of the stool often 
furnishes considerable information as to the condition of the 
infant. Normally the color is a light butter yellow, but the 
stools may vary somewhat in this and be lighter or 
darker. In young breast-fed infunts the stools may be a dark 
yellow, like the yolk of an egg. In artificially fed babies the 
stools are apt to be very light in color or even decidedly whitish. 
Rhubarb imparts a yellow color to the stool. 

White stools are seen sometimes in artificially fed children 
that seem to be otherwise in normal condition. As a rule, 
however, white stools are either the result of the ingestion of 
excessive quantities of fat or indicate an absence of bile. Tn 
the former cases the stools are large, whitish, and have the 
characteristic odor of fatty acids, which resembles that of 
rancid butter. The stool may be dried and burnt with the 
same odor and the fat may be dissolved by ether, When bile 
is absent, the stools are white and have a very foul, almost caday- 
eric, odor. 

Rad sools may owe their color to the presence of fresh blood 
from the rectum or the lower part of the intestinal tract. When 
it comes from the upper parts, the blood is always black. The 
streaks of fresh blood frequently seen where hard stools are 
Passed come from slight excoriations of the anus. 

Black stools are caused by the presence of blood. In this 
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ease the stools are black and tarry, The blood may come from 
the intestines or stomach, or from blood swallowed, especially 
that from Hemebars from the posterior nares. . 

Black or i stools may also be caused by the 
administration of bismuth, iron, or tannic acid. Brown stools 
are frequently seen as the result of bacterial and chemic changes 
in the intestine in the course of intestinal indigestion and intes- 
tinal infection. Raw beef-juice may give rise to foul-smelling 
brownish- or grayish-colored stools. 

Green stools ave due toa large number of causes, This may 
result from intestinal indigestion and infection due to improper 
food, usually either an excess of sugar or of fat, or to the pres- 
ence of bacteria. Calomel causes green stools, and alkalis, if 
continued and not neutralized in the intestine, may produce the 
same effect. 

Symptoms of Dietetic Errors.—Too much stress can 
not be laid upon the importance of investigating the source of 
disturbances due to dietetic errors. There is ample room for 
further clinical study of this subject. 

Too Low Protein.—The stools are small and constipated, if 
the other food elements are low, as they are apt to be. The 
child does not gain weight so rapidly asa normal child, or it 
may remain stationary or even lose weight. It is anemic, and 
if the low protein is continued, the child becomes marantic, 

Too High Protein.—The child is apt to have colic, vomiting 
any time, bat usually half an hour or more after feeding. The 
stoola contain undigested curds, and mucus, and may be yel- 
lowish groen or otherwise diseolored. 

Too Low Sugar.—The gain in weight is apt to be slow, and 
the child may be constipated. These infants ave usually thin. 

Too High Sugar.—V omiting an hour or two after meals, the 
vomited matter usually being sour. Acid eructations are 
common. Coli frequent. The stools are generally grass 
green and yery irritating, the buttocks often being exeoriated. 

Too Low Fat.—The child gains weight slowly, and is apt to 
be constipated unless an excess of sugar is given, as in con- 
densed-milk feeding. 

Too High Fat.—The child vomits an hour or two after feed= 
ing. Colic iscommon, The stools may be thin and green or 
greenish yellow, and contain small masses of undigested fat and 
considerable mucus. These small lumps are often mistaken for 
curds, They are more or less translucent, and when burnt give 
off the odor of fatty acids; they may be dissolyed in ether, 
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Curds are not, however, dissolved in ether, ears 
more common is the large, white, rather dry stools having 
odor of rancid butter. 

US me rerneea a at oe Oe 
be due to one or more of the food elements, and experience in 
these cases, as in most others, is the best teacher, Tt is ouly by 

wactice and careful observation that the feeding of infants may 
tae nae Another fact to be remembered is that 
the food need not be changed to meet every trifling alteration in 
the temper of the child or in the character of its stools. 


THE FEEDING OF SICK INFANTS. 


The Feeding of Difficult Cases.—The feeding of cer- 
tain infants often becomes a difficult matter, not so much on 
account of actual conditions of disease, as pene tere to rere 
Sean ie sae ibe again are difficult 

of the en aap ee ek 
eur es of nutrition due to the existence of other diseases. 
‘These eases will be considered in proper order. 

At the outset it must be remembered that'the fault may not 
be due to the food itself, but to its preparation or the mode or 
time of administration, ‘and to improper surroundings and care. 
To succeed in these difficult cases it is necessary to look dili- 
gently into the minutest details of the infant's life. 

Loss of Weight.—Loss of weight in an infant should 
ae a vase! avery serious symptom. rite an acnte 

eumonia or diarrhea, this is to be expected. 

‘ae aes litions the weight may Bieta ing up and 

down, or remaining more or less stationary, sada ina 

Satie 6 grate sok they la getline {o gain, 
in spite of the Huctuation, this indication ix a serious 

an infant is losing weight without any special cause, 

may be attributed to insufficient food. If the infant is 

nursing, the breast milk may be poor or insufficient, or both. 

If the ne, is bottle-fed, the begins not ise been increased 

in strength in proportion to the child’s growth. 

Tt frequently happens that difficulty is experienced in obtain- 
ing a food suited to an infant’s digestion. This end, however, 
once attained, the physician may increase the quantity, but not 
the quality, of the food, and the infant finally ceases to increase 
in weight, remains stationary, and then loses. Loss of weight 
may be dae to a food too rich in proteins or to one unsuited 
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re 


ids with creasote, gtt. V-XX, of 
Company, is sm excellent form in which t 
sote) are ne value, especially where tubere 
pected. Loss of weight may be caused by periistegt 


(see Vomiting). 

Weight.—This frequently follows 
infant is weaned or when one ix fed artificially from # 
Even if the child is receiving correct percentage of 
not gain for several weeks. So long as ae tot fe 
the percentage and quantity given d 
for an infant of the same age and weight, no ae be 
even if a month should elapse without showing ii 
weight, However, once the regular gain in = is 
lished, it should not remain stationary, but should it 

«ually from week to week, The av 
ire the first year of life is between four a 
weight may occasionally, without any apparent 
bo the same at one weekly weighing as it was p 
‘one, If this persists, a careful search for the cause must 
made, and will often be found to be insafficient food, 
Colic.—This is more apt to occur in breast-fed than in be 
fect babies on the percentages usually recommended. Tt. 
cially likely to come on daring the first three months, 
Aneast-fod infants it is often a difficalt matter to overcome, — 
‘on examination the proteins are found to be too high, an 
should bo made to reduce them, and the intervals of nurs 
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may be lengthened, In bottle-fed infants colic is usually due to 
the fact that the percentage of protein is too condi- 
tion may also be caused by the food being given too cold, as 
well as by a host of causes that bear no relation to the food. 

Vomiting.— Immediately after craig — Renae 
being given in too large quantities. uantity. 

(6) From food being given too ails and £0 necessitati 
the ne Cao too large quantities. Reduce the quantity 


increase 


(c) From ore food ne rapidly. Give more slowly—in 
breast-fed children, by the flow by grasping the ni 
ple between the thee in pape abled by eine using a she 


with a smaller hole. 

At any Time.—Due to the abdominal binder bein; being too tight, 
or to Aca or holding the infant with the over the 
nurse's + patting on the back, ete. From too high pro- 
teins—this is more Ho eal xcepmabaied Uribe erat 
as colic, curds in st: 

One or Two Hoe er ong Te we material is 
usually sourand eurdled, or it m watery and contain mucus, 
This is doe to the coll Beer sugar being toy: bigh 
The fat, or both fat and sugar, should be decreased, and the 
food be given slowly and at longer intervals, 

Vomiting also occurs in many diseased conditions, Tt isa 
frequent accompaniment of gastric and intestinal disorders, infec 
tion, and all acute diseases ; it occurs in nervous diseases, such 
a& meningitis, and in brain tamor, in peritonitis, and in intes- 
tinal obstruction, with coughing spells, as a habit, or reflexly 
from intestinal or . haryngeal irritation, or in toxic conditions, 
such as uremia, «© treatment depends on removal of the 
cause where possible. When it occurs in ordinary acute dis 
eases, however, much can be done ina general way to overcome 
vomiting. The food should be given in sufficiently small quan- 
tities at two-hour intervals, or in some cases a teaspoonful of 
food may be given every hour, or even every half-hour where 
larger quantities are not retained. If the case is acute, it may 
be necesary to secure a wet-nurse (seo Inanition). Washing 
out the stomach and gavage are two very important means of 
Geter istent vorniting which should not be forgotten. 

1 lie silo loss that occurs during the first forty-eight 
life should not be forgotten, 
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GAVAGE. 


Gavage, or feeding by means of a stomach-tube, is a method 
used in various diseases and conditions of infancy and child- 
hood. In cases where the child is not able to take nourishment, 
or only in insufficient amount, and in eases of uncontrollable 
vomiting, this method may be resorted to, Tt is used in the 
feeding of premature infants, whether in an incubator or not, 
and in cases of small, weak, marantic infants who, owing to 
weakness or lack of appetite, do not take sufficient nourishment. 
It is also employed after surgical operations about the head or 
neck where swallowing is interfered with, and in aente diseases, 
such as pneumonia, in fevers, and in delirium or comm, 

The results that follow this method of feeding are surprising, 
especially in cases where there is constant vomiting or whore 
the stomach has a very small capacity. In the former ease the 
vomiting may cease and the food be retained ; in the latter, the 
capacity of a stomach that previously held only an ounce or 
two may rapidly be fnereaved eae an average-sized feeding is 
retained with ease. 

‘The technic of the method is simple, and the procedure con= 
dneted without difficulty in children under two years of age ; 
above that age it may be difficult, and a mouth-gag may be re= 
quired ; in some cases nasal feeding must be substituted. The 
apparatus employed js the same that is used for washing out 
the stomach, and since it is frequently desimble to wash ont 
the stomach before introducing the meal, the same tubing may 
serve for both purposes. It consists of a soft-rubber catheter 
connected, by means of a piece of glass tubing, to a piece of 
rubber tubing to the other end of which a funnel is attached. 
‘The nurse holds the child on her lap, with the head held straight. 
and not inclined in either direc The catheter is moistened 
with warm water and held several inches from the end, so as 
to allow enough of it to pass into the exopbagus with the first 
attompt at introduction, The mouth is opened, if necessary, 
and the catheter passed rapidly into the pharynx ; there is usu 
ally a swallowing movement, and the tube is readily passed into 
the stomach, If the procedure is carried on too slowly, the 
tongue may interfere, or if the catheter is held too near the end, 
it may cause gagging. Before introducing the food it is well to 
wash out the stomach with normal salt solution. soon as 
all the food has entered the stomach, the catheter is pinched and 
rapidly withdrawn. If it is withdrawn slowly, the food may 
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come up with the tube. If the catheter is left open as it is 
withdrawn, the dripping into the may cause vomiting. 
If the child is young, it is a plan to keep the finger be- 
tween the jaws for a few moments to prevent gagging. If the 
food comes up, the feeding must be repeated. 


Nasal Feeding.—For this purpose a catheter in propor- 
tion to the size of the child ben be used. The procedure is 
the same as that for adults, (See Forced Feeding.) 


DIET IN DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Cyclic Vomiting.—This is a difficult condition to combat. 
‘The attacks come on at more or less regular intervals, and are 
due to some derangement of metabolism ; they have been said 

» to be analogous to attacks of migraine. In this condition the 
ratio of the excretion of uric acid to urea is disturbed. 

During the attack it is well to give the stomach absolute rest. 
Food and drink tend to aggravate the condition. In the early 
stage of the disease normal salt solution may be given four or 
five times a day by the rectum, the quantity varying from 
3 to 8 onnces, according to cireumstances. If the attack is 
prolonged, it is well to feed the child by the rectum ; even in 
cases of ordinary severity it is desimble to give the food for a 
day or two by the rectum. When the vomiting discontinues, 
the stomach should have rest for some hours before feeding is 
resumed. If there is any doube as to the advisubility of giving 
food by the stomach, it is well to continue the outrient enemata 
for a short time, When feeding by the mouth is resumed, the 
food should be given in small quantities at intervals of three or 
fonr hours, Milk to which lime-water has hecn added, pep- 
tonized milk, albomin-water, barley-water, and the like should 
constitute the diet for three or four days. After that a return 
to the ordinary diet may be made, In the interval the diet 
may be the sume as that directed for migraine. Plenty of fresh 
air and out-of-door exercise are indicated. Holt advises that 

and sweets be excluded from the dietary, and that the 

starches be limited. The dict should consist of meat, green 

milk, and stale bread, What has been said regard- 

ing any special article of diet and its relation to migraine applies 
to these cases. 

Stomatitis —In stomatitis the feeding often becomes a 
matter of great importance. In the milder forms there is not 
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eam) water, such as barley-water, It may be well to boil the 
for a few minutes. The amount of milk may 

ead be increased, an equal volume of lime-water 

added to it at first. If the stomach is very irri 

doses of hot water frequently repeated may be tried, or, what is 

usually of greater service, teaspoonful doses of equal parts of 

lime-water and cinnamon-water, 

Chronic Gastric Uadigestion— Chronic Gastritis. 
—While different logic ition are it in these 
diseases, the sete is practically the SOR Cie for this 
reason ere be considered Hier In both diseases the 
food is at Meretainal in the stomach fora long time; it 
is also likely to be imperfectly digested, the large amount of 
mucus which is usually present in itself interfering with diges~ 
tion. ‘The stomach should be washed out once or several times 
« day with warm water or with a weak solution of sodium 
bicarbonate (1 dram to the pint). The food should be given at 
intervals of three, four, or even five hours, according to the 
age of the child. It should be suited to the infant’s digestion, 
and what bas been said about infint feeding in general and the 
feeding of difficult cases applies here. Patience and judgment 

re necessary to determine what is the best food for the infant 
and just bow long it should be continued without a change, 
Tn this, as in so many other conditions, experience is the safest 
guide. The milk may be partially peptonized or a milk low in 
proteins may be given. A milk low in fats is often attended 
by good results. Occasionally the sugar may be reduced with 
advantage, or condensed milk or one of the proprietary foods 
tay be tried. Barley-water and milk in varying proportions, 
but usually with a large amount of barley-water, may be 
digested. Barley-water and a weak, fat-free veal broth may be 
mixed together in equal quantities and used to advantage. In 
some cases whey mixed with barley- or rice-water may be tried, 
and if it is possible to give fat without causing vomiting, cream 
in small amounts may be added to the mixture, 

Gener hygienic measures should carefully be observed. 

Dilatation of the Stomach.—The methods of dingnosis 
am] treatment of this condition are similar to those when the 
disease occurs in adults. The essentials of the treatment are 
stomach-washing, small meals at sufficiently long intervals, and 
tonics, such as stryehnin and nux vomien, The character of 
the food should be about the same as that advised for chronic 


gastritis, 


— 


digesting, or by coarse, absolut 
as 


theas in which pathogenic bacteria are t in the intestinal 

; these are the so-called infectious diarrheas. The bacteria 
include the Shigu-Flexner Sysetsy, bacillus, reeently found in 
many cases, streptococei and other forming mi ~ 
isms. Infectious diarrhea is also ons as eta Tian 
rhea”; when it becomes choleriform, it is termed “ cholera 
infantum.” It is always a serions disease. 

At the onset of any diarrhea occurring in an infant there is 
no method, short of a bacteriologic examination, of determin=- 
ing whether one has to deal with a simple or with an infections 
diarrhea, It is well, therefore, to adopt dietetic measures suit- 
able to either condition, and to make such changes from day to 
day as the condition of the child directs, Many infants are 
sacrificed every year because this simple rule is not carried into 
effect. 

In addition to these varieties there are also severe conditions 
with marked bowel lesions which some writers separate clini- 
cally ; the dietetic indications are, however, practically the same, 
and the entire subject may be considered under one head, 

Tnfections diarrhea is rare in babies that are fed exclusively 
on the breast. These children, moreover, when afflicted with 
the disease, are more amenable to treatment than are bottle-fed 
babies. Ninety-seven per cent, of the deaths due to diarrheal” 
diseases occur in bottle-fed babies, In some of the more recent 
reports a much larger percentage of cases was found in breast 
fed babies. The greater number of these children had heen given 
unboiled water to drink. From this it wonld seem that the 
disease may be caused by infected water, and in warm weather, 
therefore, all water given to infants should be boiled. 

When a breast-fed baby is seized with a diarrhea in winter, 
the disease is almost sure to be of a simple nature, and a dose 
of castor oil or of calomel, followed by a little bismuth and 
chalk, is usually all that is required for relief. The dietetic 
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nurees and lengthening the interval between the cali to 


may generally be panied 

Tv summer, however, a diarrhea, py en if severe, should 
arouse suspicion, and for twenty-four 
condition warrants, milk should be ee 
should be out carefully at intel to prevent 
distress — Tadatioe of the secretion. The child 
should be given plain boiled water, or some one of the articles 
pores. mentioned, at frequent intervals and in small doses. 

there is great thirst, one or two. fuls should be 
given every fifteen or thirty minutes, If fluid is well re- 
tained, several ounces may be given ata ne at intervals of 
two or three hours. If the child is very feeble, it should be 
stimulated with whisky and strychnin, or small doses of some 
of the liquid beef preparitions may be tried, such as Pano- 
pepton, Liquid Da Pepi tonic beef, and similar pro 
arations, idee and given Stnall dosos should be ives 
and if the food is diluted Seely, the laxative action they 
are supposed to exert will not be obtained. If by the second day 
vomiting has ceased and the child seems better, it may be put 
to the breast fora fiw minutes and the effect noted. If the 
milk is well borne, the child may be given the breast every six 
hours, shortening the interval from time to time until the child 
has returned to its regular schedule. It is well to make a 
gradual return, and if the milk aggravates the diarrhea or gives 
rise to other symptoms, it should again be discontinued. When 
the breast milk is of good quality, there is rarely any difficulty 
with these cases. 

Tn bottle-fed babies every diarrhea, especially during warm 
weather, should be treated as serious, and certain precautions 
be taken. For the first twenty-four hours it is a pet ons Wat to 
withhold all food and give plain water, as previously 
Milk is absolutely contmindicated, and must not be given per 
recovery is complete, Under this plan, if the diarrhea is a 
simple one, recovery is rapid. ‘The child’s appetite and condi- 
tion must govern the increase in dict. Albumin-water, rice- or 
harley-water, and whey are excellent foods to begin with. If 
these are well borne, malted milk may be given, followed, if 
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Af the diarrhea continues while the stomach is at rest, there 
is apt to be great thirst. This may in a measure be allayed 
by small bits of ice chipped off with a needle and placed in the 
child’s mouth, or the mouth may be sponged out with water to 
which a little lemon-juice has been . 
If the amount of fluid abstracted from the body renders 
collapse probable, or if the child seems greatly weakened, the 
subeutancous infusion of normal salt solution is indicated. ‘This 
should, of course, be given under asepti¢ precautions. One or 
more ounces may be given at a time, eight ounces being the 
average amount for twenty-four hours. It is astonishing how 
rapidly this mixture is absorbed. 
When the vomiting ceases and the child becomes more com=- 
fortable, food will usually be retained. Albumin-water, Pano- 
pepton and water, whey, rice-water, and barley-water are the 
most suitable foods. The cereal waters agree admirably with 
some children, but not with others. If the child does not take 
them plain, they may be sweetened, 

‘The return to milk should be made very gmdually. In the 
severe cases cows’ milk should be withheld for a week, when, 
if the child's condition permits, it may be tried in one small 
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feeding. If it causes no trouble, it may gradually be added 
until the usual diet is resumed. = Tha ratios MS ind 
allowing first the gee) usly suggested, Then malted 
milk, or one of the any foods. th that is to be mixed with water, 
may be vk foll by partially or wholly pena milk 
or the water-and-milk mixture previously Reese 
Plain Latina meat-broths, such as veal broth, may 

used. Care must be taken to remove all the fiat, as thie ths 


Later, econ care must be taken that the periods or under- 
feeding be not too protracted, for while it is desirable to “starve 
out the diarrhea,” the child must not be starved to death 
during the process. A day or two of absolute abstinence from 
food does no harm, as in the severe cases food is not retained, 
or, if retained, is not assimilated ; on the other band, a reduced 
diet, continued for weeks and months, as ix not infrequently 
done, is apt to prove disastrous. It ix a good plan to keep an 
accurate record of ull the food taken while the child is on a 
restricted diet, The amounts taken daring each twenty-four 
hours may be added together, and from these it may readily be 
seen whether or not the child is getting <uflicient nourishment. 

Diarrhea in Older Children.—When diarrhea occurs 
in older children, the early dietetic treatment is similar to that 
recommended for infants. As the child recovers a return to 
the ordinary diet may be made, meat, and broths of 
yarious kinds being given at first, followed by boiled milk and 
toast or dry bread. Vegetables and fruits should be given 
only after recovery is complete, and their effect should carefully 
he watched. Cereals may also camse a recurrence of the 
trouble, and should be most thoroughly cooked and given in 
small quantities at first. 

Tleocolitis.—This term is used to include those bowel 
conditions in which there are serious lesions in the intestine, 
‘The disease usually follows a summer diarrhea, The dividing- 
line between the two is hard to draw, and it is very probable 
that ileocolitis is merely a severe form of infection with the 

Flexner bacillus or other bacteria, The term dysentery 
is alco freqnently applied to this affection, Conditions resem- 
bling this disease may come on in the course af chronic 
disorders. 


The feeding of these cases is a difficult problem. In general 
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stools, cooked in various ways and later plain boiled 
milk may be given, Zwieback, crackers, and toast may be 
added cautiously to the dietary, and the return to the normal 
allowance be made nally. Great care should always be 
exercised during and after convalescence, as dietary errors are 
apt to be followed by ly and severe relapses, Fresh fruit, 
comree: all irritating and indigestible articles 
ehould be prohibited, 


Chronic Heocolitis.—The dictary of a child with this disease 
is not easily constructed. The foods directed for acute cases 
are all useful, and a dietary can be formulated from them. 
The effect of any food on the stools should be watched, but 
observations should not be made in the presence of the patien 
as children of four years or more may become yery morb! 
from watching frequent examinations of their stools. 

SR ase a eked ae cx Ai ipa 
ized milk, and the like, are among the most valuable articles 
of diet in these cases, but barley~ or ri cel, with or without 
milk, and eggs may also be usel. | Malted milk and the malted 
foods are of service at times. Alcohol, in the form of whisky, 
brandy, port or sherry, and in whatever shape it is most palat- 
able, may be given. 

Tnunetions with cocoanut oil lo oA sinter te 

romoting nutrition, A of air is o} folloy v 
S eallant results. ere 

Chronic Intestinal Indigestion.—Under this head 
may be included the ordinary form of chronic intestinal indi- 
gestion, as well as such special forms as starch indigestion and 
the so-called mucous disease. 

Where the codperation of the mother or nurse can be seenred, 
the results of treatment are very satisfactory. If the diet can 
not be controlled absolutely, it is difficult or impossible to ac- 
complish much in these cases. 

ic intestinal indigestion occurs at all ages. In young 
infants it is frequently due to improper frodings and disappears 
when the child is put upon a ee diet. Tt may be seen in 
both breast-fed and bottle-fed babies. In breast-fed infants it 
is frequently caused by an over-rich milk, in which case a 
simpler diet for the mother with exercise out of doors will be 
all that is required. (See Managemont of Nursing Mothers.) 
Tn other instances, where the mother has been taking various 
articles in order to increase the flow of milk, a retum to a 
proper régimen brings relief. In still other cases the child is 
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nursed too often or too ~ The disease may come on as the 
result of allowing the child to sleep all night at its mother’s 
breast, with the consequent frequent and irregular night feed- 
ings. In another troublesome class of cases no cause can be 
made out, Tn these, if the condition persists and the child’s 

health is affected, weaning should be considered ; when, 

, the child continues to thrive and the condition ean not 
be relieved, nursing may be allowed to continue; frequently 
these cases recover in a short time. 

When the disease occurs in bottle-fed babies, the child has 
usually been given, for a considerable period, a food too high 
in one or more of the food elements. (This subject has been 
diseussed under Infant Feeding, to which section the reader is 
referred.) Another frequent cause in bottle-fed babies is the 
use of a proprictary food unsuited to the age or condition of the 
child, or the use of improper articles of diet, especially starches 
and sugars. 

Sugar and starchy food in excessive quantities is a factor in 
the causation of this disease that is often overlooked. Careful 
questioning frequently brings out the fact that sweets of various 
kinds have been given to the infant by indulgent parents or 
friends. Periodic attacks of vomiting and pain or of malaise 
and discomfort, analogous to the bilious attacks of older indi- 
viduals, may usually be relieved: by reducing the carbohydrates 
to a minimum, These attacks are occasionally so severe and 
misleading as to give rise to the diagnosis of malaria, tuberett= 
losis, typhoid fever, and many other diseases, even by eompe~ 
tent physicians, In almost instance a complete cure can 
be quickly brought about by dietetic means alone. 

Between one year and eighteen months it is common for 
mothers to desire to increase the diet of their children. Milk 
should always form the basis of the diet, and if other articles 
disa of milk and broths exclusively may bring about 
a state of fect comfort. 

In Older Children —The management of these cases is, as a 
rule, quite satisfactory. They require individual study, how- 
ever, for in one case the fat may be the cause of the trouble, in 
another it may be the curd in the milk, and in still another the 
carbohydrates may be the disturbing clement. The diet should 
aim to give the intestine as little work to do as possible. To 
this end, the carbohydrates should be discontinued altogether at 
first; and when they are begun again, it should be cautiously, 
and the effect should be carefully watched. The fists should be 
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tly reduced or even omitted altogether. Protein should be 
ved it as digestible a form as possible, and peptonized if it 
canse indigestion. 

Tn severe cases the child may be fed ups peptonized skim- 
milk. This may be completely or partially jized, as cir- 
cumstances demand, It should be given in moderate quantities 
every two hours. Kumiss may be used to vary the diet, and 
battermilk, if the child will take it, forms an agreeable change. 
Albumin-water and liquid predigested beef preparations may 
also be used. Chicken or veal broth from which the fat has 
been removed may likewise be given, 

Rare or raw meat is usually well borne. It should be 
seraped fine and given immediately after ring it. If 
desired, it may be rolled into small balls. Of this, two or 
three tablespoonfuls are an a daily allowance. Beef is 
to be preferred, but mutton may be permitted. Dish gravy 
from which the fat has been skimmed may be given, and may 
oh oh Ma aaa eM ah ge Be | 

st 

anes week or two, if improvement bas begun, a malted 
food may be added to the milk. Eskay’s Food is of particular 
value in these intestinal eases, and is occasionally well borne 
when even peptonized milk is not. The food should be given 
at regular-timed intervals ; and if one meal is not well borne, 
nothing should be given until the next regular feeding-time, 
Absolutely no food should be given between meals, Water 
may be ‘allowed as desired, but should be given between meals, 
80 as not to interfere with digestion. Four meals a day, or 
even but three, should be all that is permitted, 

As improvement sets in the diet-list may be extended to in- 
elude junket and simple dishes prepared with milk or eggs or 
both together. Then a little zwichuck, teast, or thin crackers 
may be allowed. Of the meats, chicken, beef, and mutton are 
the most preferable. The white meat of boiled or roast fish 
may be allowed, without any rich sauces, however, and oysters 
may be given in season, ‘The dietary must not he increased 
too rapidly, and it is well to allow a month to go by before 
making any decided changes. 

Cereals may be added in the form of a little very thoroughly 
cooked rice or barley in the broth. Later, green vegetables, of 
which the best are spinach, cauliflower tops, asparigas-tips, or 
thoroughly stewed celery, may be given, 

Tf improvement gues on, well-cooked cereals, such as rice 
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seeds, 

provement progresses, cream and. may da. 

A sinall portion of well-buked, meal to may be given, 
with the addition of cream. Potatoes ‘Sivald ered be given 


the nurse or mother. 

Directions as to quantities and preparation of food and the 
hours of feeding should be written out, and a careful record 
kept of what the child takes, and the quantity, as well as the 
number and character of the stools, br this plan it is fre- 
quently easy to detect idiosyncrasies, and to learn what agrees 
and what disagrees with the particular patient in charge. 

A point of no small importance is the avoidance of starva= 
tion. Unless a physician thoroughly understands the feeding 
of infants he may starve a child and render it weak, anemic, 
and unable to withstand the effects of the disease. Cases that 
have been set down as intractable catarrh of the intestine are 
often merely the results of starvation or due to an unsuitable 
milk mixture, In such cases, with return to a rational diet 
recovery promptly follows. 

Constipation.—Chronie constipation is the cause of more 
worry and distress than almost any other condition. Tn order 
to relieve it, the diet must be regulated carefully and correct 
habits be formed. The formation of correct habits is of as 
much importance as the diet in the prevention and correction 
of this condition. Infants as young as three months of age 
may be taught to have a stool regularly by placing them upon 
a small chamber at a stated hour. In older children a fixed 
time should be set for the daily visit to the closet. The best 
time for this is just after a meal, prefornbly breakfast, as at 
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Hh fe There a hve of ee al isis of which advantage may 
en. 

Constipation is quits common in breast-fed infants, and is 
usually due to the child's getting a minimum amount of food 
or a milk that is low in fat and generally high in ‘in, The 

ity of the mother’s mille should be im) if possible, 
following the directions previously aid down, Between the 
nursings the infant should be given water. Tf this is not suffi- 
cient and the mother’s milk is found deficient in fat, 1 or 2 
teaspoonfils of cream may be added to each nursing, or cod-liver 
or olive oi] may be given in half to teaspoonful doses. An 
efficient change in the diet consists in giving 1 or 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of t ly cooked oatmeal, This should be of 
about the consistence of cream, well sweetened with sugar, and 
strained if necessary, This may be given once, twice, or 
‘oftener a day, as the case requires, and is best given with a 
norsing, Orange-juice well sweetened may be prescribed in 
doses of a teaspoonful to a tablespoonfal, given an hour or so 
before a nursing. Stewed prune-juice may be used in the same 
manner, and in season any frnit-juice from perfectly fresh rij 
fruit may be utilized. The very acid fruits should not Ne 
allowed. A teaspoonful of a malted food prepared with barl 
may be given, and small amounts of the thick sweet malt 
extracts may be used with advantage, Mellin’s Food may be 
used to sweeten the food in place of sugar. Care should be taken 
not to disturb the infant's digestion by the too frequent use of 
any of the articles just mentioned, or by the nee of too lange 
quantities ; only one article should be tried at a time. If these 
means fail, drags or suppositories must temporarily be resorted 
to. It ahold be borne in mind that the constant use of drugs 
may defeat any efforts along dietetic lines. 

‘4 bottle-fed babies, if the milk is modified properly, con- 
stipation will usually be overcome. If relief is not obtained 
by this means, measures similar to those directed for breast-fed 
babes must be taken. A small quantity of barley- or catmeal- 
water may be mixed with the milk or a malted food added to 
it. Louis Starr gives the following diet-list for constipation 
in a child from eighteen months to two and one-half years 


of age: 
First Meal, 7 A. M.—A breakfasteupful (f3viij) of new 
milk, with an additional tablespoonful (f3es) of cream; 2 to 4 
fuls of thoroughly cooked catmeal or cracked-wheat 
idge, with cream and salt; 2 slices of whole-wheat or 


hin , 


‘Bviij , with additional ream ; whole 
chin 3 stewed fruit. 

For drink: pure water only. 

In older children, fed according to the rales 
down, constipation is not so aaa but when the di 
fected and the child allowed to do as it pleases, it 
common complaint. A glass of water, either hot or 
be given an hour before breakfast. Cream, as well as 
should be added to the milk. Barley- or oatmeal-water 
times be added to the milk with benefit. Meat broths are 
tive in their effects when added to this diet. Under ei 
months fruit-juices, or after that time perfectly ripe so 
especially when taken an hour before a meal, is very s 
able. Figs and prunes stewed together are helpful, as are ¢ 
meal and bread made from unbolted flour, In much 
children the management is similar to that recomment 
adults. 

Holt manages an average case of chronic constipation in a 
child of four years of age as follows: “ Massage for eight min- 
utes, morning and night; the juice of half an orange and a 
glass of Vichy immediately upon rising; a breakfast of ‘oat- 
meal, with one ounce of cream, dried ea with butter, an 
half ‘glass of milk with cream and water added ; a dinner 
soup, one starchy vegetable—i, ¢., potato with cream—and one: 
green vegetable, beefsteak, baked apple or pranes, dried bread 
and butter, and water to drink; for supper, cream toast, 
Aried bread and butter or Graham crackers, half glass of nil 
with cream and water added; a suppository containing ux 
yomica and hyoscyamus at bedtime.” 
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Inanition.—Inanition is a term loosely applied to various 
conditions ; it should, however, be restricted to those cases of 
acute starvation coming on in very early life, It is character- 
ized by a loss of weight, and usually by fever as well, and the 
condition is not Blea mistaken for some other disease. 
It follows Copel aes Freak occurs: in oe cases 
where infants are al loned on Or are ly 
lected and starved. Other causes are nursing at a dry or near! 
dry breast, in which ease the child siezes the nipple eagerly and 
after several vi, sattempts at sucking drops the nipple, cries, 
and seems to be uncomfortable, Gross errors in feeding, as 
where a child is given a food absolutely unsuited to its needs, 
may also bring abont this condition. It may occur in infants 
with enfeebled digestion—either those congenitally debilitated 
or those rendered so by disease, Sudden changes in food may 
also occasionally cause it. 

In the management of these cases, which is apt to be difficult, 
the same routine should be followed as is for 
marintic babies. If possible, a wet-nurse should be secured, 
Holt advises that the breast-milk be diluted with an equal vol- 
ume of water or of lime-water. He also suggests that if there 
is diarrhea, the milk be pumped from the breasts and the cream 
removed. The proportion of fat ma: (sear be inerensed. 
When a wet-nurse can not be aaa i child should first be 
given very dilute mixtures, as suggested in the tables on pp. 206 
and 209, or a milk so modified as to be indicated for a child 
much younger than the one in hand, These milk mixtures 
should be partially or completely peptonized. ‘The authors 
have used weak milk mixtures to which Peptogenic Milk Powder 
has been added, with benefit. These may be given by means 
‘of a bottle, or if the child will not sack, by means of a medi- 
cine-dropper or spoon, or by gavage if necessary. In all cases 
in which a child fines ties food a stomach-tube should be 
passed in order to ascertain if the esophagus is patent or not, 
and the fauces should also be examined carefully both by sight 
and by touch. : 

If the peptonized milk is not well borne, predigested beef’ 

rations, diluted condensed milk, malo or farinaceous 
albumin-water, barley-water, in fact, any form of food 
that can be given, may be tried. Those Just mentioned are, 
however, the most apt to prove useful. Water, if needed, may 
be given by subcutaneous injection or by the rectum, a normal 
salt solution being best for this purpose. 
7 
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Children very small at birth are best treated in the sme 
manner as premature babies, Inanition in older infants nay 
often be combated by allowing food that would not be 
under ordinary conditions, Solid food suited for a child twice 
the age of the one under treatnent sometimes sueceeds when 


everything else has failed, 
Marasmus.—Mamsmus, known also under the names of 
“wasting disease of children,” athropsia, and simple a 


is best described as 1 condition of pernicious atrophy, 

term inanition should be used only for those cases of acute star- 
vation, with their characteristic symptoms and causes, occurring 
in infants. 

Atrophy in infants may be divided into two classes: The 
primary cases, where the cause is unknown, and the secondary 
cases, or those that follow definite pathologic conditions, The 
dividing-line can not at present definitely be drawn. All cases 
occurring in the course of the easily recognized diseases may at 
once be placed in the group of secondary cases—those following 
tuberculosis, for example. Most eases seen clinically oceur in 
infants who have not had proper food and eare. Some authors 
would place these in the list of secondary cases, and consider 
them from another standpoint, regarding the process of nutri- 
tion as twofold—digestion as the first step, and assimilation as 
the second. Under the head of primary atrophy these authors 
would place only those cases in which the second factor was at 
fault ; or, in other words, those cases receiving proper care and 
a physiologically correct dict. ‘This division is, for practical 
purposes, useless ; and ince we lack definite information on the 
subject, the eases should be divided, from a pathologic basis, * 
into those that exhibit lesions of definite diseases, and those in 
which there are no special and constant lesions beyond wasting 
of the muscles and body-fat and atrophy of the thymus gland. 

If care is taken to exclude tuberculosis as well as other dis- 
eases, the diagnosis of the condition presents no especial diffi- 
culties, 

Tn some instances the cause of the disease can not be made 
out, whereas in other instances it is traceable to improper 
feeding, lack of care, insufficient exercise, and, most important, 
lack of fresh air and sunshine. 

When cases are seen reasonably early and if the causes can 
be recognized and remedied, the outlook is good. In private 
practice cases among the well-to~lo usually do well, If seen 
late, the prognosis is nearly hopeless, and in asylums and infant 
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homes the outlook is most gloomy. If, when the infant is first 
seen, digestive disturbances are present and can be corrected by 
dietary measures, the outlook is more hopeful than in those 
cases where sufficient food is taken and digested but the child 
nevertheless continues to waste. In the really typical forms 
this is the case, and the disturbance seems to be due to im- 
proper utilization of the food. Sufficient food may be taken 
and digested and absorbed, but in the burning-up of the 
food in the body some change takes place that permits it to be 

of without properly nourishing the sy 

treatment of these cascs is ewentially dictary and 
hygienic, and either measure alone must fail. The child must 
be kept warm, and in a well-aired room ; if ible, it should 
be given sun-baths and be taken into the fresh air, In proper 
seasons of the year it should be out-of-doors most of the time, 
preferably in the conntry. The child’s body should be mas- 
saged gently once or twice daily, using gentle friction and a 
Jubricant such as cocoa-butter or cocoanut oil, The rubbing 
movements should always be directed toward the heart, so as to 
facilitate circulation. The child should be carried about and 
coddled as much as possible, for many of these infants are 
starving for want of a mother’s love as much as for want of 
food. Phe child should be fed while lying on the nurse’s lap 
or arm, and not as it lies in the crib. This last is, of course, 
impracticable in many infant homes and hospitals. The feed- 
ing should be the same as has been suggested under the heading 
of Loss of Weight. Of drugs, creasote, best given in the form 
of Liquid Beef Peptonoids with creasote, carbonate of creasote, 
or nate of guaiacol, is the most useful in the condition, nux 
vomica and alcohol also being of service. 

Nursing Homes for Marasmus Cases.—If hornes could be 
established for the nursing and care of marantic babies, the 
infant mortality from this disease would be greatly diminished. 
This nursing-home plan has been carried into effect in some 
of the cities of Germany. In these institutions women who 
have recently been delivered are cared for on condition that 
they nourish one or more infants. The quantity of milk 
secreted by these women under the constant stimulation of 
several sucking children is remarkable. 

Tt must be remembered that a large percentage of the cases 
of marasmus oceur in children who have been abandoned by 
their mothers at birth. If a child is nursed at the breast for 
two or four weeks, it is more likely to improve and live than if’ 
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it is taken from the breast immediately and given uncertain 
milk mixtures. 
. —Malnutrition is a term applied to cases of 
defective nutrition that run a more chronic course than those 
‘ing from inanition or marasmus. It oceurs in infants and 
in older children. In the former the management is similar to 
that of marasmus; in the latter, Se a Te ene 
‘The life of the child must, so far as possible, be ly 
regulated, and an abundance of fresh air and perp 
with ap) ‘iate exercises and intervals of undi: rest, 
eiolaat he diet is, however, the most important element in 
aS treatment, BE food should be Pe and ieee care= 
ly prepared, and given at regular but not too frequent inter 
vals. In some cases it may be found advisable to give smaller 
meals at shorter intervals. The food should be such as is 
recommended for normal children; a list of these articles is 
given on p. 230, where the detuils of the feeding will also be 
fou: 

Feeding after Intubation.—Usually this is accom- 
plished with but little or no difficulty, but in some instances 
swallowing may at first be diffienlt, and in these cases semi- 
solids, such as junket, soft-boiled eggs or a very light omelet, 
wine-jelly, or milk-toast, may be substituted for the liquid. If 
the semisolids fail, it has been suggested that the child be placed 
with its head lower than its body, and that nourishment be given 
while in this position. As soon as the child learns to swallow 
with the tube in place the usual light diet may be given. 

Enuresis.—Besides the training and the medicinal treat- 
ment, a plain, nutritious diet is of great service in these cases, 
In the majority of cases of nocturnal enuresis, on question 
ing it will be found that the children have been getting large 
quantities of coffee or tea, or that large amounts of water have 
been taken during the evening, or that the bladder has not been 
emptied before going to bed. In these cases the treatment is 
obvious, and consists in excluding coffee, tea, and stimulatin; 
foods (spices and the like), and in limiting the amount of flui 
taken after four in the afternoon, Much can be done by proper 
training. When dependent upon other causes, the treatment 
must be directed toward these conditions, 

Rachitis or Rickets.—Rickets is a disease of nutrition, 
but one that is not well understood. Most of the cases occur 
in the temperate zone, and southern races transported north 
seem especially predisposed to it, It is very common among 
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the negroes of Baltimore. The authors have found that 
nearly 100 per cent. of he indents in asylums for colored 


ite children in the same city the disease was rare. 
living in America seem predisposed to it, and children 
ae ig be ac ei are nice: apts Ate ie 

amid better conditions. It is a disease of the city, 
jority of the cases occur between six months and two 
age ; it is not often seen in breast-fed children unless 
tion has been continued for too a period, Holt states 
mong the Italians in New York City it is not uncommon 
it in children who are breast-fed. 
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imented on a litter of pups, and found that those who 
thoes fod on raw meat developed 


by withholding milk from young animals and substituting for 
it other articles of diet. 

Tn children fed artificially by improper methods rickets is 
apt to develop. A food low in fats is especially liable to pro- 
duce the disease, particularly if, at the same time, the proteins 
are also deficient. In such a dict there is almost certain to be 
either an excess of the carbohydrates or of some substance 
unsuited to the child's digestion. Among foods that canses 
rickets may be mentioned some of the proprietary foods and 
condensed milk. 

The lime salts are, under certain conditions, fe itcred! ab- 
sorbed with difficulty, and this would seem to the case 
when the food is deficient in fat. Hence if the child’s diet 
lacks fut or if the lime salts are deficient, the bones will be 
improperly nourished, It bas been thought that this was due 
to an excess of lactic acid, and there are a number of other 
theories that need not be considered here. 

Diet —The feeding in rickets is very simple, and when it is 
possible to combine with it outdoor life and proper care and 
nursing, is very efficient. If the child must be fed artificially, 
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and if it exhibits symptoms that are s ive, such as sweat= 
ing, tenderness, or restlessness at night, Cee 
eream or cod-liver oil in addition to the es 
way the disease may be prevented. sn ‘the disease 
developed, the child should be placed on a “det cos eee 

age, as meatal» in the section on the Feeding of Infants ; the 
food shoul consist in fresh milk, eggs, meat, vegetables, and 
frait. The basis of the diet should be milk, which should con- 
tain 4 per cent. of fat if the child can digest that amount and 
is old enough to receive it, Fat in some form must be supplied, 
and where cream is not well borne, other forms may be tried or 
they may be given in combination. Of these, cod-liver oil is 
one of most valuable, and may be given plain, in tee 
fal doses or less, 50 a8 not to distarb the digestion, the 
plain oil is not well borne, it may be given in the form of an 
emulsion or with malt preparations. Fat bacon browned to a 
crisp by dropping small pieces in boiling grease may be oe 
and will often agree where other fats do not. Butter 
used, but in large amounts this may not be so well borne 
ther forms. Cure stionld be taken that too mich be not given 
and the child’s digestion disturbed by excese of fut, 

The hypophosphites may be used for their tonic action, but 
probably exert no special effect on the disease, Iron or arsenic 
may be used if there is anemia, 

Louis Starr gives the following diet-list for a child of eigh- 
teen months in which the disease is uncomplicated by diarrhea : 

Firat Meal, 7.30 A. M.—A breakfastoupful (8 oanees) of 
milk with a tablespoonful (one-half ounce) of cream ; on alter- 
nate days the yolk of a soft-boiled egg, with a little butter, salt, 
and bread-crumbs, and two to four tablespoonfuls of well-cooked 
and strained cracked-wheat porridge with cream and salt. 

Second Meal, 11 A. M—A breakfasteupful (8 ounces) of 
milk with a tablespoonful (one-half ounce) of cream and a slice 
of whole-wheat bread. 

Third Meal, 2 P, M.—A good tablespoonful of well-minced 
and pounded chicken or mutton, with gravy anda little crumbled 
stale bread ; a tablespoonful of purée of spinach, stewed celery, 

, or cauliflower tops ; thin bread and butter. 

Fourth Meal, 6 P. M_—Milk and eream as at first and second 
meals ; thin bread and butter. 

For drink, pure water, 

Avoid excess of farinaceous food. 

4 Diseases of the Digestive Organs of Children. 
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Should there be a complicating diarrhea with liquid offensive 
stools, a diet containing a minimum quantity of casein should 
be adopted. For example : 

First Meal, 7 A. M.—Veal broth (half pound of veal to a 
pint of water) and barley-water equal parts (3 to 4 ounces). 

Second Meal, 10 A. Mf{—Cream, half ounce, whey (freshly 
prepared) 6 ounces. 

Third Meal, 1 P. M—Same as first, with chicken broth in 
place of veal broth. 

Fourth Meal, 5 P. M.—Same as second. 

Fifth Meal, 10 P. M.—Same as first. 

If feeble, one meal at 4 A. M., same as second. 

In extreme cases with diarrhea Starr limits the diet to raw 
beef-juice in one to three tablespoonful doses every two hours, 
with a modified brandy-and-egg mixture twice each day. 
(See recipes for Infant Brandy-and-egg Mixture, in the sec- 
tion on Recipes). 


| 





DIET FOR SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 
DIET FOR THE AGED. 


Wuew a man has passed his fiftieth year his diet should be 
guarded. Dietary indiscretions or a too plentiful diet will 
result either in the putting on of flesh and the consequent dis- 
comforts of obesity or in the development of gout or allied 
affections. In considering the diet of the aged the old dictam 
that « man is as old as his arteries applies. Age can not 
be counted by years. In the aged there is « lessening of all 
physical activities, The old man takes less exercise, has 
diminished powers of digestion, and is less able to absorb the 
nutriment he has digested, His circulation is poor and his 
bowels are constipated, Degenerative processes have taken place 
in his organs, and he is more apt to feel the effeets of indis- 
eretions in diet. For these reasons the diet should be lighter 
than in younger years, and the amount of food eaten should 
vary with the needs of the individual. The food should be of 
an easily digestible variety ; it should be given in smaller 
quantities at a time, and the intervals hetween meals should be 
shortened, If there is a tendency to obesity, food that is apt 
to be converted into fat should be given iv diminished amounts, 
The proteins should be somewhat lessened from time to time. 
The practice of eating heavy suppers late at night and of eat- 
ing between meals should be discontinued. The person should 
learn what particular articles of food disagree with him, and 
refrain from eating foods that tend to cause flatulence, Yeo 
suggests that in the case of cooked fruits a small quantity 
(about a teaspoonful to the pound of fruit) of sodium bicar- 
bonate be stewed with them, to correct the acidity that causes 
flatulence. 

In the aged food bears a close relation to sleep. A eup of 
hot milk, hot toddy, or some hot liquid food taken at bed-time 
will often overcome troublesome sleeplessness. A few sips of 
milk ora mild stimulant taken during the early morning hours, 
when the aged are apt to awaken, will frequently insure sleep 
again, 

ei 
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Food Suitable for the Aged (Yeo)—Young and tender 
chicken and game and other tender meats. Potted chicken, 
game, and potted meats, Sweetbreads. White fish, as 
sole, whiting, smelts, flounder, ete., best when boiled. Bacon 

ied. Exes lightly cooked, or beaten up with milk, ete. 

jutritions soups, such as chicken or fish purées, beef-tea, mutton 
and chicken broths. Milk in all forms when easily digested, 
When it is not well borne, the addition ‘of an equal bes 
of warm Vichy, or of warm water, will often prove Telpfia . 
Beof-tea and mille supply the needed mineral substance, and 
the former is an excellent stimulant. 

The following foods are all suitable: Bread-and-milk made 
with the crumbs of stale bread and without lumps. Por- 
ridge and oatmeal gruel, Priddings of ground rice, tapi 
arrow-root, sago, macaroni, with milk or apr, and fla 
with spices or served with fruit-juice or jelly ; and butter, 
the bread to be at least a day old; rusk, to be soaked in tea or 
milk and water. Prepared foods, consisting of predigested 
starches ; at this age the digestive ferments are provided scan- 
tily by the digestive organs, and soluble carbohydrates are val- 
able for maintaining the body-heat. All farinaceous foods 
should be subjected to a high temperature for some time during 
See nE preter, F0 as to render the starch-granules more 

‘egetable purées of all kinds may be taken in moderation— 
Joy potatoes, carrots, spinach, and other succulent vegetables. 
Potatoes and fresh vegetables are a necessity ; if omitted, a 
scorbutic state may be engendered. Stewed celery and stewed 
Spanish or Portugal onions lend varicty to the diet. Stewed 
or baked fruits, fruit-jellics, and the pulp of perfectly ripe raw 
fenits in small quantity may be taken. 

Dr. George S. Keith, in his Fads of an Old Physician, gives 
the following account of his diet in his old age : 

“For breakfast I have a large cup of tea, with milk or 
cream; brown bread from two to three ounces; and usually 
one and a balf ounces of fish, or half that quantity, and that 
very rarely, of bacon, Sometimes for a few days I take a cup 
of coffee with half milk, but no fish or bacon, Lunch is a 
cup of cocoa or chocolate, if the weather be cold; if it is warm, 
a small tumbler of milk, about six ounces, with the eame quan- 
tity of bread as at breakfast. At both meals T nse butter, not 
4 quarter of an ounce, and quite as much jelly or marmalade, 
This is my usual lunch, but occasionally instead of cocoa I 
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with cream so 


times biscuit or cake. For dinner, at 7, which is my chief 
meal, I have soup, from ', lentils, potatoes, celery, carrots, 
ete, "the first Fenton vt no Beate andes others 
with a little from lamb or a bone ; or fish soup, the only animal 
soup I indulge in. Fish, mostly white deep-sea 

from utd : of this I take no a baer ep, 
a potato and always anotl vegetal 

Tf there is no fish, I may take once or twice a week an ounce 
or two, certainly not more, of lamb, game, rabbit, or tripe; 
but often I have neither fish nor flesh. The dinner ends with 
stewed fruit with cream, or pudding, or fruit tart; of these T 
take a fair helping. During the winter season, instead of fruit 
or pudding, I often have celery, with cheese, oateake and butter. 
On this diet I enjoy the best of health, and for my Behe 2 
enty-cight) am up to a fair amount of exercise, wal 

to six miles daily in good and sometimes in bad riattoad and 
usually part of this is up a steep road with a rise of 250 feet. 
The only confession I have to make is that when at home I 
do not rise till I have had breakfast and read the Der De 
This isa habit I have recommended to many approaching my 
own age, and those who have tried it admit that they = 
stronger for the rest of the day. I enjoy breakfast just as 
much as my other meals, though I never feel what can be 
called hunger, and have not done so for many years. I could 
omit a meal at any time without discomfort. This I have 
long looked upon as the best proof of perfect digestion, Dur- 
ing very warm months I take rather leas bread and butter, and 
T do not try to make this up by taking anything else.’* 


i 


DIET DURING PREGNANCY AND THE 
PUERPERIUM. 


Diet during Pregnancy.—No dict other than that to 
which the patient is aceustomed is advisable. The food should 
be plentiful and nourishing. All highly seasoned food and in- 
digestible articles of diet are to be avoided, When there is a 
morbid eraving for unsuitable things, the patient should be 
guarded carefully against indulging her appetite. According 
to Prochownick, Florschiitz, and others, a diet deficient in car- 
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bohydrates and fluids will result in a small’ child without 
otherwise influencing its development, a view that has been 
confirmed by Paton in England. For this reason such a diet 


ss 

or buttered toast, with coffee, tea, or cocoa, according to the 
taste of the patient, may be given. Water may be allowed as 
desired. On the second and third days simply soups or any 
of the following may be added to the dietary: Meat broths, 
heef-tea, soft-hoiled or poached egys, mw or stewed oysters, 
and some simple dessert, such as wine-jelly, boiled custard, or 
juuket, During the next few days chicken, seraped beef or 
mutton in small quantities, baked potato, rice, and cereals may 
be given, and by the end of the week a gradual return to the 
ordinary diet may be made, 


DIET IN THE SPECIAL DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 
Lowered Urea Output.—During pregnancy the urine 
should be watched closely, and an examination for albumin be 
made weekly, especially if there is the slightest reason to sus= 
pect kidney disease. If albumin is found or if any untoward 
symptoms arise, the urea output for twenty-four hours should 
be estimated. If the quantity excreted is below normal, the 
eet should be put at once ona milk diet, the milk generally 
ing skimmed (see Milk Cure and Diet in Nephritis). If the 
tient tires of this, lettuce salad and bread and butter may 
allowed in addition, together with zwieback or biscuits 
(erackers), Very amall quantities of herring roe may be given 
as a relish, An abundance of water, cither plain water or 
what is known as Buffalo Lithia Water, should be drank, 
Cream-of-tartar lemonade (one dram to the pint) is also useful 
as a beverage. 
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Salivation.—If this occurs, the patient should be put 

upon a rigorous milk diet. 

ivitis.—In this condition a generous, well-mixed diet, 
including fruit and fresh vegetables, is indicated. In addition 
tonies and astringent mouth-washes, especially those containing 
the tincture of myrrh, are to be 

Pernicious Vomiting.—This is ‘often associated with 
diseased conditions of the kidney. Whatever the cause, the 

tient should be kept in bed and placed npon a restricted 
Ait, consisting of peptonized milk and similar if 
given in small quantities at intervals of three or four 
even oftener. Rectal feeding may be employed for | 
days, the patient being given little or nothing by the mouth. 
High injections of salt solution help to alla thine and to 
control the condition itself, When the vomiting has ceased, 
the return to an ordinary diet should be slowly and carefully 
made, 

Aberrant Mental Conditions during Pregnancy.— 
The patient should be placed in bed, if possible, and exeretion 
promoted by means of baths and the like. An exclusive mille 
dict (or one that is nearly so) is generally to be preferred, 


SPECIAL METHODS OF FEEDING. 


RECTAL FEEDING. 


Nutrient Enemata.—The administration of food by the 
rectum is a method of feeding of ancient Gh JEtius and 
others mention it, and writers during the Mi have re- 
ferred to it, thongh not in very glowing terms, their imperfect 
technic } aes resulting in practical fallare. ‘Voitand Baner 
found that a dog’s rectum would not absorb bumin and 
water unless sodium chlorid were mixed with it, Meat-juice 
and peptone solutions have been recommended, but on account 
of their cost are not in common use. Von Leube advised the 
use of albumin to which chopped pancreas has been added. 
His formula was as follows : 150-300 grams (5-10 oz.) of 
scraped and finely chopped beef; 50-100 grams (14-3 oz.) of 
finely chopped pancreas (of the cow and hog), free from fat ; 
150 ec. (5 02.) of lukewarm water. The mixture is to be 
stirred until a lukewarm mass results, If desired, fat may be 
added—25—50 grams (about 1-14 oz.). It is best to allow 
the mixture to stand for some time in a warm place before 
using. The prepared pancreas extracts, either dry or liquid, 
now on the market, may be substituted for the chopped pan- 
ereas. Ewald showed that this procedure was unnecessary, 
and that albumin that was not peptonized or pancreatized 
could be absorbed, especially if a small quantity of salt was 
added, This last seems to cause reverse peristalsis, and Griitzner 
has shown that substances introduced with the salt solution may 
be found in the stomach, a fact that has been confirmed by 
Swieznski. 

All the various classes of food may be utilized in rectal feed~ 
ing. Protcin may be supplied in the form of predigested meat 
or egg-albumin to which salt has been added. Nutrose and 
similar proparations have been advised. Peptones may be 
added, from 50 to 60 grams (1}-2 oz.) in 250 grams (about 
4} oz.) of water being the proper strength. Of the carbohy- 
rates, grape-sugar has been recommended, Not more than 300 
¢.c. (6 oz.) of a 10 to 20 per cent, solution should be allowed. 
Tf too much grape-sugar is given, it may cause pain in the 

co 
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by the body can be absorbed by the rectum, and both he and 
other earlier writers placed the limit of time during which 
rectal feeding was practicable at from one to two weeks. ‘The 
average time during which an individual may be sustained by 
this method of feeding may be conservatively placed at from 
four to seven weeks; yon Leube has kept a patient alive for 
a malta, and Riegel for ten months, by exclusive rectal 
feeding. 

The success of the method depends largely on proper technic, 
With poor technic the rectum soon becomes irritable, and for 
this reason rectal feeding should not be intrusted to the nurse 
or the family, but the physician himself should see that it is 
properly conducted. In hospitals or in private practice where 
the nurse has been specially trained general directions may 
sulfice, but in any case explicit written directions are advisable. 
Once the rectum becomes irritable the process is conducted with 
difficulty. 

Procedure.—The rectum should be cleansed thoroughly by 
administering a high injection of normal salt solution one hour 
before the enema is to be given. This cleansing should be 
practised at least once a day, and if much mucus is present, it 
may be well to precede each feeding by a cleansing enema. If 
the rectum is inflamed, a solution of boric acid may be used 
instead of the salt solution, or if there is much mucus, a solu- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate may be employed—a teaspoonful 
of cither to the pint of water being sufficient. For the firat 
one or two cleansing enemata the bowel should be flushed by 
the ordinary method ; later « return-flow catheter may be nsed ; 
with this several quarts of solution may be used; without it 
} to 1 pint will be sufficient in most cases, 

The temperature of the cleansing enemata should be between 
95° and 99° F.; that of the enemata which are to be retained, 
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Lee 90° and 95° F. Solutions that are too hot or too cold 
will promptly be nes ‘ 

‘The patient should lie on his side, with the hips well elevated. 
On account of disease this position may be impracti A 
reotal tube or a large catheter should be used. This should 
not, however, be too large; a tube 1 em. (about half an inch 
or less) being the proper size for an adult, For children the 
tube should be proportionately smaller. It should be lubricated 
thoroughly, but glycerin should not be used for this purpose. 

Tn introducing the tube, it should be twisted slightly, which 
leasens the liability of its becoming impacted in the rectal folds. 
Tf it is not raabot ale: a small quantity of the fluid should 
de allowed to flow in, which will serve to balloon out the 
rectum, after which the tube may usually be passed with ease 
for eight or ten inches or more, The tube should in all cases 
be introduced as high up as ible, as the enema is thus more 
likely to be retained and al Theoretically, too, it is 
urged that the blood from the lowest part of the rectum is 
returned through the vena eava, whereas that from the higher 
parts returns by way of the portal system and passes directly 
throngh the liver. This is of no practical moment here, as 
sugar solutions absorbed from the rectum, even when introduced 
into the lower portion, do not cause glycosuria, This is ex- 
plained by the that the lower portion of the rectum has 
4 small capacity and absorbs but little. 

The fluid should be allowed to flow in slowly from a funnel 
or a fountain-syringe. In some instances, where very small 
injections are being ueed, a small hard-rubber syringe may be 
attached to the tube. Care should be taken to avoid injecting 
air with the fluid. The method of administering nutrient 
enemata by means of the old-fashioned short hard-rubber nozzle 
of either a piston or a Davidson syringe can not be too strongly 
condemned. In the hands of the unskilfal it may cause injury 
to the rectum, and even if used by a trained nurse, only suc 
ceeds in placing the fluid in the lower part of the rectum, where 
it is apt to be expelled. 

After the injection the patient should lie as quietly as possible 
for at least an hour, and be instructed to try to retain the contents 
of the bowel. A pad of gauze or a towel should ba. proseod 
over the anus for twenty minutes or half an hour, and the mind 
should, if possible, be diverted from the subject. After a few 
days the bowel often acquires a tolerance for the injections, and 
they may be retained without difficulty, 
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necolagic ings 
fluid into the bowel. 





Nutrient enemata are exrpome duriag 

1, In extremely weakened jitions, as duri progress 
of fovers, when the quantity of food taken throagh the mouth 
ix insufficient to suxtain life or when even predigested food can 
not be retained. 

2. In diseases of the pharynx and esophagus in which 6b= 
structions to the passage of food exist, as from tumors; also 
occasionally in. spasmodic constrictions of the esophagus and in 
yarilytic conditions of the pharynx when the patient is unable 
to swallow food. 

3. In divenses of the stomach, as in cancer 
stricture of the cardiac orifice, with inability to swallow 
cient nourishment. In diseases of the stomach in which it is 
important to relieve the stomach of work—e. g., in carcinoma, 
in non-malignant strictures of the pylorus with con 
dilatation, and also in ulcer of the «tomach, both when hemor= 
rhage has occurred and when liquids are badly borne, Tn that 
form of nervous dyspepsia known as irritable stomach, which is 
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accompanied by severe vomiting, nutrient enemata may be given 
to supply nourishment to the body when the stomach can not 
gece 

4. In delirious, comatose, or insane persons who can not be 
fed through the mouth. 


RECIPES FOR NUTRIENT ENEMATA. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz’s Nutrient Enema.— 

A cupful of milk. 

Two or three tablespoonfuls of liquid or two or three 

teaspoonfuls of dry peptone, 

1 yolk of egg. 

5 drops of’ nom, 

7 graina of sodium bicarbonate if the peptone is acid. 
Von Leube’s ee Enema,— 


250 cc, (8 oz.) milk. . . . . 170 calories. 
60 grams (2 oz.) peptone . . . 100 
270 calories. 


Tn place of the peptone a 30 to 50 per cent. solution 
of soluble protein may be used. 


Egg-and-milk Enema.— 
250 ec. (8 oz.) milk. . . - . 170 calories. 
PRR ie a. Oi ol to) LA 
3 grams of salt. 


370 calories, 
Starch-and-milk Enema.— 
60-70 grams (about 2 oz.) starch 250 calories. 
250 ce. (802) milk. . . . .170 
420 calories, 
Sugar-and-milk Encma.— 
60 grams (2 07.) fape-angar: + 246 calories. 
250 ce. (S02) milk. . . . . 170 # 
416 calories. 
Pancreas Enema.— 
50-100 grams (19-3 oz.) pan- ) 
creas substance, average «  « f 
150-300 grams (5-8 oz.) meat . } 
3045 grams (1-1 oz.) fat. . J 








1 tabl water, 

A small amount of flour is boiled in 
per cent. solution of dextrose and a wine 
added. The egg solution is stirred in, care 
have the solution too hot lest the albumin be ¢ 
amount, 250 ¢.c. (8 0z.). 


A: Brequent: Army end Hospital Roce 


3-5 eggs. 
150-250 cc, (5-8 0%) 15 to 20 per cent, | 
of dextrose, 
Add a little starch solution or mucilage to make it me 
viscid and a few drops of tincture of opium, 


Boas’ Formula.— 

250 c.c. (8 07.) mills, 

2 yolks of eggs. 

A small quantity of salt. 

1 tablespoonful of red wi 

1 tablespoonful of « Kmftmehl id (Gath Flonr), 
Jaccoud’s Recipe.— 

250 ec, bouillon, 

120 ¢.c. wine. 

2 yolks of eggs. 

4-20 grams (1-5 drams) dry peptone, 
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Rosenheim’s Enema.— 
1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of peptone or a well-stirred raw egg. 
15 grams (4 drams) of dextrose if carbohydnites are 
thought desirable, 


Zuntz's Recipe for Administration of Fat.— 
Cod-liver oil. 
Soda solution. 
200-250 ce. (6-8 oz.) water. 


OTHER METHODS OF NOURISHING THE BODY. 


Food suppositories have been suggested, but their use is 
open to muny objections, the chief one, they may not be absorbed. 

Nutrient inunctions, especially with oils, have been se 
gested, and in conditions of great emuciation they may p 
useful. The body is rubbed with oil, such as olive oil, baste 
liver oil, or cocoanut oil, or with cooow-butter. ‘This keops the 
skin soft, the massage also proving helpful. It is of particular 
value in marantic infants, and has been used as a routine prictice 
by the authors in all such cases, with very gratifying results, 

Intravascular feeding has been tried. According to 
Thompson, Hodder, as early a8 1850, used intravascular injec- 
tions of milk for the collapse of Asiatic cholera, Others have 
used milk and peptone solutions. Normal salt solution would, 
however, seem to be a safer and a more practical method of 
getting fluid into the body. Intravaseular feeding will always 
be attended with too many difficulties and dangers to be of value 
to the practitioner. 

Subcutaneous feeding is a subject of considerable in- 
terest, and was used as early as 1869 by Menzel and Perko, 
Karst, Kraig, Witthaker, and others have also employed this 
method. One of the most important contributions to the sub- 
ject bas been made by von Leube. ‘This observer could obtain 
no good results from the use of either proteins or of carbo- 
hydrates, He is of the opinion, however, that injections of oil 
are of practical value in nourishing patients under such con- 
ditions as render it necessary, as in the failure of rectal enemata 
because of the presence of hemorrhoids or irritation of the ne 
tum. His attention was directed to the fact that lat 
tities of oil were used in giving camphor injections, w' cack 
more widely used in Germany than in America. ‘Fat. emboli 
result so rarely as to be practically no objection to the method. 
Von Leube uses the purest olive or sesame oil, and a 10 cc. 
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syringe, made after the ordinary hypodermatic syringe pattern, 
ora needle, a tube, and a funnel, From 30 to 40 ec. (1-1 02." 
of oil may be used daily, "The contents of the syringe (10 bee 
should injected fn three different. placed cialis ramet 
sealed with collodion, The oil should be injected ‘very, slowly, 
of course, the strictest asepsis must be 4 

Irrigations and Infusions.—1, Saline Rectal 
Irrigations.—Rectal saline injections are especially useful in 
all conditions associated with hemorrhage ; in the various 
infectious diseases, as well as in intoxications and in those con- 
ditions in which it is necessary to allay thirst. 

The fluid used should be a normal salt solution, and should 
be given high, with the rectal tube ; if it is necessary to re 
al a solution quickly, a teaspoonful of salt may be ‘eae to 
a pint of water, and rapidly injected by means of an ordinary 
fountain syringe. The fluid ehould be at about the tem) 
of the body, and should be administered slowly, while the 
patient is in a reclining position, As much as 2 qnart toa 
quart of the fluid can be utilized at one time, 

2. Saline Infusions.—Saline infusions are given subev= 
tancously, and are especially useful in eases in which rectal 
saline irrigations ean not be utilized, as in certain intestinal dis- 
eases or when an immediate effect is required, as in sudden col- 
lapse from hemorrhage or from shock, They are also useful in 
cases when large quantities of fluids have been lost by the body, as 
in the diarrheas of dysentery and of cholera, in various infectious 
eonditions and intoxications, as in pneumonia, erysipelas, and 
typhoid fever; and in the uremia c onic Bright's discase, 
nt location for administering the infusion is 
yall and the manmary gland, or deeply into 
some muscle, as in the Jumbar region, abdominal wall, or but 
tock. The injection should be given under the most aseptie 
precautions. No apparatus is required beyond a fountain 
syringe to which an aspirating needle is attached. The in- 
fusion should be warm, and should be allowed to run in slowly; 
frequently as much as 1 or 2 quarts can be injected into one 
place. The mixture used is a normal—0.6 per cent.—salt solu~ 
tion, Tn certain eases Cushing’ prefers the following solution: 




























Sodiam chlorid ia . 0.900 
Calcium chtorid c - R 0.026 
Potassiam ehlorid  . . . Aen O10 é 
Disilled water ces Behe 99.064 
100.000 





~ 1 Cohen's Physiologie Therapeutics, vol. x. p. 289, 


DIET IN DISEASE. 


General Rules for Feeding the Sick.—Tho nurse and 
family should be fully impressed with the importance of the 
proper feeding of the patient, Definite directions as to how 
much food, its form, its preparation, and how often it is to be 
given, should be written out, In all acute serious conditions, as 
in pneumonia or in typhoid fever, a record of these details 
should be kept, ther with the record of the quantity of 
fluid taken, the medicines given, ete. 

There is usually a tendency to err in either extreme—that of 
giving cither too much or too little food. Care should be taken 
that the patient's wishes are, wherever practicable, carried into 
effect. The nurse and family should be questioned carefully as 
to the patient’s likes and dislikes, and also as to his idiosynera- 
sie, A byron poi nurse is of poe value, but a 
careless or stupid one is an ever-present source of danger. 

‘The training of nurses in regard to feeding is often faulty. 
Every nurse should be instructed in the subject of practical 
dietetics, and’ should know how much food is required by the 
different: types of patients, The details of feeding patients 
should always be gone into, 

The food should be given at regular intervals. In uneon- 
ious or semiconscious patients this is of great importance, but 
it is just as important in the conscious, as the appetite usually 
comes on at certain times, and if the meal is not forthcoming, 
may disappear, 

appetite of the conscions patient and of the convalescent 
should be fostered, and nothing done that may in any way dis- 
turb it. Patients vary much in this particular, but as a rule 
individuals who are not overfastidious when they are well, 
become so when weakened by disease. 

The sick-room should be orderly, and no dishes, utensils, or 
food be allowed to stand about the room either before or after 
using. All food and drink should be offered from scrupulously 
clean glasees or dishes. These should be as dainty as possible, 





“and the food must be made attractive in appearance ; when the 


dish permits, it may be garnished with a sprig of green, The 
at 
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napkins and linen should be spotless. The exterior surface of 
lasses and cups should be wiped dry before they are offered to 

e patient. 

that is stale or that has acquired an unpleasant taste 
from standing in a refrigerator together with other things should’ 
not be given. A strong egg in an may be the means of 
turning a patient forever against this form of nourishment. 
‘The food should be tasted by the nurse, but never, when 7 
ble, in the patient's presence or with the same spoon. there 
is anything wrong with a dish, this should be discovered and 
remedied before it is brought to the patient. 

A nurse should always remember the eternal fitness of thin, 
Utensils and dishes should be used only for the 
which they are intended, and not as makeshifts for other articles. 
After caring for the patient or removing evacuations 
time should be allowed to elapse before feeding is begun, The 
patient should be made to feel that the utmost cleanliness and 
eare have been observed. The hands and face of the patient 
should be wiped with a moist cloth and then dried before food 
is given, and the lips cleansed after the meal is complete, 

he position of the patient should be as comfortable one as 
possible, and one in which be will not tire before the meal is 
ended. If the patient is weak, the food should be given in 
such form that he may take enough of it without inducii 
fatigue ; otherwise he may become tired of muasticating a1 
swallowing and take an insufficient amount. Patients who can 
sit up in bed should be provided with a bed-tray on which to 
place the food. ‘The legs should be placed high enough for the 
patient to eat comfortably from it. 

If the patient is helpless, care should be exercised in giving 
food so that it will not be drawn into the lungs during inspira- 
tion or coughing. This may be avoided by giving the food 
slowly, and by seeing that each mouthful is swallowed before 
another is given, These patients may be fed in various ways, 
The food may be given from a spoon, or, what is usually pre= 
ferred, from a drinking-cup with a spout, or by using a hent 
tube and allowing the patient to take the food from a glass, 
When the patient is taking bread and similar solids, great eare 
should be exercised not to allow the crumbs to fall into the bed. 

In most severe illnesses it is necessary to awaken the patient 
during the night to administer food. This is a point that 
requires special judgment, Often the patient is more in need 
of sleep than of food. If the patient does not drop off to 
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sleep very soon after taking food, it may be better to wait until 
he awakens before giving it. Asa rule, however, in severer ill- 
ness the sleep is disturbed for bat a few minutes by food. 
A cup of warm milk or similar light food may often induce 


sleep. 

‘The patient’s mouth should always be kept clean. If dry 
and parched, it should be rinsed before and after taking food. 
A suitable mouth-wash is given under the heading of Tubercu- 
losis (p. 311), but any of the alkaline mouth-washes may be 
used ; a acid and water also make an efficient wash. the 
mouth is dry, it should be moistened from time to time, and for 
this a aoe a little glycerin, water, and lemon-juice will be 
found useful. If the patient is helpless, the mouth may be 
swabbed out with cotton fastened to the end of a stout probe or 
wound about the finger. This should be moistened with some 
Sa art ern he ill likely be protracted, 

o all cnsesx the illness is lil to 

arrangements should be made to care for aia re the food 
with as aoe Tea to He pa paren For this 
purpose a dict ki may be improvised, ly in a room 
adjoining the patient's, If the patient’s means allow, a small 
sick-room refrigerator should be provided, and a tin 

for storing foods that do not need to be kept on icc. A gas or 
alcohol lamp will serve for heating food. A thermometer, a 
graduate, a funnel, and filter-papers are needed, and a meat~ 
mincing machine will be found a useful nddition. Saucepans, a 
dish-pan, and a supply of tea towels should also be 

Borie acid or borax and sodium bicarbonate will help to keep 
things fresh and clean. In cases of infectious and communi- 
cable diseases a covered boiler for disinfecting all dishes and 
utensils should be wdded. The dishes should be boiled in water 
to which 2 or 3 per cent. of sodium bicarbonate has been added, 
and the boiling should be allowed to continue for fully twenty 
minutes after the water has begun to boil. Where instructions 
are likely to be carelessly followed out, it is best to direct that 
the dishes be boiled for an honr. 

Feeding Unconscious and Refractory — 
Tinconseions patients may often easily he fed by means of a 
teaspoon. Each spoonful should be swallowed before a second 
is given. W. Gilman Thompson advises that, in the case of 
comatose children, the nourishment be poured into the nostril 
instead of into the mouth. ‘The fluid thus given is swallowed, 
and any excess returned by the other nostril, Ifany difficulty 
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sperienced in swallowing, it is best to resort to either the 
stomach or the nasal tube. With a little practice most patients 
can be ee oe a ee pat thetoadi 
A mouth-ga; in ora roller bandage may 

placed berwecn the teth and fed in place by om asdisant In 


finger answers the purpose perfectly, The tube, previously 
moistened, is into the pharynx and rapidly into the 
stomach. If the tube is not passed rapidly through the pharynx, 
contraction may follow and the tube be prevented from enter- 
ing the esophagus. In order to pass the tube into the esoph- 
agus it is necessary to hold it sufficiently well back from the end, 

If nasal feeding is to be used, a nasal tube, or in case of 
infants a catheter, is well oiled and gently passed through the 
nose into the esophagus and then into the stomach. Care 
should be taken not to pass the tube into the larynx. This 
accident can always be avoided by waiting a moment before 
pouring in the food. Either stomach or nasal tube should be 

wovided with a funnel, and as soon as the tube has been satis- 
torily introduced, the nourishment—milk, milk and egg, or 
whatever liquid food is desired—may be poured slowly into it. 

In order to prevent air from entering in advance of the food 
a small quantity of the food may be poured down the side of 
the fannel until the tube is full. In many cases it may be 
desirable to wash out the stomach before introducing the od, 
The tube should be withdrawn mpidly, so as not to excite 
vomiting. Food so introduced may be retained when it would 
otherwise be vomited. This is true both of infants and adults, 
(See the sections on Gavage, Forced Feeding in Tuberculosis, 
and Lavage.) 

In the case of refractory patients—the insane, the hysterie, 
and others who refuse to eat—forced feeding becomes neces- 
sary. In this case enough attendants should be present to con- 
trol the patient. He should be held firmly and the nasal or 
the stomach-tube be introduced. In order to prevent regurgi- 
tation of the food, which some patients manage to do quite 
skilfully while it is being introduced, the ribs may be tickled, 
This prevents fixation of the diaphragm, without which the 
food can not be ejected. This should be done only when ocea- 
sion demands, (See Diet for the Insane.) 
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FEEDING IN FEVER. 

Before directing attention to the diet in special forms of 
pyrexia it will be well to consider briefly the general dietetic 
principles involved and their application to this class of dis- 
cases. 

There existed, in former years, many different views con- 
cerning the correct method of feeding fever cases. Prior to 


in doubt as to an brett be placed upon my grave, take 
tbr il Vow gradually rope! the det ove end ay 
vi rp ¢ older one, y 
fession are in sosord mpaeling the det ndiated ta bilo 
liseases, Minor differences in ion exist and various theo- 
ries have been promulgated, but the practical application is the 
same in all cases. 

In fever the metabolic processes are increased, while at the 
same time the power of assimilation is lowered. This results 
in the burning-up of the body proteins as well as of the fats. 
Indeed, it is stated that the proteins suffer a greater loss 
portionately than the fats. The appetite is diminished or 
entirely lost, there x a atic lessened. bmeedey all the 
glands concerned in digestion, and, as previously m al 
tion and tn ansimailation of food are task below the ba 
‘Thiret alzo is much augmented. 

Foods appropriate for healthy individuals are not, aa a 
role, snited for fever patients, and solid foods usually cause 
vomiting or severe indigestion. In order properly to nourish 
a fever patient it is necessary that the food be easy to take, 
easy to digest, and easy to assimilate. Any food that does not 
on these three qualities is not suitable for a fever patient. 

the disease runs its course rapidly, the diet is of no great 
importance, for even if the patient take but little food, the 
period of comparative fasting is a brief one and any loss is 
easily made up while recovery is in Tn protracted 
diseases, on the other hand, such as typhoid fever, and in chronie 
fevers, the diet is of primary importance and should be the 
physician's first care. In chronic diseases and in those fevers 
where remissions occur, the periods when digestion is compara- 
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tively good should be taken advantage of, and the patient nowr- 
ished and strengthened as much as possible. 

In fevers the mouth requires especial care (see Typhoid Fever 
and Tuberculosis) ; the-bowels likewise should be regulated, and 
constipation avoided, 

Suitable beverages should be given to allay thirst, and if 
the patient is not getting sufficient liquid with his food, be 

be offered water or some other drink every three or four 

hours. This should be done whether or not the patient is con= 
scious, for a patient seemingly conscious is often in an apathetic 
condition, The water is required not only to quench thirst, 
but to aid in the elimination of waste-products, which, owing 
to the increased metabolism, are augmented. The most suit~ 
able of all drinks is plain water. When this does not agree, 
or to meet special indications, mineral waters are often of 
use, The natural waters, since they do not contain such 
amounts of carbon dioxid, are best. Tf the artificial waters are 
used,—and this is generally the case,—they should be allowed 
partially to effervesce before being given to the patient, lest the 
gas in the stomach cause unpleasant symptoms. The “ Impe- 
rial Drink” (see Appendix) is very useful, and is generally taken 
with a relish. To this may be added the white of an ee 
beaten up and strained, if the patient is not taking much fi 
Both lemonade and orangeade are useful, and the former is par- 
ticularly valuable. Since the hydrochloric acid of the stomach 
is deficient during fevers, water acidulated with hydrochloric 

phosphoric acid is of service, as it increases the powers of 
digestion. Barley-water, oatmeal-water, toast-water, and albu- 
min-water are all of service, containing, as they do, nourish- 
ment with drink, Albumin-water is made by beating up the 
white of a fresh egg, straining it through a cloth, and then 
adding six or eight ounces of water. This may be flavored 
with lemon, orange, sherry, or cognac. Wine whey is also of 
value, and under certain circumstances, as in affections of the 
bladder, flaxseed tea or gum-water may be given. Rarely, beer 
or some other bev; is permissible, ‘To those accustonied 
to taking large quantities of beer daily this may be the only 
means of getting the patient to take nourishment. 

The food for fever cases should always be liquid. Milk, as 
it contains various food elements in a suitable combination, 
is the best of this class of foods, and if properly administered 
agrees with most patients and is easily digested. It should, 
asa rule, be diluted, and a small quantity of lime-water or 
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sodium bicarbonate should be added to it. Lime-water may be 
added in amounts varying from 5 to 50 per cent. according to 
circumstances. Vichy or Seltzer water, or even ordinary water, 
may be used, and may be flavored if the patient prefers. Barley- 
water or oatmeal-water may be mixed with it, or, what is some- 
times of great service, equal parts of a cereal water and milk 
may be boiled together, If the mixtures mentioned do not 
agree, the milk should be peptonized. Milk should not, however, 
be peptonized if the patient can take and digest it without pepe 
tonization, Buttermilk, kumias, or whey also be used. But- 
termilk, however, contains but little nourishment; kumiss may 
not be relished at first, but many patients soon learn to like it, 
Lastly infants’ and invalids? food may be given. Malted mille 
may be enjoyed by the patient, and ix usefal in those cases in 
which there is diarrhea, 

Eggs may be given raw or in the form of albumin-water, and 
an excellent mode of administration, especially if the patient 
requires a stimulant at the same time, is to Brot time-honored 
Stokes’ brandy-and-egg mixture. Given in this form, the a8 
generally agrees. It may be well to eneee the mixture wil 
one-quarter or one-half the amount of brandy. 

Meat-juices and broths, for which recipes will be given farther 
on, may be used. The meat-extracts are best given well diluted. 
‘The variety of broth should be changed each day, using beef, 
veal, mutton, and chicken in ture, to avoid monotony in the 
diet. The various predigested beef’ preparations and beef-juices 
sold in the shops may be used at times, and are often of great 
value, especially when the patient can not retain other forms of 
food. Strained vegetable broths are useful occasionally in long~ 
continued fevers, and gelatin preparations, such as calves'-foot 
jelly, wine-jelly, or fruit-jelly made with gelatin, may also be 
employed. Fruit-juices, expecially lemon, orange, and aie 
ie lly relished. These should be diluted, and 
are best given coll or with emeked ice. Solutions of grape- 
sugar alove or drink sweetened with grape-sugar are to be ree- 

. Granulated extract of malt dissolved in water or 
milk is relished by some patients, 

Alcohol,—The question as to the value of aleohol in fevers 
is one that has been widely discussed. The safest view, 
ably, is that which takes the middle ground, for while alcohol 
may have been, and still is, greatly abused in sickness, there 
can be no doubt that it renders t service, capecially as 
a food and « stimulant in fevers. Since aleohol is not needed 
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in all cases, the growing tendency is to restrict its use to those 
cases in which it is definitely indicated. It should not be em- 
ployed as a routine measure in any disease, nor should it be 
for any length of time where there is a likelihood of the 
patient acquiring the habit, In acute fevers in patients, 
where the disease is apt to be of short duration, it 
be used. If the odor is apparent on the breath of the patient, 
or if it causes excitement, delirium, or any mental symptoms, 
it should be used only in limited quantities. 

Alcohol, it should be remembered, ix not only a stimulant, 
buta food | as well, each gram of it farnishing seven calories of: 
heat or that equivalent of energy to the body, It should not be 
given too early in the disease lest its stimulating effect be lost 
as the aystem becomes accustomed to it, On other hand, 
dimulation, either by alcohol or any other stimulant, should not 
be delayed too long. As soon as the pulse becomes com) 
and weak the stimulant should be administered. When one is 
sufficiently expert in auscultation, the need for alcohol can be 
learned from the heart-beat. When the first sound becomes 
weak or loses its sharpness, it is a sign that the heart is bogine 
ning to flag. Sir Dyce Duckworth describes this as follows: 
“The cardiac indications for the use of aleohol in fever are a 
notable loss of tone in the first sound, especially if this be in- 
appreciable at the base (Stokes’ sign), and the associated condi- 
tion of the pulse—that of low arterial pressure and the phase 
of it known as dicrotism,” 

Tn hyperpyrexia alcohol is of great value, for when the tem= 
perature runs very high digestion and assimilation are apt to 
come almost to a standstill. In those cases alcohol is easily ab- 
sorbed and acts asa stimulant and asa food, Tn continued hyper 
pyrexia large amounts can be given, and it seems to be entirely 
used up in the body without producing any mental symptoms. 

In the so-called asthenie fevers alcohol in small amounts and 
at quite frequent intervals is useful. In the very feeble and in 
the aged it may generally be taken with great benefit, 

In prolonged fevers in children attended with difficulty in 
feeding alcohol is also of value, In these cases the heart indi- 
cations are usually well marked and are reliable guides to the 
dosage, In giving alcohol to children it should be well diluted, 
and small frequent rather than large doses at longer intervals, 
should be administered. Large doses are rarely needed, 

In those habituated to the daily use of aleobol it must be 
given in some form when these persons become ill with fever or, 
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indeed, when confined to bed from any cause. When alcohol 
is withdrawn suddenly from those accustomed to large dail; 
amounts nutrition ripidly fails and delirium not infrequently 
sets in. 
thie be “oer a eons Gra jitions ine which 

was thought to be indisy le a few years are 
treated just as satisfactorily now without it. ood 

‘The form in which alcohol is to be given fever patients 

nds on individual taste. As a rule, pure whisky or brandy 

uted with plain or with a mineral water is preferable. If 

there is a decided preference for wines, a pure old wine, either 
light or red, may be preseribed. 

‘The quantity to be given depends upon circumstances, and 
the age, condition, habits, and tolerance of the patient all play 
an important part in deciding this question, In infants and 
young children from } ounce to 2 ounces of whisky divided 


‘over twenty-four hours may be regarded as a limit. 
In older children from 1 to 4 ounces in twenty-four hours, and 
in adults from 4 to 8 ounces in the same of time, form 


a good averuge. In the case of babitués and also when other 


circumstances, too numerous to mention here, warrant, these 
amounts muy be increased, 
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TYPHOID FEVER. 


The management of the diet is one of the most important 
fretors in the treatment of typhoid fever, and the student and 
the practitioner should, therefore, scck to learn most thor- 
oughly how to feed « typhoid patient. Fortunately, the leading 
authorities are in accord as to the principles governing the diet 
in this disease, and the many special diet-lists that appear from 
time to time in the medical journals are best entirely disre- 

ded. The problem before the physician is the jpeiing of a 

ver patient ae is likely to be ill for some weeks, who has 
# diseased condition of the bowels, and whose convalescence is 
apt to be slow and to require careful attention, It should be 
borne in mind that, owing to the presence of the fever, there is 
an actual diminution in the digestive and absorptive powers. 
The digestive juices are less active, and the amount of hydro- 
chlorie acid in the stomach is diminished. The liver is more 
or less distarbed, and the bile ix less active than normally, 
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Peristalsis is lessened and absorption defective. In addition 
ulcerations occur in the intestine and are linble to go on to per 
foration. Tt should always be borne in mind that a mild case 
of typhoid is as dangerous as a severe one, both because the 
tendency to severe ulceration is just ax great in the one as in 
the other, and also because a mild case is more apt to be leas 
carefully |, particularly in regard to the diet. It must 
be remem! that during fever the metabolic processes are 
heightened, and that, at the same time, absorption is lessened. 
Asa consequence, the body protein is burnt up. Other thin; 
being equal, the less food-material is assimilated, the more 
protein will be destroyed. It is evident, then, that the efforts 
should be directed toward supplying the patient with a sufficient 
amount of easily digested and readily assimilated food, Minor 
disturbances of digestion should be watched for and, so far as 
possible, corrected. 

While the “starvation treatment” of former days has, owing 
to the labors of Graves and Murchison, become obsolete, care 
must be taken not to err on the other side—che patient must 
not be overloaded with food. 

Food and drink should be given at regular intervals both by 
night and by day; the appetite of the patient should not be 
consulted, for these patients are often apathetic or haye no 
desire for food, The food should be given at intervals of from 
two to four hours, according to the condition of the patient and 
the quantity taken at a time, Those who are strong and in 
comparatively good condition may take their nourishment at 
four-hour intervals during the night, even if it is given at more 

» day. 

also of great importance in 

, for in some patients severe thirst is a very dis- 
agreeable symptom to combat. Pure water, given with or 
withe , is to be depended upon, but if there are no contra- 
ns, this may be varied in many ways, The natural 
spring waters, or, if these can not be obtained, the artificial 
ones, are often useful. The artificial waters contain large quan= 
tities of carbon dioxid, and to avoid trouble they should always 
be allowed partially to effervesce before they are given to the 
patient. If there is no marked bowel disturbance, frait-juice may 
be added to the water, Lemonade, orangeade, mspberry juice, or 
raspberry vinegar and water are often welcome changes. Weak 
tea, especially if a little red wine is added to it, is an admirable 
thirst-quencher. Cold weak coffee is relished by some, Red 
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wine and water, white wines, or even or brandy and 
water may be given to some patients, inlly if plain water 
causes unpleasant symptoms. When there are irritability of 
the intestine and severe diarrhea, red wine and weak tea are to 
be |. Albumin-water, since it combines food and 
drink, is aceon merece Sabin with lemon- or 
orange-juice, or may en up with a little sherry or brandy 
mee (The setae should always be perfectly fresh, 
should be beaten and then stained through a cloth.) The 
various mucilaginous drinks may be used, but are not generally 
relished. Gum-arabic-water, arrow-root-water, bread-water, 
barley-water, oatmeal-water, and similar beverages have their 
place in the physician's list of possibilities. 
‘The food par excellence in this disease is milk. There is no 
one food that meets so many indications, Tt possesses great 
nutritive value, is easily procured, as a rule, and is generally 
easily administered. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
there are some patients with whom milk disagrees, and many 
who do not like it. Milk, however, disagrees less commonly 
than is generally imagined. The umount to be given daily 
varies between 1 and 3 quarts, according to the patient. 
There are not many patients who can take 3 quarts of plain 
milk, and it is generally a good plan to vary its form of ad- 
ministration, and occasionally to substitute for it other articles, 
which will be mentioned further on, so that the patient may 
‘continue to take milk during the entire course of the disease, 
“If milk is given plain, it is only a question of time when it 
will disagree with any patient. Children are more apt to take 
it over long periods of time than are adults, At the Garrett 
Hospital for Children in Baltimore the authors seldom use any= 
thing besides milk for typhoid cases, and do not find it neces 
‘ary to make changes in it. For older children or adults it 
‘should always be modified. When milk forms the diet, the 
mouth requires particular care, as the little milk that remains 
in the mouth often turns the patient against the next feeding. 
There are many ways of modifying milk and fersering it 
more agreeable and more digestible to the patient. The simplest 
method is to add from 1 to 3 ounces of lime-water to each glass 
of milk, or plain water or a mineral water may be used instead, 
Tf milk is well borne and it is desired to increase the amount 
of nutriment, cream may be added to it. If this causes on- 
symptoms, it should be discontinued at once, But- 
termille may be given occasionally, but is far inferior in nutri- 
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tive value to plain milk. Kumiss or kefir may be used, and 
while they may not be relished at first, most patients learn to 
enjoy them. A pinch of salt may render milk more palatable 
to some persons, and the addition of 2 spoonful of brandy may 
be relished by others, The milk may he given cold, be flavored 
with fruit-juices, vanilla, or nutmeg, or it may be given in the 
form of pera | When ak mt well Rags itisa a 
to prepare barley-water a1 to it an equal quantity: 
an teilig them together for a few alate Plain boiled 
vere! the i ae se i hich milk 

Among isagreeable symptoms to which milk gives rise 
may be mentioned a bad taste in the mouth, which, however, is 
apt to be present in any case ; a sense of fulness or pressure in 
the abdomen ; eructation, or even pyrosis. When the milk is 
not well digested, it may cause darrher, with colicky pains, 
and the undigested curds will be found in the stools. To 
obviate these symptoms the measures previously suggested may 
be tried (see also Milk Cures). Malted milk may be used, or 
the milk may be mixed with some of the invalid foods, or it 
may be partially or completely peptohized. For the last pur- 
pose the peptogenic milk powder will be found useful. 

When milk is found to disagree, other forms of nutriment 
must be given, If care is taken to supplement its use by other 
foods from the beginning, the milk will be less apt to cause 
disturbance. 

‘The carbohydrates.are valuable foods in typhoid, and may be 
used in many different forms. Of these, the various gruels are 
the most easily digested, and may be given plain or mixed with 
milk or bouillon. Oatmeal, thoroughly cooked (three hours’ 
boiling at least) and strained, is best, but may not agree with 
the patient. Barley-water (Robinson’s barley flour is an exeel- 
lent preparation for making barley-water), arrow-root, sago, 
tapioca, and the prepared foods may all be used. In Germany 
alenronat flour is added to bouillon or soups. 

Of the proteins and allied substances there are a number that 
may be used. Meat is to be forbidden so long as fever occurs. 
Fat must be skimmed from soups, brotha, and bouillon, as it is 
apt to disturb the patient’s digestion. Beef-juice, made accord 
ing to any of the recipes given in the Appendix, may be 
nsed, or beef-jaice expressed from very slightly broiled beef or 
skimmed dish gravy may be used. This may be served in a 
green glass if the color of the juice is objectionable. Bottle 
bouillon may be employed, as may also the various liquid beef 
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calves’-foot jelly, bottle bouillon, and the like. Oysters may 
be served with gelatin. The gelatin jellies may be flavored 
with fruit scrap pee foam : 

i sparingly. Egg-water, however, when 
wae prepared, rarely causes distress Raw cee may 
vecasionally be eth cache tay aati rie 
broth, and milk together may cause indigestion, but it 
Cmates need of a rdicinlaoh us‘wall xs © fro Bese! 
brandy-and-egg mixture, already deseribed, may be used, and 
in moderate quantities rarely bas shee 

Somatose, eucasin, nutrose, similar preparations may be 
mixed with bouillon or other foods. 

Alcohol holds an important place as a food as well as a 
stimulant in long-continued fevers, The tendency to-day is to 
prescribe it in smaller quantities than formerly, and many have 
abandoned its use altogether. It is, nevertheless, a valuable 
ally in fighting typhoid, and should not be discarded. It 
should not be given to children as a routine treatment, but 
even in young patients it is often of the greatest service. When 
given to adults, it is well to begin with very small doses, and 
to increase these as the patient grows weaker or as the fever 
continues to TERS. No much should not, however, be 

iven, and if the dosage has been too large at first, it can not 
inereased as later on. In. habitués, alcohol will be 
needed from the outset. 

The form of aleohol to be nsed is largely dependent on the 
pstient’s taste. As a rule, good old whisky, properly diluted, 
is best. Old brandy is good, but much of the brandy sold 
is of very inferior quality. The red wines are useful, ally 
when there is diarrhea, and the old white wines are excellent if 
the patient cares for them. The brandy-and-egg mixture pre- 
viously mentioned is very useful. 

Each case Of typhoid should be made an individual study 
and the diet arranged accordingly. A physician who preseribes 
@ routine treatment in each case is not doing his duty. The 
amount of food should be increased or decreased and the char- 
acter of it altered as occasion demands, If the patient receives 
incufficient food carly in the disease, the loss of weight will be 
mach greater than it should be. 
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hours the pationt may be given a teaspoonful of cold milk, 
and this may be repeated every two or three hour. | Beyond 
this, if the bleeding is severe, the intestinal tract 

given complete rest for twenty-four hours or longer, ium 
or morphin may als be used. “The return to the regular fever 
diet should be made gradually and with caution. 

Perforation.— When perforation occurs, all food should be 
discontinued and surgical treatment instituted, or where this is 
not ible, Ia of morphin or opium may be 
soee Palos pbestion Ga fel eLN o hat 06 any 
howel perforation that has been operated upon. If the patient 
tallies without surgical intervention, or when this has been 
found impracticable, food may be given after an interval of 
twenty-fonr hours, but only in very small quantities at suffi- 
ciently wide intervals. It is best to begin with teaspoonful 
Pcl hetoeeneds Leal food veal usd wa 

ual . Us when 
this is the case, the stomach should be given ‘complete rest, for 
feeding only tends to wate the condition. 

Convalescence.—The diet during the firet weeks of con- 
valescence requires as much care and attention as it received 
throughout the febrile period ; in fact, since these patients often 
develop a mvenous appetite, born of several ’ milk diet 
and fever, even greater care is necessary, The patient’s wishes 
should in nowise govern his diet, and relatives and friends 
should be cautioned against giving the patient anything not 
ordered by the physician. Many a relapse and death has been 
caused by the misguided kindness of friends and relatives in 
this respect. 

When there has been severe bowel disturbance, the patient 
is to be kept on a liquid diet until the ninth or tenth day of 
the afebrile period. After mild cases, where there has been 
but little bowel disturbance, changes may be made in the diet 
after the fifth or sixth afebrile day. In these mild cases the 

‘test caution is required, as they are often quite as apt to 
badly as are the severe ones, and the attendants are much 
more likely to be careless in carrying out instructions, 

‘The first addition to the dietary should he made by giving a 
piece of zwieback over which hot milk or cream has been 
poured. Tf desired, milk-toast, milk and crackers, or junket 
may be substituted for this. If this is well borne, other arti- 
cles, such as soft-boiled eggs or the soft ‘of oysters if they 
are in season and can be obtained fresh, may be added from 
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day to day, Thickened meat broths containing well-boiled 
rice or vermicelli may be given. Finely scraped raw beef, 


reduced to « pulp in the manner suggested for tuberculosis 


patients, also lends variety, 

Tender meats, Saebbion, and bread-stuffs in ineressing 

uantities may be allowed. Roast chicken, squab, or rT 

iled (white) fish, such as trout; of the vegetables, spinacl 
cauliflower tops, asparagus-tips, purées of peas, carrots, or 
tender string-beans or artichokes, well-cool rice, and baked 
potato mashed and served with cream or dish gravy ; toast, 
zwieback, crackers, and the crust of bread may all be per- 
mitted. If the condition of the bowel permits, frait-juices may 
be allowed, as well as a baked apple, apple-sauce, or junket 
flavored with fruit. Other sick-room delicacies may be ordered 
at the diseretion of the physician. Chops, tender steak, and roast 
beef may ly be given in the third afebrile week (very 
finely divided meat may be allowed much earlier), and the diet 
gradually changed until the ordinary diet is resumed. For 
some time after an attack of typhoid the patient should be 
ae try to exe Ea in te selection oh his diet, and 
especially to avoi such as green fruit, green corn, 
eas, me the like, that is likely to cause diarrhea. 

The following menu for the first week of convalescence may 
serve asa guide to the inexperienced physician, and may be. 
altered to suit the individual case. Tt may be begun about the 
fifth or sixth afebrile day in mild cases, and about the ninth 
or tenth in severe cases. Milk should form the bulk of the 
diet at this period. 

First Day.—Milk-toast or zwieback covered with hot milk 
or eream or crackers and milk. Beef-juice. 

Second Day.—Chicken broth thickened with rice or vermi- 
celli, (The rice should be boiled thoroughly.) Soft parts of 
several oysters, or a very lightly boiled egg. 

Third Day.—Junket, a meat broth thickened with well- 
cooked barley (boiled at least three hours), with barley flour, or 
with stale bread-crambs. Wine-jlly. Scraped raw beef. 

Fourth Day.—Lightly boiled ‘or poached egg. Arrow-root, 
barley gruel, or milk-toast. Chicken-jelly. 

Fifth Day.—Iunket, a little well-boiled rice with a small 
amount of finely divided roast chicken, squab, or partridge, 
preferably the white meat, Apple-sauce if bowels permit. 

Siath day.—Secraped beef, poached egy, calves’=foot jelly. A 
baked custard. A piece of toast or zwieback, 
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Seventh Day.—A small oe of finely divided broiled 
or steak, baked potato. A baked apple. Well-boiled rice 
cream for breakfast. Junket for supper. 


ATYPICAL TYPHOW,—COMPLICATED TYPHOID, 

There are two classes of cases in which especial attention to 
the diet is required. These are: (@) atypical typhoid, cases 
where the fever persists for weeks ax practically. the only aymp- 
tom ; and (b) those eases that have run their course, but 


to some complication, most frequently the presence of : 


owin; 
pus, tbe fever remains high. 

The first class are often associated with extreme emaciation, 
and the fever may be regarded as a true inanition fever. In 
others the emaciation may not be extreme, but the fever 
persist, and may not disappear until the nit is allowed to sit 
up. In these cases, after sufficient time has elapsed for healing 
of the intestinal ulcerations to take place, and if there are no 
other symptoms forbidding it, the diet may be increased in the 
same way as during an ordinary convalescence. If an exacer- 
bation of the symptoms occurs and the fever increases, it is an 
indication that too much food is being given, 

Tn the second class of eases there may be extreme emaciation, 
with the development of abscesses or furuneles. These 
may be benefited by an increase in the diet, for some of them 
do not seem to be able to assimilate safficient nourishment from 
the food-supply to make up for the waste. 

Tn any case where there is fever the diet should be watched 
earofully and no changes be made unndvisédly. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 

The diet in this disease is the same as in all acute fevers ; 
typhus requires no especial precautions, «uch ax are needed in 
typhoid. During the acnte stage of the disease the diet should 
be liquid, milk being best. When this is not well borne, liquid 
substitutes, such as are used in typhoid, may be given. 
food should be administered at regular and saffleiently frequent 
intervals—every two, three, or four hours, according to the 
quantity the patient is able to take at one time. A quart of 
milk and a pint of animal broth may be consid a fair 
amount of food for one day. Water should be given finely. 

Curschmann calls attention to the fact that eggs are better 
borne in typhus than in typhoid, and recommends that several 
be given every day. He also advises the use of solid food, 
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during the period of fever, if the patient is able to masti- 
cate aad aealloe: He allows rolls, ea chicken, and 


Tlie 

a rule, the patients ire a supporting and 

dist fo the pasa. Aahal nae on ata S ) 
and the general condition demand its use. Black coffee, 


Complications are treated in the same way us when they 
occur in typhoid. During convalescence the dict should be in- 
creased as rupidly as ‘ible, the usual care being observed 
(see the section on the Diet in Fevers). Alcohol in some form 
is lly necessary at this time. e form in which it is 
to be given may be governed by the patient's taste, and the 
amount should be carefully regulated by the patient’s condition, 


SMALL-POX. 


‘The diet in small-pox is similar to that recommended in other 
aente fevers. The only point to be noted especially is that the 
supporting diet should be begun early, us in the severe cases the 
extensive suppurition makes a large drain on the patient’s 
system. 

During the first stage of the disease there is little desire for 
food. The diet should be liquid, and consist of milk, broths, 
albumin-water, and the like, Intense thirst is generally pres- 
ent, and this may be relieved by water, lemonade, or the car- 
bonated waters. 

When the initial fever subsides and the patient feels improved, 
it is well to allow any light nutritious food he may desire—milk, 
eggs, chops, steak, or rare roast meat ; bread or toast; and the 
more easily digested vegetables, such as well-cooked potato, 
spinach, celery, asparagus-tips, cauliflower tops, and the like 
are all suitable. 

When the second period of fever comes on, a return to the 
liquid diet may again be made. The diet should be as ample 
as possible, and the food be given at regular intervals every two 
or three hour during the day and every three or four hours at 
night. Milk, plain or poptonized, milk-punch, raw eggs, eg 
and sherry, Pay the various combinations and dishes made of 
oges and milk should be given. Broths, beef-juice, and the 
like may also be added (see Recipes in Appendix). When 
there is marked dysphagia, as there is apt to be in all severe 
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cases, the food is best given cold, at more frequent intervals, 
eae weal a quartite Rectal feeding Retscaypies hy) 
in some cases, 

In severe casee aloohol is required, and may be given 
from time to time as the condition of the patient demands. 
Whisky, brandy, and port wine are, as a rule, borne best ; the 
whisky or brandy should be given in diluted form, combined 
with a small amount of glycerin or rep avoid irritating 
the throat. Stimulants may be added to the milk, or they may 
be given in the form of milk-punch or egg-nog, according to 
the patient's taste. Alcohol should not be given as a routine 
practice in all cases, as was formerly done, Mild cases and 
even those of moderate severity, in patients under twenty, usu~ 
ally require little or no stimulation. 

During the convalescence the diet may be increased rapidly. 
As seon as the fever declines, meat may be added to the dietary, 
and when the appetite and digestion allow, other articles of diet 
may be given. 

SCARLET FEVER. 


Some difference of opinion exists regarding the value of 
dict in preventing nephritis in scarlet fever. A careful study 
‘of these cases, however, haz led to the belief that a strict mille 
diet during the height of the disease and a mixed milk and 
farinaceous diet during convalescence are by far the safest. The 
milk should be diluted with lime-water or with « carbonated 
water ; if it disagrees, it may be ized, either partially or 
completely, Kumiss or buttermilk, particularly the former, 
may be given asachange. Although they may refuse it at first, 
children often learn to like kumiss, If milk becomes distaste- 
fal or disagrees, i¢ may be mixed with barley-water or arrow- 
root gruel, or these may be given plain. Oyster or clam broth, 
the oysters or clams having been strained out, makes a pleasant 
cha 

For the thirst, which is generally great, plain or carbonated 
waters, barley-water, orangeade, or lemonade may be given 
freely. A level teaspoonful of cream of tartar stirred into a 
glass of lemonade is a useful diuretic drink if albuminuria is 





ite 
Phin vanilla ice-cream or a plain lemon ice may be given in 
small quantities. Finely shaved ice, also in very small quan- 
tities, and flavored with a little lemon- or orange-juice, often 
makes a most grateful addition if angina is marked. 


EN 
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regard to the diet, mild cases of scarlatina may be followed by 
severe nephritis. 

In all cases the diet should be gradually inereased from day 
to day during convalescence ; the following may serve as a gui 
to the order in which this increase may be made: Milk-toast, 
junket, custard, farina pudding, oranges, rice-pudding, baked 
apple, bread and milk, sago or tapioca pudding, with or with- 
out apple, corn-starch pudding, boiled custard. 

‘The return to meat is best made by allowing a small quantity 
of boiled or baked fish, the soft parts of oysters, very soft- 
boiled eggs first and then the lightest and most easily digested 
meats, chicken, mw or very rare beef in minute quantities, and 
the like. E 

During the height of the disease and throughout convales- 
cence meat-extracts should be avoided, as they contain Iai 
quantities of meat extractives, which are liable to irritate t] 
kidneys. 

Rest in bed should be insisted upon until the fever has been 
absent at least a week. In mild cases of scarlet fever stimu- 
lants are not required; but in the severe cases, where there is 
adenitis, marked angina, or sepsis, aleohol may be used as the 
heart and general condition indicate the need for it. (See 
Alcohol in Fevers.) Strychnin and digitalis are also necfaly 


MEASLES, 

In measles the diet is similar to that of any acute fever. The 
food of infants, if bottle-fed, should be more dilute than usual ; 
for older children an exclusively liquid diet is indicated. 

Milk, soups, and broths may be allowed, and these may be 
peptonized if necessary. ‘The food should be given at regular 
intervals, these depending on the amount given at each time— 
generally two, three, or fonr hours apart. 

Thirst may be allayed by water, plain or carbonated, orange- 
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may be repeated after a short interval. Children with mucous 

disease should receive the diet recommended for that condition. 

In weak children and in protracted cases aleohol may be 

needed. This may be given in the form of liquid beef pepto- 

noids, panopepton, milk-punch, S618 or sherry and albumin- 
it is desiral 


Tt has been held by some that diet has a specific influence on 
the course of this disease. Hannon claims to have cured eases 
in two weeks by a “tonic diet” that consisted of roast-beef 
with toast and pure Maderia or port wine in the morning ; bis- 
cenit and wine at noon; meat broth, roast meat, toast, wine 
in the afternoon ; wine in the evening, and cold water at night. 
He allowed no milk, vegetables, soups, or puddings. 


INFLUENZA. 


‘The diet in this disease should be that recommended in all 
acute febrile conditions. During the height of the disease the 
food should be liquid, and be given in small quantities and at 
regular intervals. As the condition improves a return to a 
semisolid diet and then to solid food may be made, Conva- 
lescence is apt to be slow and tedious, and during this period 
easily digested nutritious food should be given in as large 
quantities as the patient ean digest. Milk and eggs, either 
alone or combined in the form of egg or egg-nog, may be given 
between meals. Alcohol is usually indicated throughout the 
disease, and may be given in the form of whisky and water, 
wine, or malted liquors, according to the condition and taste 
of the patient. If convalescence is slow,a change of air will 
often facilitate recovery and restore the appetite and strength, 


MENINGITIS AND CEREBROSPINAL FEVER. 


Tn these diseases the dict is that of all acute fevers. The 
food may be liquid or semisolid, and should be given at regular 
intervals, If the patient is able to swallow, several ounces 
may be given at atime every two or three hours, If swallow- 
ing is difficult, small quantities of pen food may be given 
at very short intervals—every half-hour, or if it is given only 
a teaspoonful at a time, as frequently as every fifteen minutes, 
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Th these cases the food may be given with a teaspoon or a med= 
icine-dropper. In some cases, where it does not excite convul- 
sions, a stomach- or nasal tube may be used, 

Tf the patient is able to swallow, liquids and semisolids are 
indicated. Water may be given freely, and as the patients are 
often unconscious or only semiconscious, water should be given 
asa routine, This is a matter that is frequently neglected, 

Aleohol may be used when the pulse und general condition 
indicate the need for stimulation. During the acute stage it is 
usually not required, and when given too early may intensity 
the cerebral symptoms. As the pationt’s strength fails it is 
demanded in increasing quantities. 

The convalescence is to be managed as after any acute fever, 
and an abundance of food should be allowed, 


DIPHTHERIA, 

‘The feeding of diphtheria patients is carried out along the 
same lines as those laid down for acute fevers in general, 
Owing to the location of the lesion and the frequency with 
which intubation or tracheotomy is performed, ial diffienl- 
ties arise, and must be met promptly and intelligently, or the 


Fatient may succumb rapidly. 
The careful management of the diet in diphtheria is of the 
greatest importance. If the patient’s nutrition is not main- 


tained, the body will not be able to withstand the effects of the 
poisons that are introduced into the circulation, 

Tf the disease occurs in a nursing infant, Koplik advises that 
the milk be drawn from the breast with a breast-pump and fed 
to the child from a bottle or 5 This is done to avoid 
infection of the breast. If the mother has been rendered immune, 
the danger of breast infection is very slight. 

To all cases, if there is any fever, the food should be liquid, 
and should be given in small quantities at regular intervals, 
‘The most useful of the liquid foods are milk, plain, with lime- 
water or a carbonated water, or peptonized albumin-water ; 
some form of predigested beef, as Liquid Beef Peptonoids 
or Panopepton; soups and gruels and the various p) 
foods of which malted milk, Eskay’s, or Mellin’s foods are 
examples, 

Occasionally semisolids are ewallowed with greater case than 
Tiqnids ; in this case any of the foods just mentioned may be 
‘thickened with well-cooked cereals or gelatin, or custards or 
jonket may be given. Ice-cream, if plain, may be allowed in 
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coughed pneumonia. He 
that, if i is old he be instructed to take the 
as rapidly as possible and to cough afterward, instead of 
after each act of deglutition, as be is apt to do. In some ehil- 
dren there may be a regurgitation through the nose. 
Taken all in all, the difficulty experienced in these cases 
is small compared to the enormous benefit the child derives 
from the operation, 
If there is difficulty in swallowin: liquids, solid or semisolid 
food may be given instead. Castell , of Chicago, 
that the child be placed with his head lower than bis body, In 
this position swall owing becomes easy, The child may also lie 
across the nurse’s lap with his head thrown well back and down, 
Tt should always be remembered that food may be refined 
because of nausea, or because the child bas v0 alesire to take 
anything, as well as owing to any actual difficulty in swallowi 
The diot should be the same as in non-operitive 
if semisolids or solids are required, 
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milk-toast, custards, junket, bread and milk, oatmeal porridge, 
and similar foods may be given. 

Tf s hecomes impossible, an event that occurs very 
rarely, the child may be fed with the stomach or nasal tube or 
by means of nutrient enemata. 


cases. 
Postdiphtheritic Paralysis.—In paralysis of the mus- 
cles of deglutition which may occur after diphtheria, most of 
the food may return through the nose ; or if muscles of the 
tongue as well as the soft palate are involved, deglutition 
becomes impossible. When this occurs, the child must be fed 
with the stomach- or nasal tube or by the rectum, (See 


Gavage). 
ERYSIPELAS. 

‘The diet in erysipelas is the same as in other acute fevers, 
During the height of the disease a liquid diet, given in small 
quantities and repeated at short and regular intervals, is recom 
mended. As the patient improves a gradual return may be 
made to the ordinary diet. 

Alcohol is useful, and patients with erysipelas, like those with 
septicemia, may take large quantities without producing an 
intoxicating effect. In the severe forms whisky or brandy may 
be given at regular intervals in doses sufficient to maintain the 
heart action. The effect of the stimulation should be watched 
carefully and the amount regulated according to rules previously 
laid down. From sixteen to twenty-four ounces a day may be 
required, 

RHEUMATISM. 

Acute Rheumatism.—The exact relation that diet bears 
to rheumatism has not been proved, and the statement that an 

diet may act as a predisposing factor is enajetiends 
and insufficient food are responsible only in so far as 
the resistance of the body. 
ing the acute attack the management of the diet is simi- 
that of other acute fevers. Some diversity of opinion 
exists as to what constitutes the best diet in these oases, 
Cheadle allows animal broths, and says that he has never seen 
any advantage result from cutting them off entirely. Senator 
(preeribes a somewhat more. liberal diet than is in other 
--aeute fevers, 
During the acute stage the safest place is to put the patient 
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ona milk or on a milk and firinaceous diet. If the patient 
can not take milk, oyster or clam broth, preferably without the 
oysters or clams, raw oysters, milk-toast, barley or arrow-root 
gruel, buttermilk, kumiss, and, if these are not sufficient, soups 
wud broths, may be given. It is well, so far us possible, wo 
avoid animal broths, and meat-extracts are contraindicated, 

‘Thirst ix asually a prominent symptom, and for this bland or 
acid drinks may be given freely. Lemonade is generally ser- 
viceable, cially since lemons have been advocated in the 
treatment of the disease, Carbonated water or Vichy may be 
used, and milk and carbonated water, buttermilk, or kumiss 
may be tried. 

Until convalescence is fully established,—that is, for a week 
or ten days after the fever has subsided,—the patient should be 
fed only milk and farinaceous food. The return to solid food 
should be gmdual. Fish, oysters, and eggs should be added 
first, followed by chicken and later by other meats, Vegetables 
may be added at the same time, the more easily digested, such 
as well-baked potato and well-cooked spinach, cauliflower tops, 
stewed celery, and the like, being chosen first. Sweets are to 
be avoided, but fresh fruit may be taken. The patient’s 
strength should be fostered, and if there is anemia, the return 
to the more easily digested animal foods should not be delayed 
too long. 

The meals should not be of sufficient size to tax the patient’s 
digestion, and may be supplemented by two or three extra 
glasses of milk a day, served with a piece of toast or a biscuit, 
or by an egg-nog or a cup of vegetable broth. 

Alcohol is contraindicated in the acute stage of the disease, 
but may be prescribed for very weak patients and where cardiac 
complications indicate its use. During convalescence, if there 
is continued weakness, it may be employed. 

Chronic Rheumatism.—Where the disease is chronic, 
the diet should be as nourishing as possible, As a rule, sweets 
and meat are best avoided, Fish, eggs, oysters, and the lighter 
meats, all firinaccous foods, and the more digestible vegetables, 
particularly the green ones, may be allowed. When the patient 
is very weak and anemic, alcohol may be given if desired ; in 
other eases, where the tonic or stimulant effect is not especially 
indicated, it is to be avoided. Care should be taken not to 
mistake this condition for gout or for arthritis deformans, as is 
so frequently done. 
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ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Tnfection with the cholera spirillum takes place through the 
mouth, and is usually caused by drinking contaminated water. 
Infection may also be conveyed by milk and by raw vegetables, 
by touching a contaminated object, and by similar methods. 
The disease may be carried by flies, and thus milk and other 
foods may become infected, 

During a cholera epidemic the following prophylactic meas~ 
ures are to be carried ont. Only the more important ones will 
be mentioned here; for a detailed study of this subject the 
reader is referred to works on Hygiene and on Public Health : 

Fatigue, mental worry, and anything that lowers the mental 
or physical tone should avoided. 

AIL exhausting exercises should be excluded, and aleohol 
taken but sparingly, if atall. Disturbances of the stomach or 
bowels should receive prompt treatment, and sctive purgation 
should be avoided. 

All food should be cooked and all beverages boiled, with the 
exeeption of those bottled and known to be absolutely free from 
any possible contamination with the cholera spirillum. Coffee 
and other similar beverages should be made from boiled water. 
Ice should be made from distilled water, or when this is not 
eet should not be used in any article of food or drink. 

ly boiled water should be used for cleansing the teeth. 

All raw vegetables and all food, such as fish or shell-fish, 
that may be partly decomposed, should be avoided. Care 
should be taken to secure pure milk, 

Any article of food liable to produce indigestion or diarrhea 
should not be eaten. 

Since the micro-organism causing cholera will not thrive in 
an acid medium, acid drinks are a useful preventive measure 
against infection, Lemonade made with aromatic sulphuric 
acid or diluté sulphuric acid has been widely recommended. 
Ten or fifteen drops of the acid should be added to a glass of 
water. Phosphoric acid and lime-juice, as well as vinegar and 
pickles, are also used. Care should be taken not to disturb the 
digestion by taking too much acid, and it should be taken 
through a tube, to protect the teeth. 

The disease is usually divided into four stages; this division 
is, however, arbitrary. These stages are; a premonitory diar- 
rhea, a severe diarrhea, a stage of collapse, and a reactionary 
stage. The mildest cases pass through only the first and the 
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second s The diet for each will be indicated further 
on, Tr alition to the diet, en indications for 


treatment may be mentioned. Kenneth Macleod hus sum= 
marized these somewhat as follows: 


The patient should be put to bed and kept absolutely quiet. 
The pei dase sl be chenked o's0e | ORE 
As circulation fails stimulants should be given, If the 


temperature is excessive, it should be reduced; if the bodily 
heat is lowered, it should be raised. 

Any persistent diarrhea should be checked; any tendency to 
vomiting should be relieved if possible. ‘Thirst should be al- 
layed, and pain and distress alleviated so far as possible, 

Daring the stage of diarrhea little or no food Should be given, 
Acid drinks, and sulphuric acid especially, may be administered. 
If food is taken, it should be given in very small quantity, and 
in the form of albumin-water, beef-juice or predi, beef 
solutions, barley- or oatmeal-water, or whey. Milk is best 
avoided, for if it is not digested or absorbed, it forms a most 
excellent culture-medium for the development of the cholera 
spirillum. If it is given, it should first be peptonized. Tea 
in small quantities may be allowed if desired, or a little red 
wine (claret) may be administered, 

In the second stage continuous purging and vomiting gen- 
erally occur. Morphin hypodermically is probably the best 
means of checking these symptoms. A mustard-plaster over 
the abdomen may give some relief, or turpentine stupes may be 
applied. During this stage no food should be given, for it will 
he rejected. ‘Thirst should be allayed as far as possible by any 
of the following articles, given in very small quantities and at 
ten- or fifteen-minute intervals: Cracked ice, cold water, cold 
acid water (dilute phosphoric or sulphuric acid diluted with 
water), carbonated water, iced lemonade, or lime-juice. Weak 
tea or strong black coffee may also afford relief. If vomiting 
continues, thirst may be assuaged by allowing the patient to 
hold a little iced lemonade or iced water in the mouth without 
swallowing it. 

If morphin does not check the vomiting, it may sometimes 
bo relieved by washing out the stomach with normal salt solu- 
tion or with weak boric acid solution. Tf the fluid in the 
patient’s body is much reduced and the patient passes into the 
third, or algid, stage, injections of normal salt solution may 
be given subcutaneously or intravenously. By this means a 
patient is often revived, but, unfortunately, the permanent 
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relief hoped for by this method of treatment hus not heen 
attained, 


When the vomiting ceases and the severe symptoms begin to 
subside, small quantities of food may be given. At first a tea~ 
spoonful every fifteen minutes may be tried; and if this is 
retained, the quantity may be increased and the interval length- 
ened. Albumin-water, peptonized milk, and beef- or pre- 

beef solutions should be given at first. stomach 
remains irritable for days and weeks after an attack, and 
gevat cara toad be exetsiae) 05k to excite diarrhea or vomit- 
ing. Stimulants, in the form of small doses of iced champagne 
or diluted brandy or whisky, may be administered, 
‘The convalescence should be conducted as after typhoid fever. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


This disease is usually described as presenting three stages : 
the period of invasion and fever, followed by a period of calm 
or remission. Many mild cases recover pitoat pase into 
the third stage, which is merely an exacerbation of the second 
stage, and is accompanied by black vomit and frequently by 
uremia and collapse. 

Almost all writers agree as to the necessity of withholding 
all food for the first seventy-two hours of the disease. At the 
outset it is well to give an enema and two or three grains of 
ealomel, followed by absolute rest of the stomach so far as the 

iving of food is concerned. As most of the subjects of yellow 
ever are in robust health when stricken, the starvation is well 
borne. If food is given, it is almost certain to be rejected and 
to aggravate the symptoms, During this period Sternberg 
recommends the following mixture : 





firm believer in the efficacy of Vichy (Célestins), and admin- 
isters one or two bottles a day, Absolute rest and an abun- 
dance of fresh air are essential adjunets to the treatment, If 
Vichy can not be obtained, soda-water, one dram to a quart of 
cold water, may be used instead. 

If vomiting is severe, the stomach should be given absolute 
rest and salt solution be administered by the rectum ; or if the 
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rectum becomes irritable and the patient should Leeman 
the injections may be given intravenously, as in 


During the third day, if the temperature falls below 102° 
F,, a small quantity of milk and lime-water may be given 
four hours, This is more likely to be retained if taken 
Gruols, paps, and the like should be avoided, and nothing but 
milk and lime-water or albumin-water may be allowed. Tea 
and other beverages may excite vomiting. Anderson, however, 
suggests one small cup of freshly prepared tea, drawn but a 
minute or two, to be taken in the morning to refresh the patient. 
All solid food should be forbidden until convalescence is well 
established, as very slight indulgences have resulted fatally. 

Tf the patient gets worse instead of better, and if vom 
begins again and the diarrhea is severe, all food will be rej 
Iced champagne, Rhine wine, or brandy and water may be 
administered in smal) quantities at frequent intervals, Black 
eoffee may also be employed. Cracked ive, soda-water, lime- 
water, Vichy, or the carbonated waters may be given a tri 
‘Thirst may be somewhat relieved by allowing lemonade or 
dilute acid solutions to be held in the mouth rather than swal- 
lowed. Subentaneous injections of normal salt solution, or in 
very severe cases intravenous injections, may be tried. Mustard 

may be applied over the epigastrium or turpentine stuy 
vy be aad Morphin hypodermically is ae! efficient in 
relieving the vomiting than any other drug. 

If the severe symptoms abate, nourishment may again be 
attempted. A teaspoonful of albumin-water, with or without 
a little dilute brandy or champagne, or the same quantity of 
peptonized milk or of predigested beef-solution, may be given. 
f this is retained, it may be repeated in from twenty minutes 
to half an hour, the quantity being gradually increased and the 
interval lengthened to two hours. The stomach is apt to be 
irritable for days, and the food must be liquid and often predi- 
gested. Peptonized milk, albumin-water, chicken-broth with- 
out fat, and similar fluids may be given, The convalescence is 
to be conducted as after typhoid fever, 





DENGUE. 


The diet in this disease is that of an acute fever, For the 
thirst, freshly prepared and iced carbonated water may be given. 
Alcohol is not usually required, except in habitués, and is best 
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avoided in the early stages. Severe eases should be treated like 
yellow fever, 
MALARIA. 


During the attack of an intermittent fever the stomach is 
pecmally ientable, and if food is given it is likely to be vomited, 
f the patient has any desire for food, milk, broths, or gruels 
may be allowed. When the appetite returns, the customary 
diet may be resumed, The dict should be varied, and fruit 
and green bles administered to counteract the constipation 
that is ly present. The anemia that follows 

attacks of malaria often pipeline rece Ota 
invigorating diet, such as is prescribed in convalescence 
from fevers in general. 

In the prolonged and more or less continuous malarial fevers 
the diet is similar to that of any acute fever. Alcohol may be 
given in the convalescence following the severer forms. Whisky 
is a popular a ea to treatment, and care should be exercised 
that too much be not taken and injurious habits formed. 





TETANUS. 


piss ae ee disease rr eee sothegen be directed 
supplying the patient with ¢ t possible amount 
of nourishment. Many cases die from exhaustion, due, in part, 
to lack of food. The difficulties of feeding a lock-jaw patient 
ean be appreciated only by one who has managed a severe case, 
Extreme emaciation and marked anemia, the result of insuffi- 
cient nutriment, are generally present. 

When the disease ix not severe, liquid nourishment can 
neually he given without difficulty by allowing the food to 
pass between the teeth. This is rendered easier when a tooth 
is missing. If the teeth are so regular and fit so closely 
together as to keep all food ont, it may become necessary to 
extract a canine or a bicuspid tooth, when this is possible. To 
accomplish this, chloroform anesthesia may be necessary. Tn 
these cases food should be given every one or two hours, and 
from one to severnl ounces should be taken ata time. Milk, 
which should be partially peptonized, milk-punch, egg-nog, 
albumin-water, panopepton and water or any reliable liquid 

i beef, meat broths, and stimulants should be admin- 
istered. Milk, if it agrees with the patient and can be given 
in sufficient quantities, is very useful, 
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Tn severe cases any attempt to handle the patient or to feed 
him is likely to bring on a convulsion. This is as true of reetal 
feeding as of month-feeding, Ta one one ee 
be successful. In these difficult cases anesthesia may be in- 
duced by chloroform, and if the jaws relax sufficiently, « 
stomach-tabe may be passed and a pint of predigested food 
and stimulant poured into the stomach, In many cases 4 nasal 
tube can be used to good advantage, the food being the same in 
all cases, 

RABIES. 


The management of the dict in rabies is substantially the 
sane as in tetanus, In most cases even the slightest move- 
ments about the patient may excite violent spasms. When this 
is the case, all attempts at feeding, whether by mouth, nasal 
tube, or rectum, must be discontinued. Osler has suggested 
that the throat be cocainized so us to lessen the spasms and 

rmit the patient to swallow. Whenever possible, this should 
be done, but it can not generally be accomplished. Tf the 
patient is suffering from hunger, chloroform may be adminis- 
tered by inhalation to the point of relaxation, and food be given 
by the stomach- or nasal tube or by the rectum. Since all 
eases of rabies are fatal, the patient's sufferings should not be 
augmented by ineffectual efforts to administer food. One who 
has never seen a case of rabies can not realize the extent of the 
suffering that attempts at feeding may induce. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS. 


The importanee of proper diet in tuberculosis has been 
dwelt upon since the time of Hippocrates, Aretwns mentions 
the use of milk in the treatment of phthisical patients. Quo- 
tations pregnant with facts relating to the value of proper food 
might be added from almost every medical writer of promi- 
nence, Osler sums up the matter as follows: “ As a healing 
of a tuberculous process is largely dependent upon the state 
of nutrition, the question of diet becomes of the very first 
importance.” 

Tn a disease with such protean manifestations there are many 
points that must be considered. As the malady usually attacks 
the lungs, this section will deal principally with palmona: 
tuberculosis, for if the dietetic management of a case of ts 
monary phthisis is understood thoroughly, there will be no dit 
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From the outset the patient must be impressed with the fact 
that diet is of primary importance in the treatment of the 
Bidcinet tied otooere be displays w takeios ta anaes 
Jess in this regard, the injunctions concerning diet must be 
repeated. Directions ahi not be given in a general way, 
but should be specific, covering both the articles to be eaten 
and those to be avoided. The time for taking food and the 
amount to be taken should be carefully outlined, These points 
vary with different patients, but each case must be studied in- 
dividually if success is to be attained, It is generully better to 
give written instructions concerning the diet, as the patient is 
ites ee lly if he has certain strong likes and 


Care should be taken to give only such directions as the 
condition of the patient will warrant carrying out. A good 
diet and fresh air at home are to be preferred to starvation in 
a more suitable climate. The patient Thea not be permitted 
to et too much of his money on railroad fare acd to too little 
on 

The nutrition of the patient is a reliable guide as to the 
fa the disease. Lf he is taking sufficient nutritious 

is digesting it, and is gaining in weight, the prognosis is 
d. If the reverse is the case, the prognosis is bad. "A per= 
pen inability to digest food is always an unfavorable symp- 
fom. Care should be taken to avoid disturbing the stomach 
hy the use of nauseating drugs. Patients are too frequently 
dosed excessively with creasote, cod-liver oil, congh mixtures, 
and hypophos; » While milk and eggs are not given often 
or onl: insufficient quantities. 

Irritability of the stomach should receive early and the most 
careful consideration, It is usually due to fever, anemia, the 
swallowing of sputum, or improper food or drugs. If due to 
fever, care in selecting the diet, as will be described hereafter, 
should be exercised. When there is marked anemia, fresh air, 
sunshine, good food, masxsge, and iron in an easily asimilable 
form are helpful. In all casos the patient should be instructed 
not to swallow the sputum, ax irritability of the stomach with 
vomiting is almost certain to follow sooner or later. He should 
be questioned closely regarding the foodand drugs he is taking, 
One should becertain that be isnot taking a patent medicine in 
addition to what has been prescribed for him. “ Quick cures” 
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ways attractive, and are often indulged in seen 












be consulted so far as possible, and more good can be 
aceemplished by humoring the patient’s reasonable demands 
than by combating them, The character of each patient should 
be studied, and in this condition particularly pase aD 
important réle. A nurse or a physician with nat tact and 
sympathy will often manage to get sufficient food into an in- 
tractable or capricious patient where skill and want of tact 
would fail completely. 

Other factors to be considered are the nationality and the 
usual mode of life of the patient, Many of the diet-lists in- 
tended for tuberculous patients are taken from the works of 
German writers A German or a German-American might 
thrive upon these, whereas an Englishman, a or 
an American would find it difficult to take some of the articles 
advised, 

Tn the choice and preparation of food the utmost ears shale 
be exercised. Detweiler’s saying, ““ My kitchen is my phar= 
macy,” holds in these cases. The food should he prepared 
simply, and yet should be varied and made as tempting as 






‘The stomach and intestine should be watched, and consti- 
pation promptly relieved, Patients who are taking lange quan- 
tities of food and resting much of the time are apt to be 
costive. Sugurs and starches are rarely well borne, This 
may be due to the presence of catarrbal conditions of the bowel, 
but may be true even when eatarrh is not present. You 
growing girls often crave sweets, and when this eraving 1s 
indulged in to excess, the stomach and digestion become dis- 
ordered, 

While sufficient food should be given, an excess is injurions, 
and each patient should be watehed carefully, Not more should 
be given at ove time than the patient ean digest with ease, 
Bardswell and Chapman, in their studies on metabolism in 
tuberculocia, found that some patients who were taking very 
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large quantities of food and were gaining in were 
excreting excessive amounts of urea—over 900 daily. 
eet patients geomally ra maintained their normal weight, and 
eee apparel to be quiescent. For economic reasons 

rg were to reduce the diet of the patients, and 
Gas seine producing disastrous results, a gain in 
eee geen improvement followed, These patients, of 


erfod,, 
Rest is im t, and the patient should be instra instructed to 


found 
weight 
course, 


that vomit eee they eat because swallowing brings on a 


cong! 

The care of the month is of great importance. It is well to 
rinse the mouth before and after eating. The teeth also should 
be kept scrupulously clean, Knopf advises the use of the fol- 
lowing mixture after meals : 





Renuoie acid |... 
Heeb of evcalyptus ‘ 
M. Halla teaspoonful ina glass of water to be ined as a montharnsh, 


Foods to be Used by Tuberculous Patients.— 
Milk.—This is one of the most important articles of diet for 
the tuberculous patient, Unless some special reason exists, 
milk should always form a part of the diet. It may be taken 
with the meals or be given between the intervals of feeding. It 
is of the utmost importance thnt the milk be sipped slowly, and 
not awallowed quickly in lange quantities. ae milk may be 
taken plain, or may be modified in various ways. Lime-water 
may be added, with or withont the addition of cream ; cur 
Donated water may be mixed with it, or the milk may be pep= 
tonized. Buttermilk or kumiss may be taken if desired. 

Eggs, when they can be taken in sufficient quantities, are 


Me zz 











If the patient can di the entire, the be 
lightly boiled, or, as P danas ter oay he mote favo ‘alight 
omelet or poached. Hard-boiled and fried eggs should not be 
eal 


ten. 

Meat.—Meat of all kinds, if properly , may be 
eaten; but “high” game, highly seasoned dishes, and twice 
cooked meats chould be avoided. Beef and mutton are the 
most suitable varieties. Raw meats, especially muw beef, have 
been highly extolled by Freuch writers, experimental 
work of Richet and Héricourt on dogs, tending to show the 
value of raw meat, has been much criticised. Cornil and 
Chantemesse recently contributed to this subject by their ex- 
periments on dogs. Placed under similar conditions, some of 
the animals were fed on raw meat and others on cooked, 
both series were inoculated with virulent tabercle bacilli. The 
dogs fed on cooked meat all died in a short time of tuberculosis, 
while those fod on mw meat lived. Some of the animals, at 
the time in apparent good health, were killed and 
tuberculous deposits. Others lived in apparent good health, and 
on being killed a year later showed tuberculous deposits in a 
condition of healing. 

Grancher suggests that for tuberculous patients the raw meat 
be given in the form of a finely divided pulp. ‘This is prepared 
by seraping the meat with a knife, which will result in a mass 
of shredded meat-fiber. This is placed in a mortar and pounded 
and rubbed with « pestle until quite smooth. Tt is then pressed 
gently through a sieve to remove any lnrger particles, ‘This 
raw meat-pulp is very easily digested and highly nutritiona. Te 
may be given in various ways, as spread on sandwiches or given 
in milk or in warm bouillon. It may be mixed with purées of 
various kinds or with vegetables, or, in the case of children, 
with small quantities of preserves. It may be rolled into balls 
and so easily swallowed, or it may be served with an egg, with 
anchovies, or with pickled herring. 
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Meat-jnice is also of value, This be 
according to any of arises in ones 5) OF 


Pimimeaan or the albumin wit cngalate and the 
juice be spoiled. va y prepa red beef-juice is always prefer- 
able, but when this can not be obtained, liquid beef ids, 
Seyi or Mosquera Beef Meal may be e 
Roux and Josias have used the raw-meat cure in 
ibives with good results. No cooked meat was allowed these 
patients. 

For patients who can not or will not take raw beef, very rure 
steak, roast-beef, or beef soup should be preseribed. 

Fish.—Fresh fish, boiled, broiled, or baked, may be allowed. 
Both oysters and clams from which the hard portion has been 
removed may be eaten, preferably raw, but may also be 
given stewed, roasted, or broiled, 

Cereals.— Where these can be digested, they are of value, 
In the early stages of the disease they serve pot only as nutri- 
ment, but also aid in regulating the bowels, and are usually 
easily digested. If there is constipation, they are of especial 
value, Oatmeal, wheaten grits, cornmeal mush, and rice and 
inilk are the most suitable forms. 

Vegetables.—Any of the easily digested vegetables may be 
allowed. They should be steamed or cooked with as little 
water as possible, to avoid dissolving out the salts, which, 
together with much of the outriment, are thrown away with 
the water. 

Bread.— Wheat or rye bread, or mixtures of both, eh be 
need. Zwieback is of great value. All hot breads, pastry, and 
cakes should be avoided. 

Fruit.—All fresh and preferably ripe fruit may be allowed 
in moderation. Tt should be taken the first thing in the morn- 
ing or as a dessert. Baked apples and oranges are well borne 
and useful, and gmpes, peaches, pears, and other fruit in season 
may be allowed. , 

Fats—In tuberculosis, when fats and oils can be taken and 
absorbed, the prognosis is always much better than when these 
ean not be tlveated While they are of the greatest value in 
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caress ter should be taken not to disturb the patient's 
digestion by forcing more fatty foods into the dietary than the 
stomach will tolerate. Most patients, however, soon acquire a 
dislike for fats of all kinds. They are best given in the form 
of cream and butter; the yolks of eggs, crisp fat bacon, and 
olive oil are also useful. Cod-liver oil is really as much a food 
as a medicine. Either the plain oil or an emulsion may be 
used, und the doses should be small to begin with and gradually 
be increased. A common mistake is to administer the oil in 
excessive quantities, Only perfectly sweet fresh oil is to be 
used, as rancid or stale vil may distarb the digestion. Its use 
should be discontinued from time to time. Children bear oil 
better than do adults, If there is a tendency to diarrhea, fats - 
and oils must be used with caution, 

Alcohol.—There ix much diversity of opinion concerning the 
influence of alcohol on tuberculosis. Three views have been 
expressed, and each has its supporters 

1, That alcoholism is antagonistic to tuberculosis, 

2. That alcoholism exerts no special influence on the indi- 
vidual as regards tuberculosis. 

3. That alcoholism definitely predisposes to tuberculosis. 

‘The last view has the largest number of supporters, as aleo- 
holism probably renders the body more susceptible to all in- 
fections. Osler has stated his opinion as follows: “It was 
formerly thought that aleohol was in some way antagonistic to 
tuberculous disease, but the observations of late years indicate 
clearly that the reverse is the case, and that chronic drinkers 
are much more liable to both aeute and pulmonary tuberculosis. 
It is probably altogether a question of altered tissue-soil, the 
alcohol lowering the vitality and enabling the bacilli move readily 
to develop and grow.” 

Concerning the use of alcohol in the treatment of tnbereu- 
losis, it may be said that, except in the last stages of the disease, 
it is best avoided. Nationality and habits, however, must not 
be disregarded, To those habituated to the use of a glass of 
wine or beer with their dinner, this may be allowed. The 
quantity taken must be limited to the smallest reasonable allow- 
ance. This will vary with each individual. 

Patients who are ing in weight or who are in good con=- 
dition are better off without alcohol, Those who are going 
down-hill may often take light wine, beer, or well-diluted spirits 
with advantage. Of the last, well-matured, pure whisky is 
the best. 
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Patients with high fever who are in an exhausted condition 
may be given alcohol freely, following the sume rules as were 
Jaid down in the general consideration of fevers. In these 
cases alcohol is given as a food, and is, as a rule, very well 
borne. In these advanced cases pure whisky well diluted is 
perhaps the best form of alcoholic stimulant, but the patient's 
taste may be consulted in this 3 

Other Beverages.—The usnal beverages may be given in 
moderation. In chronic tuberculosis cocoa may be taken night 
and morning with good effect. Tea or coffee may be allowed 
in small quantities unless they produce unfavorable joms. 
Milk and milk-panch, buttermilk, lemonade, or oran; may 
. be used, and malt extracts are often of benefit. 

Number of Meals.—Food may be given from three to six 
times daily. On rising, milk may be taken, or, if desired, « 
cup of bouillon instead. This may be followed by brealkfast, 
and about the middle of the morning a glass of milk, ogg- 
albamin, beef-juice, or broth may be given with a ericker or a 
piece of toast. 

A midday dinner should be the rule, and during the middle 
of the afternoon a light lunch of seraped beef, milk, or some 
similar food may be given. 

Supper may be taken at a convenient evening hour, and 
before going to bed a glass of milk may be drunk. If desired 
or if deemed necessary, a small amount of liquid nourishment 
may be taken during the night if the patient awakens, Asa 
rule, however, it is well to give the stomach a full night's rest. 
Tn severe cases, where only small quantities of liquid or semi- 
solid food are taken, the intervals should be shortened to every 
twu or three hours. 

Feeding Advanced Cases.—In advanced cases patients 
may generally be permitted to select their diet. These patients 
can often eat hearty meals with a relish and apparently digest 
them without difficulty. As a rule, their diet must be light, 
liquid, or semisolid. ‘The same principles may be applied here 
aa in feeding fever cases, with the exception that the patient's 
desires should, as far as possible, be gratified. 

Phthisis Cures.—Varions diet cures have heen advo- 
cated for the relief of phthisis, and these are referral to under 
the head of Diet Cures. The benefit which follows their use 
is due largely to the fresh air and abundance of food they 


prescribe. 
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Daremberg’s Dietary.—In 1883 Daremberg recom- 
mended the following diet for tuberculosis patients : 





Detweiler’s Dietary.—The following is the schedule in 
use in Detweiler’s Sanitarium : 

7-8 a. M.: Coffee, tea, or chocolate, biscuit and butter or 
bread and butter, A glass of milk taken in small sips. 

10 a. Me: One or two glasses of milk taken in small sips, 
or bouillon with an egg, bread and butter, or cold meat with 
bread, butter, and wine; if possible, a glass of milk. 

lpm. eODiiner—cents vegetables, dessert, wine and seltzer, 

4p. M.: Milk, kumiss, or bread and butter with wine or 
cognac, 

7-7.30 vp. M.: Hot meat with potatoes, rice, noodles, cold 
meat, fine swusuge, poultry with salad, preserves, and wine. 

Late in evening: A glass of milk with two or three spoonfuls 
of cognac, 

According to Munk and Ewald, the foregoing dict represents 
about 3000 calories a day. Such a dict is much better suited 
to a German than to an American stomach, 

Weber’s Dietary.—The following is taken from the 
Croonian Lectures for 1885 : 

At 7 o'clock, or earlier, while still in bed, a cup of milk, 
with a dessertspoonful or 2 tablespoonfil of cognae, or with 
lime-water, or with « small quantity of tea or cocoa, and a small 
piece of bread and butter. 

At half past 8 or 9, after dressing, breakfast of milk, with 
some slightly stimulating addition, as tea, coffee, or cocoa, bi 
and butter, or bacon, ham, or fish. 

At 11, a tumblerful of milk or kumise, or cometimes a eup 
of broth or beef-tea, or a sandwich and a glass of wine. 

At 1 or 1.30, a substantial meal of meat, poultry, fish, or 
game, with fresh vegetables, some light pudding or cooked 
fruit, and « glass of wine. 

At 4 o'clock a glass of milk or kumiss, or a cup of tea or 
coffee containing an abundance of milk, and some bread and 
butter or plain biscuit. 
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At 7 P. M., another substantial meal, similar to that in the 
middle of the day. 

At 9.30 or 10 p. at, on going to bed, a cup of milk, bread 
and milk, or milk with some farinaceous food, as Hart’s, Lie- 
big’s, Nestlé’s, or Mellin’s. At this time, if there are night- 
sweats, the addition of a tablespoonful of brandy is very useful. 

Gastric Irritability.—Guastric irritability is a troublesome 
symptom in many cases of tuberculosis, Care in avoiding nau- 
sous and preparations will have much to do in prevent= 
ing it. The patient must also be enjoined strictly not to swallow 
the sputum. If the attack is severe, the patient should be 
" on a liquid diet, consisting chiefly of milk in some form, 

ilated or peptonized. Buttermilk and kumiss are valuable in 
this condition and are often well borne. Fresh meat-juice and 
broths may be allowed, and the various nized dishes men- 
tioned in the Appendix may be given to lend variety to the diet. 
meat mixed with milk or prepared in the form of small 
balls is often of service. The pestgetel liquid beet Li meee 
tions are useful, and may be given diluted with water, noe- 
pepton poured over crushed ice is sometimes retained when 
everything else is rejected. Egg-albumin is also usually re- 
tained. 

Alcohol may be used in the later stage of the disease or when 

the patient is very weak, Old brandy mixed with a small 
uantity of a cold carbonated water or teaspoonful doses of iced 
thee oe are advised in the very serious cases. Larger doses 
may be given in the less severe cases. 

Food and drink should be given in smal! quantities at short 
intervals—one to four ounces every two or three hours, or twice 
as much at longer intervals. The quantity taken should be 
measured carefully and recorded, ax otherwise the patient may 
receive an insuilicient diet or be given a superabundance. In 
severe cases washing out the stomach gives more relief than 
any other procedure. In leas severe eases a glass of hot water 
with or without sodium bicarbonate may be taken on rising, 
and at least half an hour before eating, or preferably an hour 
before. 

Tf no food is retained, forced feeding by means of a stomach- 
tube may be tried. This is known a4 Débove’s method. 
Large quantities—8 to 16 ounces—may sometimes be retained 
when given by the tube that, if swallowed, would be nejected at 
onee. If the severe form of irritability persists, rectal feeding 
may be resorted to, 
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Fever.—If' there is fever, the question of feeding the patient 
should be carefully considered. If there is much irritability of 
the stomach, the general rules for feeding fever patients may be 
followed. If digestion is not disturbed and the appetite is good, 
the patient may be allowed a light diet, of which milk should 
form a pee part; as a rule, it 1s best given cold. The usual 
liquid food may also be allowed. Soups, white meat of chicken, 
raw or rare roast-beef, or underdone mutton are indicated, 
Boiled, broiled, or baked fish and oysters and the more easily 
digested vegetables are permissible. ‘The patient’s surroundings 
have considerable influence on his appetite, and when possible, 
he should take his meals while stig on a porch or in a 
sun-parlor, amid perfect quiet. The excitement and fatigue of 
meal in the dining-room are best avoided. 

If solid food does not agree, the patient should be placed on a 
fiquid diet. Generally, however, a tuberculous patient with 
fever will do remarkably well on a general diet. Milk, lemonade, 
and similar preparations are useful, recipes for which will be 
found in the Appendix. 

‘The diet for the more advanced eases has been indicated. 

Forced Feeding (Suralimentation),—Déhove discoy- 
ered accidentally that food introduced by means of a stomach- 
tube was retained when, if taken by the mouth, it would be 
rejected. He therefore turned his attention to the treatment 
of tuberculous patients by means of this method, and met with 
a measurable success. This form of treatment is especially 
applicable in those cases where there are an irritable stomach 
and no appetite. : 

Food is introduced into the stomach by the tube at regular 
intervals, Milk, peptonized or diluted, ground-meat mixtures, 
eggs and milk, albumin-water, beef-juice, predigestod beef 
preparations, and similar liquid foods may be utilized for this 
purpose, 5 

When, during fever, the patient's appetite and will-power are 
equal to it, feeding may be conducted in the usual way, without 
the tube, Moderate quantities of easily digested food may be 
given at frequent intervals, Two or three rather substantial 
meals form the basis of the diet, while on rising, at bedtime, 
and during the intervals between meals liquid food is to be 
ordered, Under this method of treatment certain eases gain 
very rapidly and recover their usnal weight in a short ti 
‘As soon as the customary weight of the patient is reached, i 
well to diminish the quantity of food given, so as to avoid the 
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vee of overfeeding, whieh sea neoeas ina coated tongue, 
a heavy breath, torpidity, a train of symptoms popularly 
known as bilionsness, Should these symptoms arise, a saline 
or small doses of calomel, together with a reduction in the 
amount of food given, will give prompt relief, Gastric catarth 
and fever are contraindications to suralimentation. 


DIET IN DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 


In diseases of the stomach the selection of a proper diet is 
often of more importance than the choice of drugs. No abso- 
Jute dietetic regulations can be formulated in this class of dis- 
eases, but it is important to regulate the food in conformity with 
the particular disease with which the patient is affected, and 
also to consider the individual tastes and peculiarities of the 
patient ; even in the regulation of a diet in any special di 
of the stomach changes are often rendered necessary ; these 
must be made gradually and according to the patient’s power to 
digest the food. 

Food is said to be easily digestible when it produces no gas- 
tro-intestinal discomfort, is passed from the stomach into the 
intestine at a normal rate of speed, and is easily absorbed. 
Under normal conditions the digestibility of foods is easily 
ascertained, for the motor and secretory functions of the stom- 
ach being normal, the effect of the food upon one or both of 
these functions can readily be determined ; in the various gas- 
tric disturbances, however, this problem is more difficult, for 
here there may be a motor or a secretory disturbance, or both 
functions may be impaired. In determining the diet for a 
special gastric disturbance two points must be borne in mind : 
first, the power to increase the nutrition of the patient, and, 
secondly, the necessity of giving food in a digestible form, so 
as to lessen the work of the stomach. Lenbe has devised a 
scale of the various articles of food, given in the order of 
their digestibility. This scale forms the basis of the well-known. 
Leube * ulcer diet.” 

Leube’s Diet Scale.'—Dict [—If the digestion is very 
much reduced, the following articles of food are most easily di- 
gestible : bouillon, meat solution, milk, raw or soft-boiled « 

Diet TT—Somewhat less digestible than Diet I. are the follow- 
ing articles of food : boiled calves’-brain, boiled thymus, boiled 
chicken and pigeon. The different forms of meat are enumer- 

1 Zeithe. f. Mim. Mel., vol. vi, po 191, 
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ated in the order of their digestibility. Gruels, and in the even- 

ing milk eat ragtre we asa and ae of egg, Bas also 
in this list. majority of patients can di; 

led calves? fect in addition to the verious ds ae 


enumerated, 

Die IIT—If Diet TH. is well borne, Diet TET. may be 

iven, This consists in adding cooked or raw beef’ to Diet I. 
ie gives the following method of preparing beefsteak and 
believes that beef cooked in this way is very easily digested : 
The meat should be kept for some time, and is then seraped 
with a dull spoon; in this way a pulp is obtained, consisting 
only of the delicate parts of the muscle, and not containing any 
of the tough, hard, and sinewy portion. This pulp is roasted 
in fresh butter. Raw ham is also to be recommended. In 
addition to meat a stall quantity of mashed potatoes may be 
given, some stale wheat bread, and small amounts of coffee or 
tea with milk (cautiously). 

Diet IV.—This list is so arrange that if the patient can 
digest the articles of food mentioned under this head for some 
time, he can then begin with his usually accustomed diet ; Roast. 
chicken, roast pigeon, venison, partridge, roast-beef—medium 
to raw (particularly cold), veal (from the leg), pickerel, boiled 
shad (trout, even when young, is very difficult to digest), mac- 
aroni, bouillon with rice. Small quantities of wine may be 
taken one to two hours before eating ; gravies are contraindi- 
cated, Young and finely chopped spinach is allowable ; other 
vegetables, such as asparagus, may be tried cautiously, although 
Leube considers this a rather risky procedure. After this fourth 
diet the patients are allowed to take « more liberal diet, but the 
increase should be gradual. They should refrain from eating 
vegetables, salads, preserves, and fruits for some time ; and when 
they are resumed, a baked apple is the first of these articles to 
be eaten. 

Beaumont’s Table.—This shows the mean time of diges- 
tion of the different articles of diet—naturally, in the stomach, 
and artificially, in vials, on a water-bath., The proportion of 
gastric juice to aliment in artificial digestion was generally caleu- 
lated at one ounce of the former to one dram of the lutter, the 
buth being kept as close to the natural temperature —100° FL— 
as practicable, with frequent agitation. 
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Bean Time of Chymification, 





H In stomach, In vials, 












Articles of diet. —————S 
How prepared. How prepared, Time. 
Boiled 





Gelatin. - oea 
Pig’s feet, soured 


ripe, soused 










1 TAMETOW, a 2 
domesticated... Rea pars 
ae +. + Boiled 


Cut fine « 


Fricaweed « 
Hard boiled 
Soft hoiled 
DDD DID Fried 
Eyes fresh. 222.2. Roasted |. 
Figen fresh Raw 


Fall 

i 
Hard boiled | 8:00 
Soft boiled 6:30, 





















Eyres, wh Gare 
Custard Baked. - : 
Codtish, cured dry. oo. Boiled 
Trout, salmon, fresh ares 
Trout, salmon, fresh « Fried 
Bass, striped, fresh Broiled - 
Flounder fish « Fried... 
Boiled 
. wo. Raw, entire 
Oysters. fresh 2 | Roasted. | 
Oysters, fresh Stewed. | Stewed . . 8:25 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare. Roasted}: Roasted - 
Beef, fresh, lean, dry ces 745 
Heefateak Brule |) 3:00 Mantcated | Sls 
eak Bai 2 Par id ra . Cat, fine. . 8:00 
Rak. taba Raw eck. :) 85 
Beef, with salt only Boiled) 22 2450. 9:30 
Beef, with mustarl a 
Masticated . 


Entire piece. 9:00 





fs 
Pork, recently salted . . . . Boiled 
21 


Masticated. 6:30 
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weight so far as possible, i deerari nia bores i 
that is necesary during twenty-four hours the amount is 
mated fa calories 00 Haak As is well Known human bing 
at rest requires 35 calories per kilo of weight, whereas whi 
int sing Te light work he requires 40 calories. In order, 
determine the exact amount of nourishment it is 
alg psi to know the weight of the individual. Tnas- 
much as the proteins can be replaced in a measure by the car- 
bohydrates and fats, an interchange of any of these three food 
elements ean be made acconling to the ae condition. 
The following tables, taken from Koni; composition 
of different foods and the number of ye units ater eee produce. 
When the weight of the person is known, it is an easy matter 
to determine whether the amount of nourishment given is suffi- 
cient to maintain the body: 7 ae 

Tt ix well too to weigh every patient suffering with a stom: 
disorder when treatment is first inaugurated, Aa to repeat this 
from time to time in order to determine whether the patient is 
gaining or losing flesh. 

The dict must be considered from the standpoint of the gas- 
tric secretion ; there say eri on the one hand, the ened ton 
of hyperchlorhydria hypersecretion ; on the other, hypo- 
chlorhydria and anacidity. 

Tn cases of hepsi an abundant protein diet is 
indicated, inasmuch as the excess of hydrochloric acid is neu 
tralized by this class of foods. On the other hand, as Riegel 
points out, certain cases of hyperchlorhydria at times do better 
upon milk, bread, and amylaceous foods than on protein foods. 
Ordinarily the proteins that are best for patients 
suffering from hyperchlorhydria are the meats and 
whereas the cartenyaraden must be given in the most easily 
digestible form, 

In cases of hypochlorhydria there is a diminution of the 
gastric secretion ; consequently the in foods are digested 
with difficulty, ‘whereas the carbo! es are more easily 
digested. In this condition, therefore, only very tender meats, 
preferably scraped, are to be given, whereas such i ee 
ible vegetables as spinach, asparagus, mashed potatoes, an 
farinaceous foods may be eaten in quite large quantities, a 
both hyperchlorhydria and hypochlorhydria a reasonable 
amount of fit must be eaten, preferably 1 in the form of good 
batter. 


Die menschlichen Nahrunge- und Geausnitte, Berlin, 1888, p, 5, 
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Cereals and Vegetables (Continued). 





| Protein. Fat. | Carbohydrates.| Calories. 





Per cent. 
46.00 
43. 





Zwieback .. . . . 


Barley meals: . « 
Spinach. 2 ss: 
Pickles 22). | 





Milk soup, with : 
wheat flour . . 5.00 325 | 15.00 112.00 
Meat broth (ordi 


Beeftea. + 


tim 2... 


Malt extract. 
Barley soup, i ik 
ice pap, with mil 

Coffee. - 


1.96 
; 18261 

















Chestnuts 
Sngarcane . 2. 
Honey 2 1. 
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those oa wo ee geet td Ae a a 
and aceom great weight, and in 
ient ple nourishment, it need only be 
in mind that such a patient, resting quietly in bed, 
ites only about one-sixth of the number of calories neces- 
sary for a patient who is not resting. This plan may, there- 
fore, be used with advantage in the treatment of many patients 
suffering from disorders of the stomach. 
Liquid Foods in Gastrie Disorders.—In those eases in whieh 


milk is the that is usuall most easily borne. in order 


coffee, tea, or cocoa to lend variety and add to its palatal ak 


whey, kumiss, and kefir may eerve as substitutes. Among the 
other forms of fluids that may be given are broths (chicken, 
beef, mutton), bouillon, beef-tea, and meat-juice. Of these, 
meat-juice is most nutritious. 

Gdatinous Forms of Food,—Gelatinous articles of food, as 
gelatin, calves’ feet, ete, are easily digested and readily ab- 
sorbed, 


Meats.—The digestibility of meat can be increased by chop- 
ping, beating, grinding, seraping, ete. 

Egqs.—The digestibility of eggs depends upon their mode of 
preparation ; raw and soft-boiled eggs are usually the most 
easily digestible forms. 

Fish,—In regard to fish, those containing but little fat are to 
be Sasaaianded ie patients suffering from gustric disturbances, 
such as shellfish, pike, trout, carp, and halibut, 

Carbohydrates. —The number of vegetables from which selec~ 
tion may be made is large. The secretions from the mouth and 
intestines play an important role in the digestion of these sub- 
stances. They should be musticated thoroughly. In those 
cases in which there is danger of fermentation they should be 
given with caution. The best form in which to give amylaceous 
food is in the form of zwieback, toast, stale wheat bread, tapioca 
flour, oatmeal, ete. Ebstein has highly recommended aleuronat 
flour, which contains about 80 per cent. of protein. 

Lequnninous foods contain a considerable amount of protein, 
much of which, however, is not absorbed, They are apt to give 
rise to considerable fermentation, Potatoes are beat given mashed 
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orbaked. thee Sonleletranes cle ee 
from the diet of all patients suffering from stomach disorders. 

Fruits ave of aeons eal but give a relish to otber 
foods and increase intestinal 


value. Some observers claim, however, that it acts as an 


sei ee ee ie vee and 
Lp hcecoreln ey args 

of preparation. i edimntecoonte fat may be given in 
the form of fresh butter spread on wheat bread or toast, Cer- 
tain forms of chocolate contain quite a large of fat, 
and on this account are very nutritious. Of these, Mehring’s 


has recently been recommended in the treatment of certain 
gastric disorders (see p. 105). 
the relative Higa ar nutritive value of 
various liquid and solid foods, the is referred to the seo~ 
tion dealing with this re nes 
Factors bearing on the Diet in Patients 
ig from Gastric Disturbances.—!. Von Noorden* 
Siseeeaal the fict that the intestine will vicariously perform 
the work of the stomach in conditions in which the 
function of the latter is lost. Thus, as has been shown by Ewald, 
Leube, and others, in cases of atrophy ef the gustric mucous 
membrane in which there is no longer i gastric secretion the 
patient may maintain his weight, for the intestine assumes the 
ive function normally carried on by the stomach, Ein- 
horn? has likewise demonstrated this fact in eases of achylia 
gastrica. The point to be borne in mind is that even in cases 
in which the secretory action of the stomach is lost entirely, the 
intestine may assume this function of the stomach. 

2. In those cases in which it is necessary to spare the stom= 
ach, a3 when food can not be digested or is vomited, either pre- 
digested foods may be utilized or foods may be administered 
through channels other than the stomach, Among the artificial 

predigested preparations ary the albumoscs and peptones, eis 
Sees Tedipee nds saps Somatose, Nutrose, and M, 
Beef Meal. For the various methods of feeding, the ing 
referred to the sections on Rectal Feeding, Saba anata Feed- 
ing, ete. 
® Berlin. Klinik, pe Iv. + Matioal Record, 1892, 


aT_ 
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3. The following rules for eating should be carried out : 

(a) Food should be thoroughly masticated ; this is especially im- 
portant in those eases in which there are marked gastric disturh- 
ances. Biernacki' and the authors? have shown the impor- 
tance of the effect of the salivary digestion upon the gastric 
secretion in so far that an absence of salivary secretion not 
ouly results in an absence of amylolysis, but that the prote- 
olysia is much retarded. 

(6) The meals should be taken at regular intervals and in 
moderate quantities, according to the nature of the gastrie dis- 
ease; this rule must be varied under certain conditions ; ¢. g., 
small frequent meals should be taken in atony, whereas under 
other conditions, such as hyperchlorhydria, somewhat larger 
meals should be given but three times daily, 

(ec) The temperature of the food is also an important factor 
in the treatment CF eae disturbances ; as Uffelmann has pointed 
out, the food should be taken at a temperature between 8° and 
100° F. The ingestion of very hot food is believed to be a 
frequent cause of uleer of the stomach. On the other hand, 
Wegele attributes the dyspepsia of many Americans to the 
taking of ice-cold water and other drinks. 

(d) The question of rest or exercise after eating is one that 
is of considerable importance to those suffering from gastric dis~ 
turbances. It is generally admitted that violent exercise should 
not be indulged in after eating. According to Sehule,* patients 
suffering from superacidity should not sleep after eating. From 
experiments not as yet published the authors have determined ; 

(1) Under normal conditions the secretory as well as the 
motor fimetions of the stomach are not interfered with during 
rest; during sleep after a meal, however, the secretory function 
remains normal, but the motor function is slightly disturbed. 

(2) In cases of hyperchlorhydria with normal motor function 
the acidity is reduced and the motor function remains normal 
while resting, whereas during sleep the acidity remains about 
the same and the motor function is impaired. 

(3) In conditions of hyperchlorhydria with motor insuffi- 
ciency the acidity is lessened and the motor function impaired 
during rest, whereas during sleep the acidity is still further de- 
creased and the motor fanction still further impaired. 

(4) In conditions of hypochlorhydria with normal motor 


* Zeitsehr, f. Min. Med, vol. xxi. 
3 Taternational Medical Magaxéne, August, 1896. 
* Berlin, hlin, Woehensche., 1805, No, 50. 
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activity the sachy bers to be increased beter elt 
remains normal ring rest, whereas during: acidity i is 
inereased and the motor function is 
5) In conditions of hypochlorhydria with diminished motor 
Sec the MiNi sete to be increased and the motor fune- 
luring rest, whereas cl sleep the Te 
mains about the same and the motor Pee, pated aed 
ects bape can that iS endttins Cee 
trie irbances accompan) y perch hy 
ehlorhydria and in motor distarbances of i wtaaiach ee 


metic dyesiint is improved during rest, but sapeiot by sleep, 


SPECIAL CURES IN THE TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF 
‘THE STOMACH. 


Among the special forms of treatment recommended in 
tric aictectaseee may be mentioned ye Sed cure, the milk. has 
the grape cure, and forced feed 

The rest cure, first rape ped by Weir Mitchell and subse- 
quently especially developed by Burkhart, in Germany, for the 
treatment of gastric conditions, plays an important rdle in the 
treatment of stomach disorders. This treatment is especially 
useful in cases of neurasthenia with severe anorexia and emaci- 
ation. It is also useful in the treatment of ulcer, gastritis, 
atony, and gastroptosis. 

‘The rest treatment in gastric disorders should be carried ont 
for from six to eight weeks. The resulte that follow this plan of 
treatment are often marvellous. For a further consideration of 
the method and plan of condnoting the rest treatment systemat- 
ically the reader is referred to the section dealing with this subject. 

The Milk Cure.—The underlying principle of the milk 
cure consists in the ingestion of large quantities of ae either 
alone or together with other foods, ie normal conditions, 
when taken alone in large quantities—say, three liters a day;— 
milk does not suffice as a food; in certain digestive disturb- 
ances, however, milk given alone for a time forms n useful food 
and allows the stomach to regain its normal tone and fanctions, 
Milk is especially useful in the treatment of ulcer of the stom—” 
ach and in certain forms of chronic gastritis; it is particularly 
useful in the secondary forms of gastritis, as these depending 
upon tuberculosis, anemia, ete, In some cases of nervous dys- 

ia milk cures sometimes effect remarkable results, whereas 
in others milk disagrees and, as a consequence, the milk cure 


a 
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can not be undertaken. When there is a diminution or an ab- 
sence of acid in the stomach, milk is usually not well borne. 
It is also contraindicated in severe cases of atony and of dilata- 
tion, in intestinal conditions accompanied by extreme flatulence 
and chronic diarrheas. 

When milk is given in large quantities in addition to other 
foods, it is more frequently better borne and is less apt to dis~ 
agree. One of the disadvantages of the milk cure is the obsti- 
nate constipation the milk is apt to induce, Mille can often be 
rendered more digestible by the addition of barley-water, 
lime-water, milk of magnesia, and the like, or small quantities 

coffee, tea, or whisky may be added to it. When milk dis- 

cream, buttermilk, kefir, kumiss, or matzoon may be given 
as a substitute for it. (See Milk Cure.) 

Forced Feeding or Gavage.—This method was first 
introduced by Debove, and consists in introducing milk, 
and meat-extracts into the stomach by means of the stomach- 
tube. It is jally useful in nervous anorexia, in which eases 
there is great danger of starvation from lack of nourishment. 

The Grape Cure.—In this form of treatment the patient 
lives exclusively upon grapes; it is expecially useful in plethorie 
individuals, in whom it ix important to diminish the weight; 
in chlorotic girls suffering with dyspepsia, and in certain cases 
of nervous dyspepsia. 






DIET IN DYSPHAGIA. 

Dysphagia may be due to any obstruction in the mouth, 
pharynx, or esophagus, The difficulty and pain induced by 
swallowing must be obviated by lessening the efforts at deglu- 
tition as much as possible ; for this reason food must be given 
ina concentrated form, and only in a liquid or semisolid state ; 
milk, egg-albumin, and the concentrated liquid beef prepara- 
tions are especially useful in this condition, In those cases in 
which food can not be swallowed in sufficient quantities the 
patient must be fed through the stomach-tube. In this way 
broths, gruel, milk, and the like ean bé passed into the stomach. 
In very aggravated cases gastrotomy must be performed to 
prevent starvation. 


DIET IN ACUTE GASTRITIS. 
Oser has said that “every case of acute catarrh of the 


stomach has « natural tendency to heal of its own accord unless 
a chronic form is produced by a mistaken diet or wrong medica- 





™ 
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‘The following table, taken from Boas! Magenkrankheilen, 
ives a diet to be followed after the nn or third day 
Sinteas attack of acute gastritis : 


Diet for Aoute Gastritis, 





DIET IN CHRONIC GASTRITIS. 


The dietetic treatment of chronic gastritis is of far greater 
importance than the treatment of this disease by the use of 
drugs. The diet must be varied according to the stage of’ the 
disease. Inasmuch as the motor function of the stomach is 
usually unimpaired and only the secretory function affected, the 
most easily borne forms of food are liquids, such as broths ; 
unfortunately, these foods do not furnish - sufficient nutriment to 
sustain the patient. ‘Their nutritive value may be increased by 
the addition of beef-extracts, eggs, barley and rice, peptones, 
somntose, ete, The diet should yary according to the character 
of the gastritis; in those cases in which the gastric secretion 
has entirely or almost entirely disappeared, protein food is 
digested with great difficulty ; it must, therefore, be given in 
the most digestible form ; of ‘these foods, scraped beef, stewed 
beef, stewed chicken, broiled steak, and boiled sweetbreads are 
especially to be recommended, Vegetables should also be given 
in the most digestible form, best as a mush. Milk is useful in 
most cases ; oceasionally, however, it is not well borne; when 
this is the ease, it can be made more agreeable by adding small 
quantities of rice, potatoes, or cocoa to it, or kefir, kumiss, or 
matzoon may be substituted for it. In those conditions in 
which considerable acid still remains in the stomach meats in 
varions forms are very acceptable; to this list may be added 
fish and eggs; vegetables, such as mashed potatoes, spinach, 
mashed carrots, especially in the form of pnrées, are to be 
recommended. In all instances fat should be given in an easil 
digestible form—as good butter, cocoanut-butter, or Mehring’s 
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liters a day. The fluids that are permissible are milk, 
ea satin ns, tat bovillon, all in small quantities. The 
pero acesepaain is loons cay he relieved ty AD 


the 
water or normal sult solution, Since nutrition is usually very 
se, nutrient euemata must frequently be em= 
ployed. When milk is administered, such substances as tapioca 
and rice should be added. Egg or concentrated meat-extracts 
should be added to bouillon to increase its nutritive value. 
Meats should be given only in the most digestible forms ; of 
these, stewed chicken, boiled sweetbreads, calves’-brains, and 
seraped beef are to be preferred. Vegetables, such as carro! 
spinach, Lead ey should be administered in the form 
oe should be eaten stale; wheat bread or toast is 
Stewed fruits, such as stewed prunes and baked apples, 
ure also permissible, Since fats are apt to cause fermentation, 
butter should be allowed only in quite small quantities, Alcohol 
is not to be recommended in this condition ; if it must be used, 
it is best given in the form of some light wine. Strong spices 
should always be avoided. 

‘The special feature of the treatment consists in giving frequent 
concentrated meals. Patients with dilatation of the stomach 
should be cautioned against visiting watering-places for the 
He of drinking the waters. 

e following is the diet-list used by the authors in dilatation 
of the stomach ; 


z 
td 
iy 
E 
i 


$A.x.: 100 gm. milk with tea... 
60 gm. stale wheat brea 
10 gm. butter... + 


Sa Se 
10 A.a: 100 gm. mawserped beef 
50 gm, toast... 





10 gm. butter... 
50 ce. sherry wine. 2 2... 
12 s1.: 150 gm. broiled steak . . . « 
or 150 gm. humb chops or chicken 
100 gm. baked potatoes... 6 ss Srey Aree 127 
100 gin. spinach ite . 166 
or 100 gm. axparagus 
or 100 gm. pan mashed! and strained (318) 
or 100 gm. carrots, mashed and strained (41) 
4p.st: 100gm. cream... + ; aie 
60 gm, stale brend . 5 
10 gm. butter . . os 
7 Pa: 100 gm, boiled rock fikh 
50 gm. stale wheat bread . « pe 
10 gm. butter 2. ee 
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Bider€s Ditt-tist for Dilatation of the Stomach. 
(More Nourishing than the Preceding List.) 
Fat nydrates. 


BA.ac: 2 egux 20 gm. of toast - 
OA. Me: 125 cc. 2 zwieback 
123; 140 gm. roan ech poultry, 





23 3A6 
102 4 
140 188 





, venison, 5 
beef, oF fsk: 428 (104 
40 gm. ee 33 04 808 
ipa ook a, eternal 
cake, biscuit. . 16 «M0 
AY. at: 250 ec. milkcocoa, 3 zwioba 
x Mg +135 «168-4468 
Tv. t.: Rice mush, 2zwieback, cakes. | 148 = 108 = 78T 
10 ¥. M2: 250 c.¢. mill, 2 nwieback | | | 10.8 105 
1189-829 





‘Totl value, about 2341 calories, 


DIET IN ATONY OF THE STOMACH. 


Since atony is frequently caused by injudicious and too rapid 
eating, persons with feeble digestive powers should exercise 
especial caution to eat slowly, masticate thoroughly, and avoid 
indigestible food. Persons suffering from atony of the stomach 
should eat small quantities of food at frequent intervals, Since 
water ix not absorbed in the stomach to any extent, it is advis- 
able that the quantity of fluids taken should not exceed 1} liters 
a day ; this amount should inolude all fluids—coffce, tea, soups, 
etc. If the thirst is very great, enemata of water or nutrient 
enemata may be administered, 

The use of milk in large quantities, as has been recom- 
mended, is not generally to be advised when the patient is 
able to go about, since the weight of lange quantities of milk 
may overdistend the stomach ; when, however, a rest cure is insti- 
tuted, milk is commonly well borne, even in very large quan- 
tities. The diet in atony of the stomach varies according to 
the nature of the gastrie secretion, In cases of superacidity 
a liberal meat dict, consisting especially of chicken, beef, mut- 
ton, or ham, is to be recommended: fish, eggs, hard and soft 
boiled, are also permissible; the vegetables should be selected 
with care ; carrots, peas, beans, and cauliflower may be given, 
but must be mashed and strained so as to rid them of cellu- 
lose ; potatoes, rice, and grits may also be allowed. Butter 
is the form of fat best suited to this condition. Alcoholic 
stimulants are, asa rule, not well borne, and their use should 
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meat balls), fish (perch, oysters in small quantities), in addi- 
tnt tif onan aout ater, ar a 


After the fourth week, if the patient is doing well, Boas adds 
from 50 to 200 gm. of mashed potutoes, stewed fruits, and 
vegetables, such as spinach, carrow, and turnips, in the 
form of purées, to the diet previously given. The meats— 
broiled steak, chops, and roast beef—if well cooked, can finally 
be given more liberally. According to Boas, the patient should 
avoid raw fruit, acid and highly seasoned foods, and also very 
hot and very cold drinks, for many years. Even in those 
eases in whieh there has been no hemorrhage Boas nevertheless 
advises the rest treatment. It is generally admitted that the 
rest cure is the only satisfactory plan for treating cases of ulcer 
of the stomach. ents and Penzoldt have devised dicturies 
for these cases; these have been given elsewhere (see p. el 
‘The first dietary should be followed for ten days; the , 
for the succeeding ten days; the third, for abont eight days. 
‘The severity of the condition in each case must, of course, 
determine the length of time during which each dietary must 
be continued. In all instances milk seems to be the most useful 
form of food during the first weeks of this rest treatment. 
‘This plan was carried out many years ago by Cruyeilhier in 
his treatment of ulcer of the stomach, Occasionally milk does 
not agree, and substitutes must be given in its stead. Of these, 
buttermilk, kefir, matzoon, and kumiss are especially to be 
recommended, Among other preparations that have been found 
usefil as foods are the well-known Leube-Rosenthal beef solu- 
tion, as recommended by Leube and Rosenthal, and chicken 
and calves'-foot jelly, as advised by Fleiner, 

In those cases in which milk is not well borne Debove sug- 
gests that the milk be sd into the stomach through the 
stomach-tube. He found that when given in this way the milk 
was not vomited. Bouveret also recommends this mode of 
feeding in intractable cases of ulcer. 

There are a number of cases of ulcer of the stomach that do 
not yield to the ordinary rest treatment as outlined by Boas, 
Leube, and Penzoldt. Donkin! first directed attention to the 
fact that excellent results could be obtained in this class of 
cases by exclusive rectal alimentation. His treatment extended 
over twenty-three days; since then MeCall Anderson? and 
Boas* have obtained excellent results by this plan of treate 

* Lancet, 1800, * Brit, Mat. Jour., 1800, * Mugenkrankheiten, p. 5, 
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DIET IN CARCINOMA OF THE STOMACH. 


Boas divides the treatment of cancer of the stomach into the 
treatment of cancer of the cardiac portion of the stomach and 
that of the body of the stomach. 

To the treatment of cancer of the cardiac portion of 
the stomach the diet should be such as will prevent, so far 
as possible, any irritation of the diseased and stenosed 
ed: stomach, lids should, therefore, be avoided. ilk is 
the food that is usually best borne in this disease. It can be 
rendered more nutritious by the addition of somatose, Nestlé’s 
food, eggs, and the like, Besides this, broths of all kinda, 
cocoa, milk with tea or coffee, or buttermilk may be given. 
Mehring’s Vigor Chocolate is usoful for supplying fat. 

As soon as difficulty arises in swallowing liquids, gustrot- 
omy should be performed, in order to supply the nourishment 
which it is impossible to pass in through the esophagus. If 
this procedure is deemed inadvisable, nutrient enemata may be 
resorted to, 

Tn the dietetic treatment of cancer of the body of the 
stomach milk likewise forms the most important article of 
diet. The more easily digestible forms of meat, such as sweet= 
breads, scraped beef, brains, and stewed chicken, are permis= 
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cially to be recommended; among these may be mentioned 
cider, buttermilk, grape-juice, fruits, and honey. 


DIET IN NERVOUS GASTRIC DISORDERS. 


Nervous Anorexia.—tIn this condition it is important to 
isolate the patient from his family. Milk, in increas 
ing quantities, and, if possible, other foods, should be given. 
If the patient does not take sufficient nourishment, nutrient 
enemata should be administered, or the patient may be fed by 
means of the stomach-tabe. The food should be given in as 
concentrated and nutritious a form Lees for this purpose 
eggs are suitable. Somatose should be added to the milk. 
rea senile cosa Seamer Arm eee cured by a well~ 
regulated rest cure of from six to ten duration, 

Nervous Vomiting.—This is often overcome merely by 
isolation and change of scene. In severe cases patients should 
be placed in bed; they are best fed on semisolid or liquid 
food, since the latter is more easily retained than solid food. 
Tt should be given in small tities ; seraped beef, 
rice, and tonst are aie stil, Cracked ro often 
afford relief. The most indigestible forms of foods are fn~ 
queutly well borne when the most digestible are speedily 
vomited. In severe cases the patient should be fed for some 
days exclusively by rectal alimentation. 

Nervous Subacidity and Anacidity.—The food should 
bepiren in small quantities and frequently. The diet need not 
be limited to carbohydrate food, but should be a mixed one, 
since the intestine takes up the work of the stomach in dij 
ing the protein food, A more extensive description of the diet 
to be used will be found in the section on the Diet in Achylia 
Gastrica. 

Diet in Nervous .—In this condition the diet 
should not be too restricted. cree es food, foe any 
attempt at a too rigorous diet, preseribed. those 
coos bs whieh sale is wall eclareoel it aloektn ‘iven in large 
quantities; when it is not well borne, buttermi kefir, = 
kumiss may be substituted for it. The ‘8 ‘ite shoul 
be humored, and he should be Fite rere fone he can 
digest. Alcoholic stimulants should be prohibited, or given 
only in very small quantities In severe cases a well-con- 
ducted rest core will produce the best results, 
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360 
named class of meats are therefore most suitable in conditions 
of hyperehlorhydria, In addition, Fleischer mentions the fol- 
pencns yantiies Oe ode) ccpable fy Dining aes aa 
muriatic acid ; , cheese, sausage, |, Graham bread, 
milk, and cocoa, oe oes foods are not well tolerated in 
this condition, and must be given either in a very digestible form 
or, best, combined with protein food, Only the more digestible 
vegetables are to be allowed, such as mashed potatoes, spinach, 
agparagns, and carrots, strained and eaten in the form of 
purées, Fats tend to lessen the acidity of the i¢ secretion, 
and are therefore to be recommended ; they are grein the 
form of butter, cream, olive oil, and the like. Of the fluids, alka- 
Tine mineral waters, such as Apollinaris, Vichy, and Seltzer, are 
especially useful ; the carbon dioxid contained in these waters 
produces a sedative effect and lessens the secretion of acids, 
‘These waters may be used to dilute milk or wine, The table 
on p. 359, taken from Fleischer, shows the ability of various 
to combine with muriatie acid : 

Tn arranging the dict for patients with hyperchlorhydria it has 
been found best, in the authors’ experience, in dealing with pa- 
tients taking but little nourishment, to allow them to eat at 
frequent intervals; if, however, large meals are consumed, it is 
advisable to permit only three meals a day, allowing the stomach 
to rest during the intervals, 

The following diet has been used with advantage by the 
authors in cases of hyperchlorhydria : 


= 
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DIET IN CHRONIC INTESTINAL CATARRH. 


‘The dietetic treatment in chronic intestinal catarrh depends 
upon the condition of the fecal movements; these are, in a 
measure, an index as to the portion of the bowel involved. 
re soe e fe Nae cases of chronic intestinal catarrh may 

wat 


“1. Cases apne by pronounced constipation. An 
evacuation appears only once in two, three, or four days ; some~ 
times scaly ee pte Neer Sea matter is 
usually As a cause ition, ‘othnagel aa 
sumes a decreased activity of the boas nervous apparatus 
of the intestines, this being the result of the catarrhal process. 

“2. Cases in which constipation and diarrhea constantly 
alternate. For two or three days there may be a daily evacua~ 
tion of very hard dejecta. On "the flowing tay thee Day Ue 
four to six very thin or mushy movements mixed with mucus, 
accompanied by violent pains, and then again constipation for a 
day or two, ete. Or there may be quite a normal evacuation 
(once dail; } for u few days in succession and then again four to 
seven dia: movements in one day, and after this constipa- 
tion, The principal feature of these cases is the constipation, 
but the excitability of the nervous a apparatia Vegi ait being quite good, 
the posed stagnant contents of Hees les 
talsis and diarrhea. Sometimes these ATS pe 
constipation and diarrhea continue for a long time. “Thus the 
en ent may be constipated for four or five weeks, or even for « 

months, and then again the diwrrhea may set in, lasting 
several weeks or months. 

“3, Tn a very limited number of onses there is a daily evac- 
uation, which is usually not formed or mushy. 

“4. Cases in which there are for months several diarrheal 
evacuations daily. The dejecta, ax a rule, show the biliary re- 
action, or they may contain yellow’ sige of a y sellin 
tinged epithelium, and round-oells, these cases the 
process affects not only the large bowel, but also the small in- 
testine, The absorption suffers, and there are more abnormal 


* Specidle Pathologie und Therap, woh. Xvi, po 119, 
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prodnets in the contents (acids), which i rise to increased 
-peristalsis in the small as well as large bowel 

‘The treatment of chronic intestinal ark cherdlice eiiten 
itself into the treatment of the accompanying chronic consti pa 
tion, chronic diarrhea, or a condition of constipation alternating 
with diarrhea. 

Diet in Chronic Constipation.—In this condition a 
mixed diet, containing, so rhe as ible, those substances 
that stimulate the intestinal should be prescribed, 
Astringents and anything that ae to produce constipation, 
such as cocoa, chocolate, tea, red wines, rice, farina, ete, should 
be avoided, 

The following foods should be preseribed in cases of chronic 
constipation ; Grabam and rye bread with butter, fruit, butter= 
milk, kefir, cider, beer, fresh ‘Vegetables, as cabbage, 
and salads. Fats are | oepocially to be recommended, and 
is also nseful. Salts stimulate the intestinal movements, there- 
fore foods containing salts are indicated in this condition ; among 
this class may be mentioned herring and cayiave, Sugar, espe- 
cially milk-sugar, has a marked tendency to increase intestinal 
peristalsis, Water taken cold or on an empty stomach will also 
stimulate intestinal movements, 


Diet in Chronic Dishes ae hen severe symptoms, 
such as intense diarrhea and , present themselves the 
patient must be put to bed and on a yery rigorous dict ; 


the period of rest may be lengthened or shortened according to 
the severity of the disease. In moderately severe cases several 
weeks will usually suffice. Nourishment should be taken in 
small quantities every few hours, sufficient must, however, be 
given to maintain the body weight. All cold drinks or carbon- 
ated waters, fruits, cabbage, and salads are to be avoided, The 
most suitable foods in this disorder are broths containing barley, 
rice, and farina, soft-boiled eggs, sweetbreads, stewed chicken, 
broiled steak, boiled fish, toust, crackers, buked potatoes, tea, 
milk (boiled), and cocoa ; in many eases port wine is quite use- 
fal, a8 it contains tannin, which acts as an astringent to the 
bowels, In this condition milk even when boiled is often. not 
well borne, and must then be avoided. 

The following diet-list, taken from Boas, illustrates the method 
of prescribing nourishment in chronic catarrh of the intestine 
accompanied by diarrhea : 

1 Einhorn, Diseases of Intestines, p. 100, 
 Disvowes of the Inteatines, p, 224, 
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In conditions of chronic intestinal catarrh in which 
periseer guna ay HRN pa SES ry Ry 
treatment may be followed as has been described for those 
accompanied by constipation or diarrhea ; it expecially fapor- 
tant tu treat by diet the more prominent symptoms, whether it 
be diarrhea or constipation, Mineral waters are frequently 
utilized in cases of chronic intestinal catarrh. For cases 


Hathorn springs) are most beneficial. 
Where ane th prominent symptom, Curlsbad and Vichy 


‘The diet in acute dysentery ix similar to that Ligier 
in acute intestinal catarrh. The patient is pat to bed and only 
liquid foods are administered. these the most suitable are 
bouillon, broth, egg-albumin, and tea ; 1 a8 the con- 
dition improves, semisolids, | soch as -toast, rice cooked in 
milk or broth, gruels of tapioca, ete., may be Solid 
food should be abstained from antil « fer days after the disorder 
has abated. 

In chronic dysentery the food should be given in small 


=. 
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uantities at frequent intervals. All coarse, indigestible food 
ould be avoided. Tn other respects the diet is similar to that 
already given under Chronic Intestinal Catarrh, 


DIET IN ULCERS OF THE INTESTINE. 


1, Diet in Ulcer of the Duodenum.—The diet in ulcer 
of the duodenum is the same as that of gastric ulcer, and the reader 
is referred for the details to the section dealing with this subject. 
Tn cases accompanied by hemorrhage absolute rest in bed must 
be insisted upon, and rectal alimentation administered if neces- 
sary. After the first week the Leube rest cure should be insti- 
tuted, secording to the methods described elsewhere, The first 
form of food to be allowed is milk ; after the first week Carls 
bad water should be given each morning. In very severe cases 
Bons advises exclusive rectal feeding for one or two weeks. 

2, Diet in Other Forms of Intestinal Ulcers.—In 
addition to ulcers occurring in the duodenum, tuberculous ulcers, 
syphilitic ulcers, toxic ulcers, amyloid ulcers, and dysenteric 
ulcers may occur in the intestine. In any form of ulcer the 
dict should be non-irritating and easily digestible, Among 
those foods that may be given are milk, eggs, rice, farina, eago, 
all forms of broth, especially chicken and mutton broths, sweet= 
breads, stewed chicken, baked potatoes, mashed potatoes, tea, 
cocoa, erckers, and toast, 


DIET IN MALIGNANT GROWTHS OF THE INTESTINE. 


The medical treatment in malignant growths of the intestine 
is only an adjunct to the surgical treatment always indicated, 
and consists solely in treating the symptoms as they arise. The 
diet should be highly nutritious and at the same time easily 
digestible ; small quantities of food should be given at frequent 
intervals. Milk, broths, soft-boiled eggs, raw corapel EE 
sweetbreads, baked and mashed potatoes, th es such as 
carrots and peas, that have been finely divided and strained, 
stewed fruits, toast, and crackers are permissible. 


DIET IN ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION, 


The treatment of acute intestinal obstruction, except when 
due to the impaction of a foreign body, when it may possibly 
be passed through the bowel, is purely surgical ; as Treves has 
said: “There is one measure for acute intestinal obstruction, 
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and that is by means of laparotomy.” Previous to operation 
the following dietetic regulations should be carried out: The 
patient should be kept in bed, and in the acute attacks all food 
should be withheld. Thirst may be quenched by small bits of 
sgt a rops of hot water may be given 


solids. ‘a ible fod proarritipen Cpe 
forms that are apt to leave a lange amount of residue in the 
bowel. The foods to be avoided are salads, heavy les, 


and fruits. Milk broths, s, broiled meats, chi and 
sweetbreads, boiled fish, rice, toast, crackers, and butter 
are permissible, In advanced cases rectal feeding must be 
carried out. 

DIET IN APPENDICITIS. 


‘The dietetic treatment in this disease must be governed by 
the symptoms, for surgical treatment is usually indicated. The 
patient should be put to bed, and under no condition be allowed 
to rise until recovery is com) During the first days Sabli 
and Penzldt recommend all food be withheld ; liquids, 
such as bumin, weak tea, thin broth, barley~ or rice-water, 
or milk diluted with lime-water, may be given in small quanti- 
ties when deemed necessary. When the acate symptoms have 
subsided, this diet can be increased somewhat: the milk may 
be taken undiluted, and ys may be added to the broth, When 
the pain and fever have ppeared entirely, grucls made of 
re arly iol gs beet, stewed chicken, 
toast, and crackers may be added to the list; still later mashed 

toes and vegetables—finely divided and strained—may be 
allowed, and finally, when the patient is well, the usual diet 
may be resumed. 

Ochsner! advises the following plan of treatment in all cases 
of appendicitis in which operation is to be believing 
that it reduces the mortality and changes f iriea class of cases in 
which the mortality is greatest into another class in which the 
mortality is very small after operation 

rg lie pe cer | all food by mouth and 

1 “The Mortality in Appendicitis," Medica News, May 2, 1903. 
u 
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tables, including the husks; vegetables containing much collu- 
lose ; fruit with small seeds and thick skins, like currants, 


sal fei effect of the diet is 
chiefly due to the amount of cellulose which it contains. This 
cellulose undergoes score in the intestines and thus 
softens the movements.” fi 


branous 
catareh other than by the diet—e. g., by oil enemata, irrigations 
of the bowels, ete—the student is referred to the text-books 
on intestinal diseases.) ; 

Ewald ' advises the following diet in certain cases of 
branous colitis : 

“Tt is only rational that in these avg a ae, Soe diet 
should be instituted, which through its nourishii ities 
produces a laxative effect. This diet may be followed when- 
ever constipation does not exist—a so-called lactovegetable or 
even constipating diet. The following diet scheme recommends 
itself for this purpose: Breakfast ; Sweet milk, cocoa, 
with cocoa, white or dark bread, with honey, jam, or fresh 
fmit. Dinner i dead at midday): Vegetables or fruit, ax 
apples, plums, blaeberries, raspberries, cherries, a broth of 
vegesble cup nan tomato, or beet soup, a milk soup, or 

iter, and a liberal amount of fresh vegetables 


; 





“ According to the needs of the patient the foregoing i 
will be more or less carefully followed, and on ys 
small amount of meat may be allowed by way of variety. 

“While this diet is directed ey. against the local 
intestinal condition, still it eerves to support and improve 
the general nutrition, because of the high percentage of carbo 
hydrates and fats, which is very important.” 

' American Medicine, 1904, vol. vii, p. 261. 
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DETETIC TREATMENT OF NERVOUS AFFECTIONS OF THE 
INTESTINE. 


1, Atony of the Large Intestine.—The diotetic treat- 
ment of this disorder is identical to that indicated for habitual 
constipation, to be desoribed further on. 

2. Flatulence or Meteorism.—This condition is char- 
ign by an excessive accumulation of gas in the intestine, 
Tn the dietetic treatment, therefore, foods that tend to produce 
large quantities of gas, such as beer, cider, carbonated waters, 
fruit, cab! rye und Graham bréids, and potatoes, should be 
avoided, ¢ disorder is often of purely nervous origin, and 
when this is the case, unrestricted diet is to be reeommended— 
‘one that will tone op. patient's system and thus cause the 
flatulence to disappeat 

3. Diet in Tntestinal Neurasthenia.—This disease 
resembles nervous dyspepsia. At times the most indigestible 
food is well borne, whereas the digestible forms create discom- 
fort ; in each case it is important that the dict be regulated 
according to the patient's digestive powers, Genenilly a lib- 
eral diet is indicated in these cises; in many instances asys= 
tematic rest cure is needed to bring about reli 





DIETETIC TREATMENT FOR HEMORRHOIDS. 


Since constipation is often a frequent cause and secompani= 
ment of hemorrhoids it is important that this condition be cor= 
rect. As has been pointed out elsewhere, proper diet plays 
an important rdle in the prevention of chronic constipation, 
Patients afflicted with hemorrhoids should eat in moderation, 
but should ayoid all excesses of food and drink. An abund- 
ance of outdoor exercise, consisting of walking and simple 
gymnastics, should be indulged in, violent gymnastics and 
horseback-riding should be avoided. A daily evacuation of 
the bowels should be secured. Patients with hemorrhoids 
should avoid alcoholic beverages, spiced foods, strong coffee 
and tea, cheese, cabbage, and beans, The foods most suited to 
this condition are potatoes, carrots, spinach, asparagus, and 
even salads, eince they stimulate intestinal peristalsis and thas 
help to keep the stools soft. Stewed and raw fruits, includ 
ing grapes, oranges, pears, and apples, are also beneficial. 
Water is the best beverage in this condition. The waters of 
Carlsbad, Kissingen, and Saratoga are most beneficial ; they 
act best when taken at the springs. 
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DIET TREATMENT IN HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 
In the dietetic treatment of habitual constipation it is essen 
tial that the food that is in; should be such as will increase 
the intestinal movements, Those foods that leave a bulk 
of fecal matter are useful for this purpose. Those that leave a 
small residue are most apt to chronic constipation. A 
diet consisting principally of eggs and milk with only a small 
quantity of vegetables and water is one that is constipating. 
A glass of cold water taken before brealfnst will often regu- 
late the bowels; occasionally, according to Penzoldt, a pinch 


Chronic constipation is a frequent niment of dys~ 
peptic disorders, and may be relieved by ay ‘ate treatment 
of the gustric disorder. It should not be that habitual 


exervise should always be preseribed along with the di 

treatment. The vegetables that are especially useful in the 
treatment of chronic pena are neal peas, cauliflower, 
cab asparagus, sal onions, celery, tomatoes. The 
peer ‘hat auimalote the intestinal movements are oatmeal and 


Habitual constipation is often due to the fact that water ix 
taken in insufficient quantities ; therefore, in the treatment off 
the disorder, an aba of water must be bed. The 
foods to be avoided are tea, claret, cocoa, ol te, rie, barley, 
and farina gruels, and huckleberries. In some cases milk acts 
as a laxative, whereas in others it has the opposite effect. For 
this reason its effect should be tested in every case. Boiled 
milk usually constipates, Buttermilk is preferable to sweet 
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farinaceous food, bal he ee 


TPM: Meat with a large amount of butter, Graham bread, stewed fruit, 
x 3 
10 r.u.; Before retiring, fresh or stewed fruit. 


DIET IN PERITONITIS. 


Acute Peritonitis.—The diet in acute peritonitis is 
of secondary iny nce, and requires cglttaircr| panes Ln 
Spear procedure can be undertaken, No food 

ould be given by the mouth ; if necessary, rectal oe 
should be resorted to, If operation is not undertaken and 
vomiting has ceased, fluids may gen ina few days, Foods 
that may be prescribed are milk Time-water, diluted broths, 
and egg-albumin with or without brandy or sherry ; only very 
small quantitics should be taken at a time but at froquent in- 
tervals ; gradually plain milk, broth, and gruels may be added 
to the list ; solid food should not be allowed for steal weeks. 
When stimulants are required, they should be given in the form 
of whisky, brandy, or champagne. 

Diet in Chronic Peritonitis.—The diet in chronic peri- 
tonitis should consist of boiled meats, milk, bread, 
toast, or crackers, and vegetables, only, however, in the form 
of purées ; carbohydrates should be eaten ingly, on account 
of their tendency to ferment. Food should be eaten in small 
quantities at regular but frequent intervals, 


DIET IN LIVER DISEASES. 


To prevent needless repetition, certain general dietetic rales 
will here be given for the management of liver diseases in gen- 
eral, The theoretic discussions bearing on this subject have 
become #0 numerous as to render even brief consideration of 
them impossible, For this reason the subject will be dealt with 
bere only from « practical standpoint, 

The i of symptoms generully classed as “biliousness’” 
are usually the result of overeating, and the so-called “ bilious 
attack” 4 nothing more than a ery of the liver for relief. 


4 Diseases of the Inteatines, p. 247. 
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Tn all liver diseases alcohol should be avoided unless specially 
indicated as a tonic or stimulant. In any case it should be 
given well diluted. A well-matured ponies whisky well dilated 
pacer igi lh gM een only in the smallest 

le amount. 

Certain foods have been regarded as “stimulating” or “ irri- 
tating” to the liver. Among these are peppers of various 
kinds, spices, mustands, concentrated meat extracts and meat 
7 pect a vas toner ie 
To be are pep} + onions, 
watercress, and celery. Fale ta too rge quantities is also to 
be condemned. Strong colfee aaa = crete Sarath but weale 
tea seems to be well borne in many cases. 

In severe diseases of the liver fo diet pectoes usually be 
restricted to milk, diluted or Lee gruels, albumin-water, 
kumiss, buttermilk, and vase broths, eee oyster broth, 
Orange-juice as well as lemonade may generally be allowed. 

Tn the milder disease and durin, orients the diet need 
not be so rigid, and lean meat, |, junket, bread, tomst, zwie~ 
back, fresh fruit, or fruit stewed with little or no sugar, may 
allowed. Tn the chronic eases and lighter forms the Selcornie 
articles may help to make up the dietary, Milk, variously dil 
and prepared, buttermilk, curd, kumiss, custard, junket, 
lean meat, if beef or mutton, preferably rare, 
chicken, squab, liver, i soft part of oysters, and the more di- 
gestible forms of fish. edi pres ag vegetables and green salads 
without oil are permissible, iM quantities of well-baked or 
boiled mealy potato may be allowed onee a day, for many 
persons do not relish a meal that does not contain potato in 
some form. The starchy foods should be partaken of <ome- 
what sparingly; bread, toast, zwiclack, pulled bread, and bis- 
Pain nar riled be Ferrkfel: Srall quantities off cereal 

may be taken—riee, sigo, tapioca, when sufficiently 
asker Dee gare pcs Repos 
tot it, Ti or pears, 
strawberries, rij ae of the most iis sp Feral ioe 
taken. Stewed fruits only slightly svollasadand i and baked, apples 
may be allowed with advantage, If there is constipation, stewed 
prines are useful, Lemonade may be taken as a beverage. 

Mineral waters may be drunk freely if dropsy ix not present, 
and are best taken on rising and between meals. Hot water is 
a valuable substitute for mineral waters It is expecially 
usefial in allaying thirst when there is dropsy. 


| 
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The food should be taken slowly, well masticated, and never 
in too large quantities. If necessary, more milk may be given, 
#0 as to make large amounts of other food unnecessary, The 
patient should lie down directly before and after meals. Tn no 
earn should the patient eat immediately after taking active 


Tn certain chronic conditions, such as hyperemia, degen- 
eration, and chronic hepatitis exerci i Laptop beg i 


nae summer and in warm climates more vegetables are to be 
allowed and less meat. If putrefactive changes take place in 
the intestine, a diet consisting of white of egg and water ee 
be maintained until this condition is overcome. When the 
putrefaction is caused by torpidity of the liver, it may some~ 
times be prevented by increasing the amount of vegetables and 
by the use of laxatives, 


CATARRHAL JAUNDICE. 

During the acute stage, so long as there is any tendency to 
vomit or while dyspepsia is marked, the patient should i ko 
qniet in bed. ‘The diet should be very light and fluid. Fat 

especially to be avoided, as are, of course, all foods that are 
either ther chamnioally or mechanically irritating. 

Milk, which may either be skimmed or diluted with lime- 
water or mineral waters or peptonized, is probably the most 
useful article of diet, On aecount of the fist which whole milk 
contains it is, however, open to certain theoretic objections. Tn 
practice, nevertheless, it is generally well borne. Buttermilk: 
or kumiss may also he used, as may beef-juice, oyster-broth, 
elam bouillon, albumin-water, and well-cooked and strained 
harley gruel. If the stomach is irritable, food should be given 
in small quantities and at regular intervals, As the stomach 
becomes tolerant and the appetite returns, bread, zwieback, 
toast, lean meat, such as the breast of chicken, sweetbreads, 
and tender steak’ or chops may be administered. Soups thick- 
ened with barley or flour may be given, and the lighter forms 
of fish may also be allowed. Fruit, well cooked and without 
too much sugar, may be added as convalescence 
All coarse forms of vegetables must be avoided, but spinieh, 
asparagus tips, and cauliflower tops may be given. Well- 
cooked mashed potatoes may be allowed in moderate quantities, 
The meals should be small and, if necessary, may be given 
frequently. During convalesence, when the appetite returns in 
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full force, the patient should be Psych my overeating. 
For several months the diet should be ‘and all irritating 
and coarse articles of food avoided, 

Coffee and tea should be forbidden during the acute 
but during convalescence they may be all but should 

iven neither too strong nor in too great quantity. Aleobol is 
avoided, Fats, such as butter and cream, be with- 
held longest in tho return to a full diet. If an excess of starch 
or of sugar is taken, disturbances are certain to follow ; if fata 
are given in too great abundance or too early, putrefactive 
changes are apt to occur, 

Mineral water may be drunk freely during the course of the 
disease, and the bowels should be kept open. Carlsbad and 
Vichy are especially to be recommended, but other waters may 
be used. Plain carbonated water is useful as a beverage. 

Catarrhal Jaundice in Children.—The disease is rare 
in children under two years of age. The same general prinei- 
ples of diet may be adhered to as when the disease occurs in 
adults. Fat, starches, and sugar should bo reduced in quan- 
tity, and rare meat, fruit, and milk more plentifully supplied. 
If vomiting occurs, milk diluted with lime-water or a carbo- 
nated water, or peptonized milk may be used. If the gastric 
symptoms are severe, the diet should be the same as that for 
acute gastric indigestion, Calomel, the salines, and mineral 
waters should be prescribed to keep the bowels open,” 


CONGESTION OF THE LIVER. 

Acute Congestion.—The treatment depends largedy on 
the cause. When the congestion occurs in the course of acute 
diseases, the diet is practically the same as that of the associated 
disease. When there is pain, rest is essential. If the patient's 
condition warrants, the diet should be largely restricted, 
Diluted milk, thin soups, albumin-water, and like may be 

iven in small quantities. In weaker patients the diet should 

regulated acconling to the general condition ; if emaciation 

is extreme, a larger diet should be ordered, care being taken 

not to disturb the stomach, Milk, soups, lean meat, fruit, 

cooked fruit, and bread or toast should form the bulk of the 

dietary. All irritating foods, coffee, strong tea, and alcohol 
are to be avoided. Salines are indicated in most eases. 

Passive Congestion of the Liver.—The diet should 
be restricted and the same general principles observed as 
directed in liver disease in general. 
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be described of value, (For an exhaustive discussion of this 
ee st aceon i Keleryw atc array Quincke and 
loppe-Seyler in ‘ates Sate ona eyed fedicine, which 
has been ably edited by the late Dr. Hnebieegredanee 
The two factors that in all probability exert the most influ~ 
ence on the formation of gall-stones are the stasis of bile and 
the inflammation of the bile~passages and gall-bladder. To 


The clothing should at all times be comfortably loose. 
Women ‘ally should be cautioned in regard to this point, 
The corsets should fit loosely and be suspended from the shoul- 
ders, 20 a8 to take the pressure from waist. After meals 
the clothing should be loosened, so a8 to relieve the abdominal 
organs from pressure. 

Constipation should studiously be avoided, ‘The diet should 
be arranged with this object in mind, and the use of laxative 
salines is to be recommended where their use is c 

salts and sulphate of sods are of especial value in this 
connection. If desired, the saline mineral waters may be sub- 
stituted, or, for those who can afford it, occasional visits may 
be made to various mineral springs. 

The meals should be taken at regular intervals not too widely 
separated. Prolonged fasting should never be permitted, for 
eating increases the flow of bile while fasting causes the bile to 
be stored up in the gall-bladder, Some years ago Frerichs con- 
tended that in cholelithiasis the meals should come close together, 
Care must, however, be exercised to see that the food is being 

hly digested and moved along the intestinal tract nor- 
mally. Kehradvisesa supper to be taken lateat night. Other 
authors have advocated waking the patient in the middle of the 


pa 
a Probes, carbohydrates, and fat should go to 
dietary, which should consist of simple food, plainly 
with care, however, to avoid a monotonous diet. 
not be eaten too freely, and only the leaner varieties 
used. Milk and eggs are allowable, but if the milk is 
rich, a portion of the cream should be removed. Some 
forbid the yolk of as containing too much fat. 

The Regis and fresh fruits are suitable arti 
food and may be partaken of freely. Cereals and potatoes 
be used in moderation, but not where there is “stareh i 
tion.” Turnips, beets, and the like may be partaken of spar 
While various authors forbid the use of some of these, it 
probably not the choice, but the quantity, that should be co 
sidered in this connection. 

Bread, rolls, and the like may be eaten as desired, bearing: 
mind that in “starch indigestion” the amount should be lim! 
Pastry and any but the plainest cakes should be omitted fro 
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the diet. Harley made the statement that he believed that 
starch puddings and fat bacon caused more gull-stones in 

land than all other foods put together. Alcohol should 
avoided, but coffee and tea may be allowed in moderation. The 
drinking of hot water on rising and at bedtime has been ad- 
vised, as well as the various mineral waters mentioned in con- 
nection with constipation. 

Coéxisting diseases are believed to exert some influence on 
the formation of gall-stones, and when gout, chronic rheumatist, 
diabetes, obesity, or dyspepsia exists, the diet should be rega- 
bee accordingly, Tn : —— are ote 0 man Sete 

ictory opinions concern as in gall-stone, iis 
reason their discussion has omitted entirely. 

CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 

Hypertrophic Cirrhosis (Hanot’s Disease).—Hanot, 
in his monograph on the disease that bears his name, dismisses 
the subject of the diet almost in a word. He recommends a 
milk diet for weeks at a time where it is well borne. Where a 
more extensive diet is indicated the same lines may be followed 
as were laid down for cirrhosis in general. 

Cirrhosis.—So fir as diet is concerned, all forms of cir- 
thosis may be treated in much the same general way. Since na 
two cases are exactly alike, it must never be forgotten that each 
case requires Individual consideration, The heart, the kidneys, 
or the alimentary canal may be involved, and ascites may be 
present, The existence of these complications materially affects 
the management of the ease, 

Certain cases of cirrhosis are dne to the long-continued nse 
of alcohol, highly seasoned food in excessive quantities, and, 
probably, to chronic intestinal fermentations, Certain metallic 
poisons may also cause it, 

All individuals who are predi to cirrhosis,—those who 
come from families where liver disease or other forms of cir- 
rhotic disease are frequent,—should be cautioned in w 
the dict and the use of alcohol. Those large eaters and drinkers 
or those who suffer from seaigene discomfort, or even pain 
over the region of the liver, be put on a simple it, 
composed largely of milk; the bowels should be kept open by 
the use of saline mineral waters; aleohol should be withheld 
led fr or reduced to the smallest possible amount. All rich 
foods and those mentioned as irritating the liver should be 
avoided. If alcohol is given upand the patient lives correctly, 
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lobar pneumonia and bronchopneumonia require the same 


dietetic peasy 
The food should be given at regular intervals, or if the child 
is at the breast, it should be nursed at regular intervals. If a 
child at the breast is too weak to nurse, the milk may be 
asspellsrol 930 setae Uy means of a stomach-tube or & spoon. 
‘The stomach-tube should not, however, be used in pneumonia 

as a last resort. 
infants are fed on modified cows’ milk, the mille 
should be further diluted with lime-water. Food should not 
be given oftener than every two hours, and if a sufficient 


dilated with lime-water or with 
ronized rtially or completely, or be with the 
‘eptogenic Nik Powder, with y's, lin’s, or similar 
foods, or malted milk may be used. ttermilk, pa or pre- 
pared after the method directed in the section on Infant Feed- 
ing, may be tried. Kumiss is often retained where plain milk 
is rejected. If milk is not well borne, barley or oatmeal 
may be used by way of variety. If these cause ee, 
they should be avoided. Albumin-water and fresh beef-juice 
are useful foods, and sneh ions as Panopepton, liquid 
beef’ peptonoids, and predi, bn ae of grat weve when 
other foods are not well retained or assimilated. Beef broth or 
other meat broths may occasionally be given. 

The problem of feeding children from pneumonia is 

juently a very difficult one, for while may take a food 

ly, they may refuse it the next time it is offered or vomit it 
if taken. When milk is well borne, it shoald constitute the diet, 
but where it is not, the physician must have as many resources 
as possible. From one to six ounces, according to the age and 
condition of the patient, may usually be given at a time, but it 
may at times be necessary to give the food in teaspoonful or 
tablespoonful quantities. 

If there is much vomiting, equal parts of lime-water and 
cinnamon-water may be baie to great advantage, A tea= 
spoonful of this mixture fi ininutes before feeding may allow 
the food to be retained where it would otherwise be 

Water should in all cases be offered the child from time to 
time, and the mistake of the child to take food when it 
wants only a drink of water should be avoided. Tf there is 
no flatulence, the carbonated waters are often very well borne. 
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drachol mgr ot halt smal abn, ce hs etl lee Ray 
egg, or half a sm: or its equi in 
se ta eee ce es ee 
coffee, with eream a re i about 
the tea, ie auay ba replioel by. w dials qpantey SF teesen ob 
cocoa-nibs, or milk and hot water, or cream and seltzer water. 
Some prefer oatmeal idge, with milk or cream, and in ordi- 
nary circumstances this need not be objected to, provided not 
more than four or five ounces of milk be taken, and the por- 
ridge be not more in quantity than three or four ounces of oat- 
meal, well boiled : provided, also, that porridge alone be taken, 
and not porridge first, followed hy tea, toast, ete, which is 
destructive of all comfort, both for stomach and heart. 

“The principal meal of the day, whatever it ix called, lunch 
or dinner, should be taken about 1.30 or 2 o'clock, and may 
consist of two courses, not more—fish and meat, or fish and 
pudding, or meat and ing. Same. pastry, pickles, and 
cheese are absolutely idden. White fish meat with 
short fibers are preferred, Half a haddock, or its equivalent 
in any other white fish, boiled in milk, steamed, or broiled, 
never fried ; wing and part of the breast of a chicken, or its 
equivalent in aicgtal Fy tripe, rubbit, game, or mutton; one 
single potato or a little spinach, For pudding, any form of 
simple milk pudding may be taken, or about half a pound of 

fruits as pears, apples, grapes, ete,, either cooked or an- 
cooked. During this teal four or five ounces of hot water may 
be si if desired. 

o 5 to 6 three or four ounces of tea may be taken if 
desired, infused, a= in the morning, not longer than four min- 
utes, and with cream and sugar if wished; but no solid food 
must be taken with it—not even a morsel of cake or biscuit. 
Tf there be any difficulty about the tea, four or five ounces of 
hot water may be substituted for it, and if there seem any need 
for » stimulant at this time, a teaspoonful of Liebig’s extract 
of beef may be stirred into it. 

“Supper, or the last meal of the day, must always be o light 
meal. It should be taken about 7, and may consist of white 
fish and a potato, or toast, with butter, or some milk pudding, 
or bread and milk, or Revalenta, made with milk or with Lie- 
hig’s extract of beef. At bedtime, four or five ounces of hot 
water will soothe the stomach, promote sleep, and pave the way 
for a comfortable breakfast next morning.” 

26 
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Dinner—From 2 to 3 ounces of meat without salt, and 4 
ounces of milk or claret. 

Supper.—The same as breakfast. 

Absolute physical and mental rest must be secured for 
patient, and @ competent nurse who will see that the 
strictly adhered to is essential. Thirst may be reli 
small quantities of acidulated drinks or by of hot 
Potassium iodid may be ‘ibed, as may also morphin, 
patients, however, are willing to undergo the suffering 
treatment entails, and not many will persist in it for 
several weeks. Tuffnell advised that it is to be 
several months, and he and others report cures in 
The anemia that follows may be extreme, and may 
patient in a serious condition. 

Broadbent advises rest and small, equal-sized meals, 
at regular intervals. The meals must be concentrated, 
bulky substances, such us rice, and bread, are to 
excluded from the dietary. amount of water taken in 
twenty-four hours should not exceed forty ounces, and as much 
less as possible is to be taken. Twenty-four ounces be places 
as the minimum. 


: 
eae 


i 
Fogle 


rah 


ing for considerable periods and doing good work. these 
the late Hilton Fagge was a notable example. 


ANGINA PECTORIS. 


Tn this disease diet is of the greatest importance, The 
majority of eases occur in “large eaters,” and, as Osler sa) 
there is “death in the pot.” Asa rule these patients realize 
that overeating is harmful to them, 

‘The meals should be small and easily digestible, and all rich, 
highly seasoned food, as well as anything that causes fermenta- 
tion, should be carefully avoided. Flatulence is a symptom 
that must, so far as possible, be avoided, for as soon as the 
stomach beeomes distended distress follows that may produce an 





ay 
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rare or raw meat, with spinach, apples, straw- 

Sradab te tl tlh ang i 
igestible articles shor av and strong tea, 

and the much concentrated beef:tens should not be taken, expe- 


severer cases. 

Chronic Secondary Anemia.—Efforts should be made 
to locate and remove the cause. The dict should be about the 
same as that recommended for chlorosis, Fresh food, milk, 
eggs, meats, green bles, and fresh fruits are the most 


important articles of di Fresh air and sufficient rest are 
also essential. 

Pernicious Anemia.—In spite of the grave anemia the 
body fiat and museles often remain for a oo le time but 


little diminished in size. The blood destruction, however, is 
progressive, and tends to a fatal ending. Rest, removal to a 

ifferent climate, fresh air, and attention to the diet may in some 
cases prolong life. Nevertheless the tendency of the disease is 
to become progressively worse, 

Owing to the anorexia, vomiting, and diarrhea that are apt 
to be present, the diet is a matter of importance. Coupland 
and Hunter claim that a carbohydrate diet is better borne than 
one corm) largely of proteins, As the result of ‘iment, 
Hunter has been led to believe that intestinal occurs 
less often on a milk and carbohydrate diet. 

Predigested foods, prepared infants’ or invalids’ foods, raw 
meat-juice, and similar articles of food may be allowed. Small 
quantities of alcohol may also be 

Daring recent years the bone-marrow of long bones of ani- 
mals has been recommended highly in eases of 
anemia, The marrow is eaten raw, in doses of from one to 
three tablespoonfuls twice daily. The authors have obtained 
good results in several cases from this form of treatment. 


CHLOROSIS. 


The diet for chlorotic patients is not ly understood, 
and therefore requires paint study, wey 

Tn chlorosis no changes occar in either fat or murcles, Some 
patients are fat while others are thin, this depending for the 
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Tn general the diet should also contain sufficient protein, and 
von Noorden advises the use of such ions a5 somatose, 
nutrose, protogen, or eucasin, when necessary to increase the 
quantity of protein, 

Milk is generally prescribed in too quantities. This 
should be avoided where the appetite is small, as a glass of milk 
in these cases generally checks any further desire for food. Ie is 
also to be avoided in those cases in which the appetite ie fair 
but the patient shows a decided tendency to take on fat or to 
becomes omewhat edematous dpoking Malay these individuals the 
cells retain too much water. W there is atony of the 
stomach, water is to be taken in small quantities. Milk is to 
be used by patients who are thin and where there has been 
a preéxisting malnutrition, Milk and cream mixed is of great 
value, 

Fresh fruit and bles, particularly the 
are of eapecial alse anda be parabens of teely. ire 
of fresh fruit in season are to be recommended, avoiding emall- 
seeded berries where there is eae of the ee ote 
fresh fruits can not be obtained, properly prepared, evaporated 
fruit may be eaten and helps to regulate the bowels. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables do not, asa rule, cause the disturbance of 
the stomach so often Se ee Tn cases of ulcer of 
the stomach and often other ic disorders must, 
however, be avoided, When fle ivagreen it sare: = 
pain or flatulence. Von Noorden recommends that it be taken 
in the afternoon or with the meals. For Americans some fruit 
at breakfast is of value, but it should not be eaten to the 
exclusion of the more important meat. 

In the ordinary case of chlorosis alcohol may be dispensed 
with. If given, it should be done guardedly, as patients be~ 
come accustomed to taking it to relieve the feeling of weakness 
and faintness. A small Uys ea gs sherry, or one of the 
other stronger wines may be al as an appetizer half an 
hour before the midday meal. In the thin or overworked a 
pee bate are in moderation with the principal meals. 

wine, which is often recommended, is po particular 
value. 

Von Noorden gives the following suggestions for the selec~ 
tion of the diet in chlorosis : 

The breakfast may be taken in bed, or the patient allowed to 
rest ona lounge for an bour after the Many patients 
will go to sleep, and this should te adored by datieonag ti 
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parently edematous, the diet must be made as dry as possihle— 

somewhat similar to the dry diets recommended in certain beart 
diseases. Tn entine, teed caer eae 
lo thi Yoana tay dt regi cere ‘When 
ws this treating flal tie en 
thre dee the tac he di od be 

Constipation is to be relieved suitable t, oF, necessary, 
Praregcorett : : 


The Siesan eu pl aga et eralers 
should contain as much proteii choice of foods 
will depend See oc fhe Canin oF the stomach and intes- 
Tn leu! the metabolic processes are heightened. 

the early stages, however, they remain about normal, 
ing progresses there is said to be an inerense in the 
excretion of nitrogen. This calls for an extra amount of protein 
patter Petar =! - This may, however, be a diffi- 
disturbance of the 





material. Sugars, Ss and fats shoal be ‘iven sparing! 
since their digestion requires too much time apr an 
utilized by the tissues. 

Milk and the milk derivatives, such as buttermilk and kumiss, 
eggs, and the more easily digested meats sbould form the bull: 
of the dietary. When ter ees hey and well-cooked 
sem ite and - ete 

, cauliflower toy bg are 
Mi The selection of f the ‘iet wil often be governed 


oe sop ning ow aa 

may be allowed as needed, and the desires of the 
patient should be consulted as far as possible regarding the form 
in which it is to be taken. 


PURPURA HAEMORRHAGICA, 


Litten gives the following ions as to the diet in this 
disease : food must be and should be given cool, 
Coffee, strong tea, and spirits should be forbidden. 
Alcohol may be allowed when there is Milk and 


somatose in milk are sx, as the most ble foods, but. 
Sin dle way bs inaonl ee goeue aie condition. 
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clearly exceeds physiologic limits, Senator regards this 
he about me The Pinta ee! ina 
num iseasee, especially in certain dyspeptic and nervous 
states. Emil Haas fonnd in one case that a strict dict of animal 
Sol ete aE ee ea 


The diet recommended should consist largely or entirely of 
animal food. Small quantities of bread or biscuit may be 
sare) as it is ical or ast ee enforce ee exclusive 
meat diet for any length 3 vegetal previously 
named, as well as tea and coffee, must be strictly prohibited, 
even if less rigorous régime is to be followed out, An aban~ 
dance of water Jd be drunk, and the alkaline waters, such 
as Vichy, may be employed with advantage. 

Albuminuria is not, a= a rule, caused by the ingestion of 
certain ine by berth padivianel Rorgcksns persons, however, 
possess the remar! i iosynerasy min, or even 
cheese or other articles of diet, may cause a teny; albu- 
minuria. Thiek conte ava te babe oceurrence, (The student 
is referred to text-books on clinical diagnosis or internal medi- 
cine for information regarding the many causes of albumin- 
ria.) 

Certain articles of food—and this is particularly trae of 
asparagus—may impart a special odor to the urine, Shortly 
after eating asparagus the urine will give off a peculiar odor 
that may last for over half a day. 

Petes the urine may also be altered by certain articles 
fe 


In considering the diet in diseases of the kidneys it is im- 
portant that the patient's condition be thoroughly understood, 
An accurate knowledge of the disease in question is indispen- 
sable for a proper understanding as to the necessary mode of 
feeding. Tt must be borne in mind that what is an indication 
of danger in acute nephritis, may not be so in chronic inter- 
stitial nephritis and vice versi. 

scanner gree soctecds mec tS 
min in the urine. As Emerson has shown, the percentage of 
albamin is the best index as to the of a case of albu- 
minuria, Tt must be borne in mind, however, that this may 
peg heart re darseor.: moby tr iti 
urine is a fairly accurate guide, improvement in Iney con- 
dition being usually indicated by a diminution of the albumin 
and of blood in the urine, and by an increase in the amount of 


cs 








Early in the disease water is excreted with great difficulty— 
with more difficulty than even urea, As soon as improvement 
sets in, however, it is easily gotten rid of. The difficulty prob- 
ably lies in the mechanical interference with its excretion, 
owing to the great distention of the blood-vessels caused by 
the severe congestion. 

It is necessary next to notice briefly the articles of diet that 
give rise to the different end-products just mentioned, 

Creatinin is derived from creatin, which is it in meat- 
extracts and in meat broths. Traces are found in the 
white and in the yolk of eggs and in meat, It is not present 


in vegetables. 

Urinary ents. —Little is known concerning these. They 
are all probably derived from hemoglobin, and there is no way 
of controlling hemoglobin metabolism by restricting the diet, 
Substances containing hemoglobin may, however, be omitted 
from the dict, jolene See) 

ic Acid, —This is present in uantities in meat, 
yolk of eggs, milk, and many vegetables. Mill is the principal 
food to be considered ar is piney aL 
tains large quantities of the acid. Von Noorden suggests the 
use of calcium carbonate to overcome this acidity in the patients 
ona milk diet. 

Urea and Sulphates.—These are both derived from albumin. 
‘The important point to remember is the fact that the amount 
of i Semester tony, Del odor 1 Ae ee tare eal 
at as ee quantities of carbohydrates at 
fat are administered. Von Ricca gives about a liter and a 
balf of milk daily, and usually adds a quarter of a liter of 
eream to it. He warns against the excessive use of fat in 
nephritis, Amylaceous soups or gruels are added to the diet 

ker- 


necessary. 
Hippuric Acid.—This is derived from compounds 

esteds Neate EAS ee aac 

nels, and cranberries. ‘These should avoided in acute in- 
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nausea, food may be retained when small quantities of wine or 
diluted brandy or whisky are given. 

Alcohol is contained in kefir and kumiss, which are used in 
lasage’ dun ies by piiressens ely mp URC Woo has 
any of the forms, 

Water.—Water may be used freely, as a rule, as soon as 
diuresis improves. It is the best diuretic that can be used. 
under ordinary conditions, With increased diuresis there is 
inereave in the amount of solids excreted, This may not, how~ 
ever, be the case with certain patients. 

According to von Noorden, water should be given in limited 
amounts when the kidneys refuse to excrete it; in cases where 
diuresis is not increased hy water-drinking ; and in cases where 
the water ingested serves only to augment the edema and hy- 


ACUTE NEPHRITIS. 

Von Noorden’s suggestions regarding the dietetic manage 
ment and care of acute nephritis are not entirely in accord with 
the views expressed by most authorities. Since they are the 
mult of scientific observations and conclusions drawn from his 
own clinical practice, however, they are worthy of consideration. 

(a) In Severe Cases where the Secretion of the Urine ia: 
Reduced.—In_ these cases, where the edema is increasin; 
where uremia threatens, the amount of food and drink hd 
be limited t the smallest possible quantity—say about a half 
liter of milk u day. For the intense thirst water, in table- 
spoonful doses, may be given, or what is usually better, ice may 
be given to quench the thirst. The surplus water in the tissues 
should be removed by sweating. When the heart is failing and 
the pulse is small and thready, brandy or whisky may be ‘in- 
istered in small frequent doses, Such a diet can not ordinarily 
be maintained for more than four or five days without seri- 
ously impairing the strengh, but usually at the end of this time 
the patient has cither improved or succumbed to the disease. 

(Case in which the Exeretion of Water is Reduced, but in 
whick Anuria doe not Threaten Life—In these cases, where 
there is moderate edema, yon Noorden gives chiefly milk—a 
liter and a half daily, to which he adds about 350 ec. of sweet 
cream, If the patient demands more food, or if his strength is 
much reduced so that inerensed feeding is desirable, he adds 
rice, groats, corn-meal porridge, crackers or xwieback, and 
sterilized grape-juice or other fruit syrops. His diet consists 
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drink under these conditions, or in fact at any time in the 
course of an acute nephritis, is the imperial drink, made by 
dissolwi sda Of en ee ee 
water and adding the juice of half a lemon and a little sugar ; 
this should be given cold. 

If the course of the disease is slow, and the condition sub- 
chronic, the diet must be increased or the patient's strength will 
fail. In these cases small amounts of meat may be added ty 
the dietary. The effect on the urine and the temperature must 
be carefully watehed. If there is marked disturbance, the 
ese ecient be Cee ie eee a 
Wwe @ general ition 1 patient is a i 
papelnded gra terriers icra cs, 
amount of albumin appears in his urine. 


CHRONIC PARENCHYMATOUS NEPHRITIS. 


In this disease the patient’s mode of life must be carefully 
ited. The amount of exercise and the diet demand par- 

ticular attention. From the beginning all irritating articles of 
food are to be withheld. Secondly, the amount of protein 
aa limited, and the deficiency supplied by carbohydrates 
an 

Tt was formerly believed necessary to replace the albumin 
lost in the urine. In chronic nephritis but a few grams are lost 
daily, and this is readily compensated for by the ingestion of 
250 c.c. of milk or 40 to 50 grams of meat. The limiting of 
the protein must not be carried to extremes, Starvation may 
take place from giving either too litde or the same form too 
constantly. No hard-and-fast role can be laid down as to the 
restriction of protein, as every case is a law unto itself, ii 
with the occupation, the amount of rest, and the stage of the 
disease, Such conditions reqnire the judgment born of ex- 
perience, 

Senator gives the following oped from Voit, for a middle- 


aged, unemployed man suffering chronic nephritis: 
Fee Erte Snes Seay 
ab ene 3 oy AO pp anette te ee soo * 


The case bi al ith less a 
than 80 grime daly an Denatae gona ewig 
a 
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a en eee this means in- 
creased blood- increased work for the heart. Von 
Noorden limits 3 the amount of Aid taken to about one and one- 
quarter liters. This includes all kinds of fluid taken. The 
water taken in the solid food—usually from 500 to 700 cc. 
daily—may be disregarded. He admits that the umount the 
patient usually takes should be determined by two or three 
days? pasate 8: and then that this eeroant beatae cnt 
down from 250 to 150 ec. a day until the quantity is 
reached. One day a week the patient is allowed a “drinking 
day,” on which all the water desired may be taken. It is 
found that excretion of the solid contents of the urine tikes 
lace just as mpidly with this restricted amount of water as 
Ife an ee Boe tele ee a the 
one-day-a-week flushing keeps the organism. reasonal 
Tn some patients every two or three months two or three liters 
a day are allowed daily for two weeks, If there is failing com~ 
pensation, the flushing-out should not be resorted to, nor should 
it be allowed if there is appreciable dilatation of the left heart, 
Care should be taken not to allow patients who have a lean- 
ing toward obesity too much carbohydrate material. This is 
frequently done in cases of contracted kidney, usually with bad 
results. On the other hand, in thin patients, if there is no 
attendant dyspepsia, a diet rich in supe may very 
eye improve the patient’s condition, 

Exercise, fresh air, freedom from care and worry, suitable 
occupation, and pleasant surroundings are all essential factors 
in das treetisent, aad ahould’ aoe be waglested. pee ree eee 
to a dry, warm, equable climate is often of great benefit. 


FLOATING KIDNEY. 

In this condition two things are to be jally recom- 
mended—viz., rest and food. ‘The diet should be one that will 
cause the patient to take on as much flesh as possible. Many 
cases of movable kidney come on in nervous individuals who 
have lost flesh, and when the fit normally surrounding the 


kiduey is replaced, the organ 0 Lou about. The 
rest cure is especially meommended Sse cases that occur 


standing a diet similar to that presllen in 
and enteroptosis should be prescribed. 
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led irregular form of gout. At present the views 
conseruibg kw pathology ts. -t00- diviraa) aod ier 18 
deserve comment. The condition is usually Poteet: 
ualgralngy ‘necralgip, woke Remit Sterne een eae 


ii sepia etry the treatment, and scarcely 
of less importance are air and exercise, It is more com- 
mon among the well-to-do in winter, for out-of-door life in 
summer usually means more or less my perfect metabolism. 

es ee Lee ae cere eoenare 
gouty. A reduction in quanti! tal peer ly 
nae protein supply, and an set ad af’ aleotio! a 

"the following the diay whieh Si EL — 
following is ir recom= 

Pe in pie oe affections : 

“ Fish in all eg forms, those containing 
matter—i. «, herri mck oy andthe tha pr of 
salmon. Game in al bre ee ys Lean pecs 
nate reef Preparations tin, savory jelly, or jelly 

bly flavored, but red ERY Butter in moderation 

(tl ir 4 tho aly irest [orb et cee nee in some form 
nomena egg or two, on account of their nsefiul- 
ness in all seh rae (The objection to applies 
only to the oie ilk in striet_ moderation, only with 
tea, coffee, or cocon, It is very undesirable and noxtous in 
large quantity, as it contains a proportion of fat and sugar, 
and its casein is di, with difficulty, Tt is less ohjection~ 
able when thoroughly skimmed. Well-made whol bread. 
Oatmeal. Pearl barley. Macaroni and other Ttalian pastes. 
Some coarse meal is needed to act as an aperient and prevent 
constipation. Whole-meal bread is improved in flavor and 
es by an admixture of fine (not coarse) Scotch oatmeal, in 

pod pice of about one-quarter to one-third of the wheat~ 


“Dry  iiccts weed lentils are most nutritious and 
shoald be taken made into purées. They are 
ease and contain much nutri matter, Rice, ba iclieat 
and arrow-root are ar useful if treated as savory 

a 
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“ For drink, Poland water or Vichy (domestic) ; bes ee 
freely. Avoid fats, starches, sweets, raw fruits, and red 
—i. ¢, beef or mutton. 

“In still older patients—ten years and upward—a wider 
range is permissible, and the meals may be selected fiom the 
following list, which gives the foods allowed, as well as those 
to be avoided : 

“ Breakfast.—Milk, salted, if desired ; weak cocoa with very 
little sugar. Bran bread; whole-wheat bread; dry toast; 
zwieback. Ontmeal or crncked wheat Perri well cooked, 

soft-boi 


with salt and milk. ‘ole of or | 
French omelet, Chicken broiled. Fresh fish : , perch, 
bass no oily fish), 


riage lon in season), soup ; beef, mutton, or lamb; 


1 ti broiled, and one 
Ena only), 3). To gree: vegeables ea mle celery, peas, string- 


beans, cauliflower, onion, turnips, vegetable marrow, okra, 

parsnips, carrots, ege-plant, tomatoes raw or baked. Rice, 

hominy, or macaroni (cooked plain). Bread as above. Light 

pudding: apples baked with very little sugar; stewed apples; 
prunes; grapes in moderation ; melons, 

« Supper. .—Milk or cocoa as at breakfast ; Lo iectotp tel 
(ase Geena chicken or game (roasted or broiled); oys- 
ters (in season) stewed or roasted ; fresh fish ; 
stewed ; one green vegetable as above ; cooked frtit, with very 
little sugar. 

“ Lithia water to be taken freely. No food between meals. 
Sopper two honrs before retiring for the night. Tf much sugar 
is demanded with food, saccharin, is to be employed asa sub- 
stitute. 

“ Articles to be avoided: Cream. White of egg; cae 
cooked with milk. Crabs, lobsters; salmon and all rich, ad 
fish. Veal, pork, ham; dried, smoked or pickled meats of all 
sorts; twice-cooked meats, All fried food. Pastry, cake, 
hot bread or rvlls, confectionery of all sorts, jams, Jellies, 
Rhubarb, beets, cabbage, old peas, old beans, potatoes (white 


tioned above), especially strawberries, mepberries, and pears. 

Fruit cooked with much sugar, dried fruit (figs, dates), nuts, 

Mushrooms. Pickles, vi spices, condiments (salt ex ). 
« The object of both of of teins gn allow a iatrum 

of albuminous food, to diminish the formation of urie acid 

pipes nian igh nem dpe aa 





|= 


Saar 
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‘Tobacco may be allowed habitués, but not in exeess. Mod- 
erate smoking in those accustomed to the habit is regarded as 
beneficial rather than as harmful. 


DIET IN DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
The necessity for the correct of the diet in 


diseases attended with emaciation are greatly benefited, if not 
entirely relieved, merely by inereasing the patient’s weight by 
soch methods as are sugested under the heading of Rest Cure. | 
Patients with chronic organic lesions will, as a rule, be made 
more comfortable if the following two points are ve in mind. 
First, to overcome, so far as ‘ible, emaciation and anemia 
ety to bm tees to be below iter 
ily, and of no ‘im to prevent undue obesi 
in those so inclined, arisabely gies there is disturbance 
of locomotion. A patient may be condemned to remain in bed 
or in a chair on account of the excessive weight which his inac~ 
tivity has fostered, For further particulars on this subject the 
ney is referred Batten: on Chai: renee, 
‘ost patients iet as a very unimportant part 

treatment; this is true especially of those cases that most need 
carefal feeding. The necessity for earefial dietary should be im- 
pressed upon these patients, and a faith in its efficacy engendered 
where the disease is of a fianetional nature, 

‘The diet suitable in nervons disenses hax been the subject of 
many diverse opinions, particularly in the minds of the laity. 
Fish has been vaunted as a “brain food)’ and various fats or 
cereals have been suggested for nervons conditions, At the 

it time, it may be stated, there is no sj “nerve food.” 
The nutrition of the nervous system will be good when the 
patient’s general nutrition is good, and tice reread. Both in 
functional disorders of the nervous system and in the : 
dependent u) exhaustion the improvement of the general 
sutton shad be the first care, 

‘The basis of the diet, which will be ontlined later, is usually 
milk. Care should be taken to see that the patient gets suffi- 
cient fluid, and where no tendency to obesity exists, water 
should be taken with each meal and usually at bedtime and on 
rising. Tt may also be taken between meals if desired, When 
there is disturbance of digestion, it is a good plan to prepare 
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Se + eee eaters Care and experience lose 
in whether patient is getting too 
ood, eal whether ifs diet should be ent down and his elimina- 
tion increased, or whether the case is dependent on an insuffi- 
cient oF improper diet. 
As a general rule, plain wholesome food should be ordered 
at regular intervals. The patient should not be allowed to eat 
between meals. All rich, complex, and hi; seasoned foods 
should be forbidden, as should all fried fy pastry, and any- 
thing known to disagree with the patient. Care should, how- 
Sr Ps collin tka tioeas tstites Goede peels ieee 
tient’s ability to rent arti is often purel 
mer True pe eee tees for different articles ri ass are not 
very common. ‘The excessive use of tobacco may be the cause 


of neuralgia. 
GASTRALGIA, 


general rule may be made in these cases of avoiding 
cael in alcohol, tea, coffee, sweets, and tobacoo, Tn some 
eases the taking of food increases the severity of the attack. 
‘The existence of stomach disorders should be carefully deter- 
mined, and if there is no apparent asia Toe: the’ sets, ia. tos 
cure may give relief. 

There are other cases where the 1a. ‘conten whe te 
stomach is sone ee (Seo Diseases of the Stomach.) In these 
relief is often afforded by giving a cup of hot milk or bouillon 
with a bisenit (cracker) in the mide of the ase and 
afternoon, and at night on going to bed. If the pa 
in the night from the same cause, a glass of mille ae be 
kept at the bedside, and when the patieut is awakened by the 
pain, he may take a few sips of the milk. 


‘VISCERAL NEURALGIA, 


When this is not relieved by ordinary means, the patient 
should be put to bed and kept ona milk diet, Repeated ex- 
aminations should be made to determine the exact cause of the 
trouble. Many of these cases, where no cause etn be assigned, 
are relieved by rest and a milk diet, 


MIGRAINE. 


Migraine, or sick headache, as it is popularly termed, should 
not be confused with orlinary neuralgin. The diagnosis may 
at times be somewhat difficult, Much can be done to lags 
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Tn the aged and the weak a “night-exp,” in the form of a 
acceptable 


small glass of brandy or whisky, or a hot , is 
and secures a good night's rest. ‘This should, be dis 
countenanced in the young and vigorous, 
VERTIGO. 
There are so many forms of vertigo, and it arixes from so 
many widely different causes, that it must net be that 


a very common cause is in x disordered digestion. Indigestion 
from whatever exuse may give rise to it, and the eating of eer 
tain irritating foods, such as shell-fish, cribs, lobsters, and the 
like, may occasionally bring on an attack, i in 
unaccustomed to their use. Insufficient may also be a 
cause, All cases of vertigo require careful study before a 
definite opinion as to their exnse ix given. 


EPILEPSY. 
Epilepsy bears an iny t relation to diet. There is no 


body. In the epileptic colonies no especial diet is used, but the 
amount and the vai of food are so regulated as 
the best results, (See (SS ert 

In children a diet cony largely of milk, with 
tion of cereals and fruit, is most useful. In older 
diet is not feasible except occasionally as a temporary 
For these latter meat should be allowed only once a 
‘on account of excessive manual labor or because of 


fie 


i 


condition of nutrition, the patient demands it. Milk, 
coals bead, “i bles, od pagers | make up the rest, 
of the dietary. patient chould be instructed to take only 


s 
g 
z 


digestible food, to take his meals regularly, and not 
much, ‘They should also be taught to eat slowly and mastica 








ne | 
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he may draw food or drink into his lungs during inspiration, 
and so set up a pneumonia. 

If the peat is in need of nourishment or of fluid, it may 
be given by the rectum. Normal salt solution may be given 
by the rectum to supply the body with fluid, but it should not 
be given in too lange quantities. Rectal Feeding.) 

The Later Stages. —As soon as the patient recovers sufficiently 
to be able to ewallow without danger of inspiring the food, he 
may be fed by the mouth, "The food should be I iid or semi- 
solid, and of a bland, unstimolating character. @ quantity 
should not be too large. Milk, milk and eggs beaten 
in the form of a milk-punch, without, however, the addition of 
a stimulant, broths, soft eggs, and milk thickened with cereals, 
or the purées of vegetables may be used. As the patient im- 
proves other food may be added, but the diet be li 
easily digestible, and as non-stimulating as possible. 
patient should be warned against overeating and also sean 
drinking. Aloohol is allowable only in the case of habitués 
who are threatened with collapse unless it is used, or in the 
same class where food is not assimilated without it. It should 
always be given in modentte amounts, and the dosage arranged 
by tbe physician, and never left to the nurse, the patient, or the 
family. 

On account of the lack of exercise the diet should contain 
but little meat, but cereals, vegetables, and fruit should be given 
in small quantities at a time, and as evenly distributed through- 
out the day as possible, to avoid overfilling of the vessels, 

The greatest danger, from a dietary standpoint, is in those 
patients who recover sufficiently to return to their ordinary 
mates of living. They should be very carefully instructed 
neither to drink to excess nor to overeat. A full meal and 
Lg drinks may be the cause of a second or of a fatal 
attack. 


DIET IN VARIOUS TOXIC CONDITIONS. 


‘CHRONIC MORPHIN POISONING. 


In the treatment of the morphin habit the diet is of great im~ 
portance. A good plan is to institute the rest treatment and to 
give the patient as much food as possible, This method has 
the additional advantage that the patient is kept under better 
control if the nurse can be trusted; and none but one of 

28 


_,,. 
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pneumonia, aleohol should be ordered, abteagtt in ordinary, 


uncomplicated cases of delirium tremens due to extreme over- 
indulgence it should be withheld, 


CHRONIC LEAD POISONING. 


In this state especial effort ghould be ands fo, aeeeriat the 
canse, and where the ponte Jagr to fhe panelling oe 
frequent washing of the an finger=n: 
particularly before eating, should be rd 

Oliver states that abstinence from alcohol serves as tele 
ventive, and advocates that a substantial meal’ be taken 
beginning work. Constipation is to be overcome by dietetic 
medicinal means. Water should be drank freely, and eae 
containing diluted sulphuric acid or aromatic sulphuric acid is 
advised as a prophyluctic drink. Ten or fifteen drops of the 
acid may be added to a glass of water, Milk is also druni 
asa preventive by the workers in factories, but is probably 
of ase chiefly as a diuretic and for maintaining the nutrition. 


THE WEIR-MITCHELL REST CURE. 


In his little book, Fat and Blood, destined to be one of 
the classics of medicine, Weir Mitchell has given us the technic 
of his “rest cure,” which has been used so successfully in the 
treatment of certain Pures Laden oes Others have 
made suguestions, an ir, ) Keating, and others 
have given divections and diet-lists, bat they differ but Wise 
from those of Mitchell, and are not nearly so saté 
careful reading of this book is recommended, for soibog tava 
the essentials of the treatment can be here. 

Mitchell defines the cure as a “certain method of roving 
the vitality of feeble people by a combination of entire rest 
excessive feeding, made possible by passive exervixe obtained 
through steady use of ani electricity. 

The treatment is Plea sepa sori to many pa of nervous ex= 
haustion, but particularly to nervous women who have lost 
hte ee Mitchell says, “those who are thin and lnck 
bh 

Before inning this treatment it i im, ascertain 
whether epee “is losing or has lost Nah, ie by habit thin 
or fat.” In those who have become emaciated as a result of 
disease a thinning of the blood oecurs at the same time, and as 
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benefited by several weeks’ quiet and proper feeding when the 
agitation comes on. 

‘The technic of the treatment is explained in a most interest- 
ing way by Mitchell, and the following details, con- 
densed, are taken from his book, The more nearly the 
technic and the more closely it is adbered to, the more likely $ 
cure to follow, The cases are of various of 

and the treatment should be modified to suit the individual, 

Isolation is necessary, and the patient should be removed to 
# hospital or a sanitarium, away from familiar scenes, Home 
treatment does not succeed well. If circumstances the 
patient to remain at home, her room should be In 
severe cxses with emotional manifestations visiting is forbidden, 
but it may be allowed to a “certain extent where the patient is 
anemic owing to a distinct canse, as overwork, blood-losses, 
dyspepsia, low fevers, or nursing.” 

The nurse should be a stranger to the patient, and if for any 
reason the patient does not get with the nurse, another 
nurse should be secured. She should be a strong, healthy, firm 
woman, with tact and sufficiently attractive qualities. The 
family should not be allowed to nurse the patient, for, asO. W_ 
Holmes says, “the hysterical girl is a vampire who sucks the 
blood of the healthy about her.” 

Communication with friends and family should, as a rule, be 
cut off entirely, and not even the reading of letters should be 
allowed. After several weeks, if the Marte is improving, she 
may be allowed to read the new: day. 

Rest. is a pot etna Ae igo the patient 
should be put to bed for six weeks or two months, 

In other cases, especially where the patient is not ste deiiee un- 
dergo the regular Pos ir as in dispensary enses, 
rest cure may be tried. repeat is Mitchelbs erere 
for such cases ; io ao bk according to cireum- 
stances + 

“7,30 a. .: Cocoa, coffee, hot milk, beef extract, or hot 
water. Bath (temperature stated). Rough rub with towel or 
flesh-brush, Bathing and rubbing may be done by attendant. 
Lie down a few minutes after finishing. 

“8.30 A. ot.: Breakfast in bed. (Detail as to diet. Tonic, 
aperient, malt Nnerieiis ordered.) May read letters, papers, 
ete., if eyes ane good. 

@ 10-11 a. Me: if required is usually ordered one 
hour after breakfast, or ish movements are given at that 
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time. An hour's rest follows massage. Less rest is needed 
after the movements, (Milk or broth after massage.) 

“12 w.: Rise and dress slowly. If gymnastics or massage: 
are not ordered, may rise earlier. May see visitors, attend to 
household affairs, or walk out. 

1,30 A. M.: Luncheon, (Malt, tonic, ete. ordered.) In 
invalids this should be the chief meal of the day. Rest, lying 
down, not in bed, for an hour after. 

“3 p.M.: Drive (use street cars or walk) one to two and 
one-half hours. (Milk or soup on return.) 

F “7 p. Me: Supper. (Malt, tonic, etc., ordered, detail of 
iet. 

“10 p, a: Hot milk or other food at bedtime.” 

This may be altered by omitting the ont-door exercise in in= 
valids or for business men who ean rest only part of the time 
by conducting their business in the morning, utilizing the after= 
noon for massage and rest. If massage is not ordered, no ex= 
pense is attached to this routine. 

Tn extreme cazes the patient is made to rest absolutely. No 
exertion of any kind js to be allowed. The bed-pan is to be 
used with the patient in the recumbent position. She should 
be removed to a couch for an hour, both morning and evening, 
while the bed is being freshened, The patient should be 
and later, when allowed to feed herself, the meat should be eut 
up for ber. A sponge-bath should be given daily, but if it 
causes depression, it may be given less frequently, After two 
weeks, if it is thought desirable, the patient may be read te for 
one to three hours, The monotony of the treatment is not so 
trying as would be imagined, for the routine of the day oocu= 
pies most of the time, An important part of the treatment is 
the moral suasion, and when no good can be attained in this 
direction, the physician should judiciously seck to lead the 
thoughts of his patient to the selfishness of the life previously 
led. The nurse and masseuse should not be allowed to talk 
about or to listen to the patient’s ills, and she should be taught 
that she must speak of them only to the physician, 

Massage and electricity are resorted to in order to maine 
tain nutrition and circulation while at rest. Mitchell gives 
minute instructions regarding both. General massage of the 
whole body to be given, care being taken not to exeite pain 
by manipulating tender areas. The tapping movements, slap- 
ping, and the like are not to be used in nervous patients. Care 
should be exercised to avoid producing sexual excitement ; this 
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may be aroused in both sine and insane patients from friction 
near the genitals or over the back or buttocks, Tf it does 
occur, the operator should avoid the sensitive areas, In the 
avenge case massage should dl Wes hour daily for 
about six esr Dee then on alternate day, The time 
chosen for this should be about midway between meals, Cure 
should be taken to keep the parts warmed by the massige well 
covered. 

The sume precuutions should be taken in usi Sees 
as when giving massage. The induced enepaneiien , 
and it is well to employ a battery in which the breaks are very’ 
slow—from two to five seconds, The more rapid interruptions 
are useful, however, but in the hands of an unskilful operator 
may excite pain and apprehension in the patient. The poles 
may be placed four or five inches apart on the muscle, and the 
whole body should be gone over, 

The diet is one of suralimentation. Tn many eases milk 
should form the basis of the diet at first. Karell’s method of 
administration is to be used. (See Milk Cure.) 

In those patients who are obese, anemic, and nervous (or 
even when they are not), in whom the other methods of reduc~ 
tion are of no value, a reduction secured by means of rest and 
a milk diet often succeeds, The milk may be skimmed if nec- 
exsary. The patient is put to bed and placed on a milk and 
genes! diet and then on Pia milk diet. dosh aa 
electricity are employed, patient’s wei; 
it does not decrease, the amount of milk Pp kd to three 
pints or even toa quart a day until the weight has fallen to 
the desired number of pounds, The diet is then emily in- 
creased and the patient by degrees allowed to go about, Di 
tions for the future diet must be given; this should be along 
the lines laid down in the section on ity. 

Tn thin, anemic, exhausted women, who are the ones usually 
treated, the diet is as follows: The patient is put to bed and 
the diet gradually changed from the ordinary diet to a milk 
diet, This is done by giving from three to four ounces of milk 
every two hours, after the Karell method. Then the patient 
is given two quarts of milk in each r hours, The 
amount is divided, and a portion given at ‘hour intervals, 
At the end of the first week a pound of beef is administered 
fn the form of a mw soup, This is given three times a day, 
one pound of beef heing used each day. If desired, this may 
he replaced by peptonized food. (See formulas in the Appendix.) 


E ia 
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administered either with or without malt. No other drags 
are given except as needed to regulate the bowels—caseara, 
aloes, ete, When the patient begins to sit up, strychnin in fall 
doses with iron and arsenic is given. 


SCHEDULE FOR A COMPLETE RESTCURE. 


Until otherwise ond ibeolute rest in bed. mentees bn 2 
copay of dinesee oF treatment. 


ns tae» 30 Hom kena fora map Grae! 20 
PM Brisk entire 

min eget ‘Milk 1} quarts; massage and electricity So- 

Pen 


is 7 21 Gla of sll with whites of two sage 7230 re 
PM ral s 
teen = Ty no 


manganese, or 
a tablespoonful nivochovic sc ‘and sinx 
eae ti = ia a 

The following is a sample schedule! in a marked case in a 
patient of thirty-three: 

‘Patient remained in bed in entire repose. She was fed, 
and rose only for the purpose of relieving the bladder and 
rectum. 

“Oct, 10th: Took one quart of milk in divided doses every 
two hours. 

“ith: A cup of coffee on rising and two quarts of milk 
in divided portions every two hours. A pill of aloes every 
night, which 4 answered for a few days. 

“12th-15th: Same diet, The dyspepsia by this time was 
relieved, and she slept without the habitual dose of chloral. 
The pint of raw soup was added, in three portions, on the 16th. 


* Fat and Blood, p. 146, 


= 
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exists, an ophthulmologist should be consulted. ‘The eye trouble 
may persist long after all other symptoms have disappeared. 

Tie follo following: schedule, abridged from Mitchell, is instructive 
as showing | me method of esting a man ae continued at: his 
business wl ea @ treatment. patient was fifty- 
three years old, a bien tea atieon cry oe 
constant application te business. He had a cough, was greatly 
emaciated, and exhibited numerous nervous symptoms, 

“6 a. 4.3 A tumbler of strong beef-tea made from the Au- 
stralian extract. 

“3 a. a2: Half'a tombler of iron water and breakfast, con- 
sisting of fruit, steak, toes, coffee, and x goblet of milk. 

#330 A. a: A of milk mixed with a dese 
of Loefland’s extract of malt, with six grains of citrate of iron 
and quinin. 

“10 A. Ma: ea: tar “a 

“12 Me: Dressed with as effort as ‘ible; a 
second goblet of i iron and malt waipees him, miata ik 
took him to his office, where he remained two hours, a carriage 
bringing him back. Walking was forbidden. He was then 

iven dinner, preceded by half a tombler of iron water. After 

inner, which included a goblet of milk, the third goblet of milk 
and malt was swallowed, Then a short drive might be taken. 
By 4 o'clock the patient must be undressed and in hed. 

“6p. M.2 The third dose of iron water and a light 
of fruit, bread and butter, and cream, followed by a fourth 
of milk and malt. Two quarts of milk were given in 
to the other food. 

“91. 0: Massage for one hour, followed by beef-soup, four 
ounces, 

“From 125 pounds he went up in six weeks to 133 ida, 
and reached 140 a month and a alt Sater andes continued to 
gain. A year later he was well and strong, and had ceased to 
be what he bad been for years—a delicate man,” 


DIET FOR THE INSANE. 


Feeding constitutes a very important part of the treatment of 
the incane, AU! insane patients teho are below the wlmndard: off 
nutrition should be built mp, and an earnest effort madeto increase 
the weight of the patient. One of the English alienists was wout 
to talk of the “gospel of fatness.” This is best accomplished 


4 Fat and Blow, p. 72. 


eE, 
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ting patients to eat, whereas others seem never to learn how to 
manage them. It must be remembered that an insane patient 
may not eat for reasons that are often easily overcome. He 
may prefer to take his food alone, because he does not think 
himself worthy of eating at the same table or with other 

He may fear that his food has been poisoned, and he should be 
convinced of the fallacy of this by chances who should eat a 
portion before him, or allow him see the food or he 
may be given food that can not easily be poisoned, such as eggs, 
whole tables, and fruit. When the patient’s confidence is 
gained, the battle is generally won. In some cases the delusion 
persists for a long time and can not be dispelled. 

Food should always be served daintily. An insane person 
who may be very much unbalanced may still notice the slightest 
yarutions in ats of eae iat fener ie apt i 
be negligent in this or jents w! ve a sui 
ida taney tha food sho be ceed on Gey er 
be broken. No knives should be allowed, and the food should 
be so served as to require no cutting. An attendant should 
watch those who are apt to bolt their food, and see that it is cat 
fine before serving it. Cases of sudden death have followed the 
driwing of a piece of meat intothe larynx while eating too rapidly. 

Children of very nervous parents and those whose consti- 
tutions are of the nervous type require careful dietetic super- 
vision, and the child should be trained to like the plain and 
wholesome varieties of food, and never be given the highly 
seasoned dishes that so often disturb the digestion of nervous 
children. Milk should form the basis of the diet, and eggs and 
meat should be given in moderate quantities along with cereals 
and the wholesome vegetables, As a rule, infants should be 
kopt on a milk diet for a longer period than other children, and 
the change to a general diet should he made with cantion. Tea 
and coffee, as well as alcohol, should er be forbidden, 
Every effort should be made to nourish the child, and to have 
him fead a wholesome, quiet, out-of-door life. 
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DIABETES MELLITUS. 

Diabetes is a disease of the greatest interest to the student of 
dietetics, for it is alone by the careful regulation of the diet that 
the diabetic’s life is made comfortable and his days prolonged. 
The disease was known to the ancients, but its management 


_. 
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Tt must be remembered that the sugar excreted in the urine 
has not been utilized by the body as food, and that if this 
amount is large, it must be offset by sufficient other food, or 
loss of weight may follow. 

It has been observed that diabetic patients who tke 
quantities of carbohydrates always suffer in the end, and 
Snowe etnies Ua Uy cas ab a 
more than they can di 5 tive proc 
cases, such as impotence, arteriosclerosis, cataract, nerve-changes, 
and the like, are apt to take 

‘The following will serve as a guide to a proper understand- 
ing of the principles underlying the dietetic management of 
diabeties. It should be borne in salen that sha Wishes or 
verts just as much potential into livi us does 
Keiey cance Working or bea the meal apply to the 
Na Torisot ob lhe eartabytealeee etiet 

most ien) cal 
it can be absorbed it must be broken down in the body, by a 
process of fermentation, into soluble ca: tes 5 OF, ly 
speaking, into sugars. This ix aceampli ed the ferment 
dinstase, which ig formed principally in the saliva and he 
creatic secretion, Carpe, is a complicated molecule, and 
wise requires decom) cis leeee ae ae he 

Cane eps it up into grape-sugar and levulose (fruit- 
sugar). If can He Te iekar to ean sit soap pag GTA 
urine directly, wit being broken up. rae and 
lactose (milk-sugar) pass unchanged dirvetly into the ee 

‘These sugars pass the portal vein to the liver. 
amount reaching the liver in this way varies at different times, 
Tn the liver all these sugars are converted into Eine, whieh 
is stored in the organ and is passed into the circu! as it is 
needed. Glycogen is also found in other of the bedy, 
especially in the muscles. The glycogen in the muscles is sup- 
We to the blood in the same way as it is supplied by the liver, 
Before Te eee the glycogen is 
first converted into grape-sugar, as its ie fune- 
tion is concerned, the liver Ee be pa hein 
sugar, from which it is supplied for assimilation by the 
cells as it is needed. Glycogen may be formed from 
teins. Carbohydrates are burnt up by the cells in the prodac- 
tion of force and heat. 

So long as the amount in the blood does not exceed the 
physiologic limit it does not pass out of the body with the 


=>. 


Normally, minute traces 
‘These amounts are so small 










variety 
feipesnger bes iron ides, iris at 
taken, its 5 if 
Sharon if fruit-sugar, levalosuria; if m 
tosuria, The amount necessary to be taken varies g 
the individual is fisting or is taking large quat 
it alo varies with the individual. = 
According to yon Noorden, sugar appears in the 1 
a simple ingestion of— 


Mill > thas 120 
eens, tags tant grams 


These figures are only approximate, and 
taken when the individual is fasting ; the limit is hi 
the stomach contains food. 

Tf an individual is healthy, any amount of starch 
taken withont cansing sugar to appear in the urine. TI 
esses of conversion take so long that sugar can not 
ciroulation in large quantities at a time. When ee 
after starch ingestion, there must be a morbidly 
assimilation limit, and diabetes mellitus should be 
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Milk-sugar may be found at times in the urine of nursing 
women, Glycosuria may be due to various causes, 

these may be mentioned the ingestion of certain 1» Such as 
morphin and amyl nitrite, for example ; to the floor of 
the fourth ventricle, as demon by Bernard's 
famous experiments, may also be a cause. Many nervous dis 
eases and liver disorders predispose to the redeaien of gly- 
cosuria. 

Diabetes mellitus may be produced experimentally by extir- 
pating the paren or by inteleels ee ‘Lesions 
consisting of hyaline degeneration of the is of Langerhans 
prey aes have been deseribed by Opie as appearing in 

iabetes. 

Glycosuria may be said to be caused by an overproduction 
of sugar ; eee poisons or nervous injuries where the gly- 
cogen is su iy esaptied Jako te, relation tivaa SHE xeoer= 
voirs. It may be caused by a lessened consumption of sugar 
by the tissues, as has been shown in experimental pancreatic 
diabetes, and probably in diabetes mellitus in man, It may 
also be caused by a combination of the two factors, as in the 
experimental dial produced by phloridzin, 

Diabetes may be associated with other diseases ; especially to 
be mentioned as important from a dietetic standpoint are obesity, 

t, and nervous diseases. 

Tn formulating a dietary for a diabetic one must ascertain 
definitely whether ss certain diet is harmful or beneficial. Three 
things are of expecial importance = the amount of sugar exereted 
daily, the gain or loss in body weight, and the general condition 
of the patient. 

Tn every instance the amount of sugar produced in twenty- 
four hours is to be estimated, and not merely the pecans in 
the orine, The amount of sugar must always be consi 
along with the dict, lest erroneous conclusions be reached. A 
patient taking a large amount of carbohydrate food will nata- 
rally exerete more sugar than one taking a small amount. Com~- 
parison must be made with previous ol tions made on the 
same patient. The body weight is an excellent index as to the 
progress of the patient. If he is getting sufficient nourishment 
and the disease is not progressing, he will either gain in weight 
or the weight will remain stationary. Changes in diet may 
produce trifling losses in weight; these may be disregarded 
unless they become persistent. 

* To determine whether a case is mild or severe, Seegon and 
a 
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Cases will be observed in which no reoansiesocsars wh 
patient is on the standard diet, bat a will Nearindy wii 
of carbohydrates, Such cases occupy a place midway between 
wil wiass sides to's aie tase Gavan ly 
wil ite tions to proteins. ol cuses, 
glycosuria appears with the er tie, it may be either 


reduced or checked altogether down the spa of 
protein material, Pree aon Linc taken not to starve 
the patient. 


Von Noorden uses the following formulas for recording the 
foregoing : 
Tolerance = standard diet + 0 gm. starch. 
Tolerance = standard diet + 100 gm. meat. 
Tolerance = standard diet-+ z gm. sugar. 


‘These are varied according to conditions, and afford a simple 
and aceurate method of recording the progress of a cise, 

The different varieties of carbohydrates ingested may vary 
in their glycosuria-producing power. Grape-sugar causes the 
gteatest percentage of sugar to a in the urine in the short- 
est time. , maltose, and dextrin very esate resemble 


in this respect. Fruit augments the glyco 
ea oe to am balt ihe cataie Shanti in the same 
ssmcons, 3a all sig seen Bee midway between the two. 
Fat never canses glycosuria, and alechol in moderate amounts 
does not inerense eect 
Exercise affects the gl ‘couuria of diabetes. In early cases, 
when the perm aph ieee lesens the amount of sugar 
in the urine, whereas in old cases and in emaciated patients it 
is increased. It is also increased by mental and nervous excite= 
ment, 


Gilycosuria bears a very close relation to the condition of the 


digestive organs, When there is an: sara ea XE 
tothe lea absorption the amount of suyrar is usually 1 

Acute febrile diseases and chronic diseases acoompaniel by 
fover lessen the amount of sugar in the urine of diabetics, An. 
intresting fact is that glycosuria may disappear when chronic 
interatitial nephritis supervenes. In gouty patients the urine 
may be free from sugar during the exacerbations of the disease, 

Prophylactic Diet.—In diabetic families it is a wise pre 
cantion to limit the ingestion of carbohydrate food. Whether 
or not this has any effect in inhibiting the development of the 
disease is not known. In these families the maintenance of a 


=e 
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he kept from diminishing. Von Noorden takes as a basis the 
fact an average male adult taking moderate exercise con~ 
TT ae eda a a 
gram, ly weight. A man of average weight would, there- 
fore, require 2500 calories. The amount of sugar excreted in 
the urine is not, of course, available for body use, and must be 
made up by additions to the dietary. 

It must be remembered that while carbohydrates are either 
of little or of no nutritive value to the diabetic, in many cases 
they are positively injurious. Von Noonden likens the giving 
of carbohydrate food to a diabetic to the of water into 
a cracked vessel. The tolerance for ca rates of each 
individual must be borne in mind, As a matter of fact, the 
limitation of sugar and starch is easily accomplished, but it is 
difficult to cut them off entirely. Their nutritive value must 
be replaced by meats and fat; most diabetics, contrary to the 
popala® ballad cy fats very well. It has been urged that a 
my anit meat diet predisposes to coma, a theory that is probably 
unfounded, 

‘Von Noorden’s classification and methods, since they are 


A close study of the starch tolerance in these cases is not 
necessary, Care should he taken not to frighten the patient 
into a condition of saccharophobia, as is 20 often done. A 
careful supervision over the patient’s mode of living and a 
regulation of his diet are generally all that are required. 

Minute directions concerning the choice of foods are un- 
necessary in this class of cases, as they usually lead to anxiety 
and denen cA the part of the patient. sig 

Articles of consisting purely or rate 
rnaterial abould be forbidden, and rath Saeed a be 
reduced in amount. 

To be forbidden are: sugar, sweetments, pastry, sweet wines 
(especially sweet champagnes), gruels, dishes made of flour or 
flour preparations (such as macaroni and flour puddings), rice, 


preserves, and sweet jellies, 
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gether, and when this is done, a amount of starch 
(bread and potatoes) may be allowed. Sweet fruits are best 
avoided. or saxin may be used for such 


diet may be increased by the addition of a liter of milk a day, 
and the amount of bread that can be added with safety may 
then be ascertained. 


ity, that all articles 
containing earbohydmtes be cut creat ibe exteptvn/ob breed 


drates should be ascertained. ‘The patient should be t to 


replaced by 30 grams (1 ounce) of 
be thal iGaablets cts eras 

Von Noorden recommends the following quantities of fat- 
containing foods each day: 60 gm. butter, to be taken with 
bread, bread and cheese, and potatoes—480 calories, 10 gm, 
olive oil (with salad, cucumbers, eto, calories ; 30. gm. 
fatty cheese—150 calories; 1 liter milk—390 calories ; 30 gm. 
alcohol—210 calories. This gives a total of 1600 calories, and 


=, 
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the milk cure, as ‘ously 1 may be tried for several 
vwoaks::\ Ia all eaeaeitip wh ie have an abundance of 
rest and a prolonged vacation each year, or several ese eae 
if possible; during which time he should be relieved of all 


unnecessary eare and 5 
Severe Forms of Glycomics ineeata the cases in 
which oars occurs even when all carbohydrates are ex- 


cluded from the diet, These severe forms are usually seen in 


amount of protein also must be redaced. 
‘Von Noorden suggests that in these cases, at least three times 


in « year, and if uarterly, the patient be subjected to 
Ap ietngs treatin Thin Se Wad Sacto ak fe 
a hospital. The periods should cover a month, and during that 


time the patient's diet. must be made up from the articles men~ 
tioned in Tables I. and TV. pages 467 and 470. In some 
cases, but only when necessary, one or two dishes from Table 
IL. (p. 468) may be allowed. The patient should do neither 
mental nor physical work, and should spend most of his time 
in the open air, taking short walks or drives for exercise. In 
the intervals restricted amounts of carbohydrates are to be 
allowed. You Noorden permits any article in Table I. (p. 470), 
always in lange amounts, three or four articles in the quantities 
given in Table IL, the equivalent of from 80 to 120 grams, 
the less the better, of white bread from Table ITT. Milk 
may be allowed in the same quantities as in the cases of mod- 
erate severity. Lange amounts of fat, as previously stated, 
should be insisted npon, and as much as 80 grams of alcohol, 
taken at meal-times in the form of wine, and in addition several 
drinks of brandy or whisky and water daily may be allowed. 

A course of alkaline sulphur water may be taken twice a 
year after the restricted diet, or, if there is pronounced exhaus- 
tion, alkaline muriatio waters may be prescribed. 

Oatmeal Cure in Severe Diabetes—Von Noorden rocently 
published ' a system of treatment by the use of oatmeal which 
he has found of service in severe diabetes, This treatment is 

' Berlin, Min, Woehensehr,, 1908, No. 96, 
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Frerichs noted that marked benefit followed often a visit to 
Carlsbad or to one of the other spas, but that would ust- 
ally reappear in the urine after several months’ He also 
noted the fact that the improvement following the first visit 
was Kae than after subsequent visits. Minkowski, a 
and Naunyn recommend Carlsbad most highly. A) ly a 

amount of benefit on a less rigid diet may be obtained 
at a spa than at home, even when the same water is taken. 
This may be due in large measure to the regularity of the life 
led at the resort. 

Mineral waters taken at home are of comparatively little 
value, and some authorities have seen no benefit follow their 
employment, whereas others recommend that those who are 
unable to visit Carlsbad or any of the other watering-places 
as a bottle of warmed water every twenty-four 
hours. 

‘The mild and the op sy enses are the only ones 
that receive any benefit from use of mineral waters. The 
severe cases derive no benefit from the treatment, and « | 
joumey may do positive harm to a patient in the advan 

of the disease. 

betic Coma.—In the period of actual coma the diet is 
a minor consideration. In cases of threatened coma the trent- 
ment should be energetic, and if the patient is taken in hand 
when the first drowsy or numb feeling occurs, much can often 
be done. The patient should be put to bed and kept absolutely 
quiet. Milk may be given to drink, and von Noorden recom= 
mends also solutions of levulose—50 grams (1% ounces) daily. 
Alcohol should be given in large quantities—a glass of cham- 
pagne or of strong wine eer hour—for the purpose of far- 
nishing an easily utilizable food to the tissues and for maintain- 
ing the heart action. Sodium bicarbonate in large doses—30 
» grams (1 ounce) at a time—has been recommended. If the 
urine is not passed very freely, salt solution should be admin- 
istered subcutaneously, and von Noorden adds from 8 to 10 
cent. of levulose or grape-sugar to the solution, with the 
jope of establishing prompt and free diuresis. The alimentary 
tract should be emptied. Should the patient recover, he should 
be kept at rest for a considerable period. If, previous to the 
onset of coma, he was receiving a diet free or nearly free from 
carbohydrates, he should be allowed a mixed diet, containing 
carbohydrates, proteins, and fat. Care must, however, be taken 

that this diet be not too freely given. 
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Kink AD pees eSB eee Seer The 
amount contained in fresh vegetables is ‘The arti- 
cles of food mentioned in the section on Tnterstitial 


Trephsitia os being cera to the kidney shoul be avoided. 
resh vegetables, fruits, and the unirritating fats should be 

a tee as possible, 

Milk should not be LN altars Riacyeasrieee an ae 
the fluid. "The heart should ee eee 
in these cases a failing heart is possibl cage? 
‘The amount of fold taken should be teluced to} or 1 lex 
daily. In these eases von Noorden recommends particularly 
the use of cream i an Tange eciris a BOONE serunitiae 
to time—say every yer—a water-drin! cover- 
ing three or four weeks may he allowed. For this a the 
alkaline mineral waters are Pienie During this Plseie a 
change of climate or of the place of residence may benefit 


patient. 

In diabetics with marked symptoms of nephritis the diet 
should be such as is indicated to meet the kidvey disonler, for 
the ix from nephritis and its consequences is, as a rule, 

that fats the diabetes, The selection of a suitable 
iet ip. thoes pet is often a difficult task. 

Diabetes and Obesity.—Diabetes and obesity are in 
many cases intimately related. In the majority of instances 
the glycosuria is mild or only moderately severe, and may gen- 
erally be controlled easily by the diet and management i. 
onsly suggested for these eases. Tt must be borne in mind that 
the diet and life are to be so regulated as to prevent any further 
inerease in weight; reduction cures, . however, must not be 
undertaken unless the patient's ‘health is interfered with, and 
never for the sake of appearance, Diabetics bear reduction 
cures poorly, and weakness of the heart, sleeplessness, and often 
albuminuria may follow their employment. Von Noorden 
recommends an increase in physical work, rather than a starva- 
tion diet, when it becomes necessary to reduce « patient. The 
same observer alco calls particular attention to the fact that 
both physicians and patients are apt to disregard the presence 
of small amounts of sugar in the urine when the patient is 
obese. This he regards as a serions error, for the ll amount 
is easily controlled by proy re diet, and the degenerative 
esses that may be fostered si ieee saturation of the 
tissues with sugar may thus be avoided. Moreover, if this is 
not done, the patient is apt to develop arteriosclerosis, farunen- 


[finer 
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Almond cakes and coconut cakes are of considerable value 
as bread substitutes, Konig gives the following analysis of 
sweet almonds = 





Alewronat is a vegetable albumin flour made by Dr. Hund- 
hansen from wheat. Tt is a light-yellowish powder, and con- 
tains from 80 to 10 per cent, of albumin and only 7 per cent, 
of carbohydrate, It was recommended in diabetes by Ebstein, 
who suggests that it be mixed with wheat flour, His formula 
contains considerable starch,—i. ¢., about one-half the amount 
of ordinary bread; and most patients prefer to have half the 
quantity of wheat bread to a double allowance of aleuronat 


Buns and cakes may also be made with the alenronat flour, 
sud they ana ery, pale as aE ace ye ee 
put by Williamson, Recipes will be 
fe ia the rection voted to that sak ject. 


The fa tp ada) ea es 
i fe ee Ne oe ce 


TABLE I. 


First Group.— Unconditionalty Allowable Foods. 

Prok All the muscular the an deer, 
wikl tod Goeadie banks seamed or baled worst or Bath teak Ome bath 
or with mayonnaise Race. = 

‘porte uf uninwla: Tongue, heart, brainy, sweethroads, kidneys, maz 
runboner—sorved with poefainageot misc, 

Presereed meats 1 Dlg sked ny smoked or alted ung, ba 
BE Ay sthery merican canned meat Australian: 

Frat jak? AN" Kinds of trad fohy telled’ ox broiled, prepared withont 


t—, 
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bread-crumbs or crackermes!, and served with any kind of non-farinaceous 


pr uel fy alto wa yah coy icky 

ee eee ag 
Push derivatives Cavlare, cod-liver oll. 

ee ae 


smi Meat 


= Raw or mn any say, bat wil without any admixture of flour, 
of all kinds, animal or A nee 

Freah vegelablee: Groen lettuce, spinach, cucumbers, onion, 

Ii ‘opnty cauliflower, ed an sit ela tabbeee, earl i veseh bea 

The es shay pre. sulted 06 this mote Of preparation, are best 

cooked with meat ogaty or a solution of Liebig’s extract and sal ‘covered 

carer Rie butter, lard, suet, or goose-fat, The addition of four ix not 


Preserved vegetables » Tinned ster ae cucumbers in 
ria ven, 


Spices: ‘Cayenne 
cloves, nutmeg, yall ene a yd a ean fare Pram ba 
a rip ipod chives, karl ae Mai e ove spices coal 
roentage of ca rates, at they are 0 
fool in such sinall doallackte ord this may Ne tleeanted. 
= Clear soups and broths, with ea A tegps pees fresh or dried 
(Jalen clear turtle sou 
raschite, Newfehitel old Camembert, Gorgonzola, and) all other 
me or seatid cream cheeses, 

‘Beverages; All kinds of natural or artificial carbonated waters, either clear 
or with lemon-juice and siccharin or glycerin, or with rum, cognac, whisky, 
guck; cherry brandy, plum brands, Nordhusr, rye whisky, et i 

Monelle or Khine wines, claret, or Burgundy in amounts presctibed by. the 
physician, Coffe, black or with eream, without sugar, but sweetened with 
saccharin if desired. Tes, clear or with cream or rum. 


TABLE IL 
Second Group.— Foods Permissitle in Moderate Quantities, 


These contain carbohydrates, bat in so little amounts that they need not be 
considered, und demand ‘no compensation by m reduction in the ‘allowance of 
bread. Someof the articles contain a rather large Percentage of carbohydrates, 
but the absolute quantity in which they are consumed is 

The amounts here given have been fixed by ete experince and it 
will seldom be found necessary to increase them. Of the dis here le 
when they are allownd at all, only a few—from two to four—are to be sel 
a ee It iv possible in this way to secure great variety in the patient's 


Seanad parts of animals: Calve® liver, giblet—ap to 100 grams, 

Soumee Liver sau prefembly the fatter kinds, liver suusge with 
wt ick pudding—9 =i grams Meat musage—80 grams, German sin~ 
sage, Frankfurter svuemge, and the bike, brawn, head-cheese, sau 
—100 grams. 

Potties: Pitéde-foie gras, potted beef, ham, tongue, slmon, lobster, an~ 
chories, eto—onehalf to one tablespoonful. 

English mues, such as Worvestershire, Hurvey, beefstenk, anchovy, lobster; 
shrimp, Indin soy, China soy—one teaspoonful. 

‘Croam, from four to six tablespoontitls a day, 


Cocoa, prepared without sugnr—25 grama, 
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ong st fs, Bian Cheddar, Se 


grams; Cheshir 

Wee ire eee £8 ewer a 
turniprrooted celery, 
ore poche te ony rhe ule 1) arieboke sre pes 
5 medium-sized mushrooms; 1 tithe aAlRe atta 
Poin 

jay eerste we er wher tl roger peop 
Geet walnuts; 6 hazelnuts; 3 almonds; a thin slice of cocoanut; 8 

Fresh fevite: \ thin slice of melon; 1 Mh tert 3 1 or 1} peaches; 
Nemscetal raspberries or Metric nfl of crn eee 
gages; 12 cherries; one-half of a pear; corresponding amounts 
of other fresh fruits, 

TABLE Til, 
Third Gronp—Conlionally Aloable Foods, 


‘The condition under which dishes from the following table are is 
tha a rae sabe dete fromthe sfoance bed ‘amounts 


certain carbohydrates , milk-sugar, fruit-sugar, etc. ‘be allowed 
han of earch, mae te Tinkes given Pie peeing ble oer in 
here if they are eaten in large quantities, an account be 
of the carbobydmates which they contain: 

1 liter of milk (sweet, sour, or buttermilk). 

1} liters of kumiss, prepared in the Russian way. 

10 14 liters of enh siesen ted ae at Nene veo dau Rid eneenad tr 
the mbinion of ang of sugar. 


60 grams of rye bread, Graham bread, of Hambui 
15 grams of Westphalian pum peroickeL eee 
it bread, 


35 grams of zwieback and simple made without sugar, 
30 grams of inh cakes of various sorts, 

30 grams of cao" (Stollwerck's). 

50 grams of chocolate (Stollwerck's). 

40 grams of chocolate (French make). 

40 grams of chestauts shelled or 0 grams unshelled. 

35 grams of cane-sugar, brown sugar, or reck-cai 

35 grams of sweet preset 

40 grams of fruitengar, 

40 grams of milksugar. 

50 grams of fruitjam. 

40 grams of honey. 

40 gums of rw Bape tiage ne cs 


50 grasa Ht Sent, youn Vaann (weg hed 7 
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cabbage, green beans, pee ae strawberries, raspberries, 


currants, also a ulan oeseee ema 

Forbidden ly AT et nll Saletan 
bread is allowed in moderate quantities according to the phy- 
sician’s orders ; sweet potatoes, rice, tapioca, arrow-root, si 
grits Tegumesy green peas, cabbage, sweet fruity ey cially 
grapes, a cherries, peaches, apricots, plums, and dried of 


@ 

Tints — Alomed in ony ity: Water, soda-water, twa, 
and coffee. Of wines: Bordeaux, Rhine wine, Moselle, Aus- 
trian and Hungarian table wines—in a word, all wines that are 
not sweet and fat do not contain more than the average amount 


Allowed in moderate quantity : Milk, bitter beer, unsweetened 
almond milk, lemonade without sugar. 

Forbidden’: Champagne, sweet beer, cider, fruit-wine, sweet 
lemonade, liqueurs, fruit-juices, water-ices, eorbets, cocoa, and 


chocolate: 

Sir William Roberts’ list! is as follows : 

Sanotioned, Forbidden, 

Butcher's meat. All saccharin und firinareous foods 
Poultry and game. Bread, potatoes, 
Fish. Rice, tnpiocs, ago, arrow-root, maca~ 
‘Cheese. oni, te, 
Eggs. Tumips, carrots, parnips, beans, and 
Butter, fat, and oil. 
Broths, soups, and jellies made with- iver (contains: 

‘out meal or sugar, ), and, for the sane rea 
fsa os ances 00, 
Broceoli, aproute, contain enormous: 
Latoet wae ane 
Celery. 

Substitutes for Bread, The “pudding” of crabs and lob 
Brn-cake, gluten bread (and meal) 
*aneod es ae Dy Allineet fruits, a» apples, poars, my 
‘Torrefied " or charred ee. emps, 
Bevensors. 


orn ing: itter alo. 
Bid al wl y (in small quan- baer ales and porter, 
un 
T Lee ), chocolate 
ee 
water, potassium bitertrate water. 
‘From Yeo, Food in Health and Disease, p, 398, 


ee 


— Sa 
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Germain See allows': 


1. All kinds boiled 
fener or roasted. Ham, bacon, 
peek Fd nd nd np dt Sr 


Dujardin-Beaumctz* adopts with little modification the 
dietary of Bouchardat : 


aspera emg pp toes cooked in the oven for 


saps mae Seats in posta paaiases 
“Allows — Kinds of animal fo, fish, eon ‘and erustacea, and cautions 
against the use of sauces contains 
Man chroot top taal) pac pel Dear ead 
wis spinacl sorrel cal 
asparagus, Loe artichoke, dandelion, and all salads, a! 
“ Rove tnt earrt torips, and alow nly wall quanto of onion 


Ce frnite but gooseberties. 

Wades i tavereges eine, ratred with a nelaeal alkaline waters ight i 
fosions ‘fea an coffee, if required, ewestened with glyoeria, bat without 
suger aod i 

“ “Abt rier the (hn, iter infusions as of quasi an einchona 

“As spetaltios bo tecte aide uri tn a on ole jeg 

4 ies he poise sardines in oil in om 

fla e hareng saure a Ta. Noryionne:* 


Bouchardat’s list’ is as follows: 


Sanctioned. Forbidden. 
All kinds of meat (150 to 200 gm. of All substances rich in carbohydmtes, 
fat daily), cooked in any way, but Milk. 
without meal or sugar. 
All kinds of fish. 


Cabbage, lettuce, sploachy artichokes, 
imgns, green beans, etc. 

Peaches and strawberrien 

Substitute for bread: gluten bread. 


‘From Yeo, Food in Health ond Disease, p. 398. 1 Ibid, p. 899, 
+ Did, p. 80, 
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oritamr seta 


Cantani’s is a very exclusive diet-list :* 


Sunetioned. Perbidden. 
Meats and animal fats of all kinds (at Liver. 
all }- Batter, ax it contains traces of lactose. 
Fish of all kinds. Cheee. 
Lobsters. Milk. 
Olive oil (instend of esl at ae and saccharin foods 


Exgs (in milder cases) rely. 
ggg teiy ee 
cakes (onl com 

cn noe eaiinly dpe wis 


Bevenars 
Lt Mer Larrea Lemonade. 
Chocolate. 
rea “bint to. a me of oe 
strong wines and add 


eon cetsote pak re Fes (ta varers ska 
alcohol daily. si * 

Red wine. 

Tea and coffee in small quantity in 

milder cases, 


Ebstein? maintains that every case should be individualized. 
The food he prescribes depends on the age and individuality of 
the patient. For thin persons he prescribes more fat than for 
corpulent ones, 
ey Se rer en oa ees 

Te if as eon litle fat ham, or some German sausage (if re 


Iran's ix needed between this meal and dinner, let it be a cup of 

pene ae ce ak ae, 
eee eee with yoll ‘or or harrow (the marrow-bone Is boiled for 
half an jin pit the marrow), Some peptone may be added 


the broth. 
Meat (180 free from bone), roasted, boiled, or stewed—beef, maut- 
on Fig ei bp (fat ment preferred). 
‘egy, not flour, 

vi with much fat ces of leguminous plants Salads 

drove chap a ‘oil, and some 
The food should be well salted: ara apiced. 
iam or cheese, or an orf, caviar 
Bread, 30 to 50 grams; with butter, to 30 = 
Apples, pears and "stooe-fruit” are allowed in stall quantities 
From Yeo, Fuad in Health and Dieewse, p. 400. 1 Thi, p ADI. 





From Yeo, Pood in Health and Diseree, 
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grilled with purée of groon vegetables. 
Finnan grilled and eaten with fresh 
Sole, fried in butter, or grilled and eaten with fresh butter. 
Hering, fresh, fried or grilled, and eaten with butter or with mustard 
sauce. 
Mackerel, ki 
Salmon, ' 
Coase, stoked and grilled, eaten with fash bute. 
Beverugee coffee, cocoa, with or without succharin and cream, 
Dine Sar ia ee Rata anuat = 
le 5 green as ly 
sorrel, | a tomato, game soup, hare soup, 
sy lr te let soup i sry dy ih 


1b and lobster with green salad. Green salads with cream and oil 
Beek ates vert Sgt pea chicken, di wild fowl, 
noutton, veal ey, 
hes ‘ys 2 


stitutes for bread mony be utilized in the preparation of many dishes 


Sydenham said : ‘Great eaters are liable to gout, and of these 
the costive more especially. Eating as they are used to at 
when in fall exercise, their digestion is naturally impaired. 
Even in these cases simple gluttony and the free use of food, 
although common incentives, by no means as frequently pave 
the way for gout as reckless, inordinate drinking.” This state- 
ment is as near the truth as anything that has been said since. 

Ibe canes HP ghatane tata ecmnaslera then as due to the 
following : 
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1. Alcoholism, of which Garrod wrote ; “ With an absence 


oO ing ; the one usually, however, accompanies the 
other in those who suffer from “exposure to luxury.” Food 
unearned by physical exertion is the food that usually causes 
the trouble, although gout occasionally oceurs in athletes who 
take an abundance of exercise. The latter class of patients 

nerally suffer for the sins of their ancestors, for gout follows 
the old Mosaic law. 

3. Heredity.—Gout, as is well known, is a family disease, 
and presents itself either as true gout or in the form of an 
arthritic or rheumatic tendency. 

4, Indigestion is Stole ee in the causation of gout, 
Tt has been said that “Gout is generally acquired with the help 
of a sound stomach,” but the stomach rarely remains sound for 
any length of time. . 

5. Constipation is a factor not to be overlooked. The soo 
not only prove to be costive, but suffer from the effects of the 
constipation, a fact to be borne in mind in arranging diet-lists 
for the gouty. 

6. Workers in lead are especially prone to gout. Mental 
work, while it does not cause gout, may lead to it indirectly. 
As Ewart says: “It does not fulfil the letter of the law that we 
shall carn our own bread by the sweat of our brow.” 

A discussion of the many theories advanced as to the causa~ 
tion of gout is beyond the province of this book, and would 
lead us ont of the field of dietetics. For these reasons the 
reader is referred to the text-books on the subject, and to the 
works of Garrod, Duckworth, Ewart, and others. 

The arrangement of the diet for the gouty is attended by 
many difficulties. The disease itself must be understood thor= 
oughly, and the constitution, disposition, and habits of the 
patient must all be taken into consideration. If he is afflicted 
with any of the diseases to which the gouty are prone, these 
diseases must also be taken into account, for, as will be pointed 
out, they influence largely the choice of the diet. 

In general it may be stated that a varied and simple diet of 
plainly prepared foods is the best. Sydenham wrote: “The 
more closely I have thought upon gout, the more I have 
referred it to indigestion.” This suggests the second indica- 
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tion—the relief of dyspepsia. Anythi a Ag aah! 
digestion of os aa to His comfort 


Them of urea, geese of al : the ie 
non-ni ous: le will not cause can 
ie the most suitable diet, since recta. 
utaol vical ihe lngeion of solilest.prossin Tf an 


proteins, it may be stated that m ite quantities of plainly 
ly meats may generally be allowed. 
Starchy foods are not reef to the average gouty 


acid fereaton ee is a ofl its ingest E. is 

ity dy: ies both starch an r in, vorsiia 
phate +r there is no indigeetion, fey may be allowed in 
moderation, 

Fat, as a rule, is to be avoided; this will, however, be 
governed by the amount of indigestion it causes. This last 
rule holds true of any form of food. Browned fat is the form 
digested with most difficulty, and for this reason fried foods, 
such as fish, bacon, ete., as well as the browned fat from roasted 
mate Wr Rober Semen tha i sal 

ir W. rts t gout ients nse salt 5} 
ingly, whereas in lithuric prea Savaae that it be eel fi 
as lange quantities as the palate will tolerate. 

Wator in lange quantities ix usually advisable. Tt may be 
taken hot, with the meals, with very good results, If it inter- 
feres with digestion, it may be taken between the interval of 
eating, when the stomach is empty. 

ive Treatment.—Individuals with a gouty ten- 
deney will om well to follow a dietary such as is for 
chronic gout. Children of gouty parents or of gouty 
should eg a carefully each diet fiat Childhood, 
Sugars should invariably be used sparingly, and all sweets 
must be avoided, Alcohol should be prol ibited, and tea and 
coffee taken only moderately, if at all. In a general way a 
simple varied diet should be advised, This caution will not, 
however, wa rule be observed unless an attack of the disease 
has occurred. 


& 


ae “prea er in a3 


The return to the customary diet should be 
and the food given be suited to the 


Visi, De walttiel Sieke sold bo cleat 
ishes and pastry being forbidden. Egys, sweetl 
tanker, pateige, mab, and the like may be 
patient should be given definite directions as to 


able, and if he can be tanght to have an eye to 
may be permitted to manage his own diet toa 


- mp ; 
food, all rich and in tible dishes being prohibited 
is often a line Seal is ng eld to 
articles of diet, and this will largely influence their use. 
rule, howevor; the following outline will suffice for the guic 
of tho patient 

Sonps of the plainest sorts may be taken, ¢s 
consisting largely of vegetables. Yeo has 
vegetable purées to which beefextract has been added 
them a flavor of meat. Milk is valuable in all cases, and 
it disagrees it may de skimmed, peptonized, or diluted 
carbonated water. Bicarbonate of soda may be added wh 





> 
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is desired to make the milk alkaline, One to five grains to the 
ounce should be used, according to requirements. 

‘Moat and lah maybe taken daily, ly not at the same 
meal. Fresh beef, mutton, and the like are the most suitable 
meats, and poultry may be allowed for the sake of variety. 
Exgs may be taken in moderation. 

Twice-cooked meats should be avoided, as should dried, 
smoked, or pickled meats, as well as pork and veal. Garrod 
allows bacon at breakfast, but fats are, ax a tule, to be avoided. 
Under care conditions, when the patient’s nutrition is poor, 


they may be given if 

Only, y A ighter varieties of fish should be given, boiled 
being preferred to fried fish, Oysters and clans may be taken, 
the hard portion being discarded. Salt fish, as well as mackerel, 
salmon, eels, and all other heavy fish, should be prohibited, 
Cmbs, lobster, shrimp, and the like, as well as sauces, are usu- 
ally to be avoided. 

Vegetables when they are easily digested, may be permitted. 
Peas, beans, potatoes, artichokes, salsify, onions, turnips, greens, 
cauliflower, and cabbage are all allowable, as are likewise celery, 
lettuce, and similar green vegetables, Carrots and beets, 
because of the sugar they contain, and asparagus, tomatoes, 
rhubarb, and sorrel, on account of their acids, are best avoided. 
All preserved and piekled aes as well as the coarse and 
fibrous portions of all v les, are to be omitted from the 
dietary. 

Frit is best taken in the morning or during the interval 
between meals. Tt should, as a rule, be avoided during the 
Intter part of the day, after full meals, or with wine. Among the 
most suitable fruits for the zoty de oranges and grapes. Baked 
apples or stewed fruit may be tal ‘The sweet ju cout the latter 
is, however, best avoided. Garrod advises Thea avoidanee of all 
stone frnits, but allows baked apples and pears, and strawberries 
sparingly, Fe suggested that bicarbonate of soda be 
taken with stewed fruit to correct the acidity. Opinions differ 
regarding the use of fruit by the gouty. If any particular 
fruit disagrees with a patient, it should, of course, “be avoided. 
Patients often manifest ii respecting fruits, and 
these furnish a guide as to their suitability. 

Tf there is tendency to gouty attacks, a return to a milk diet 
for a few days or to a very tli milk an fh ie diet, is often 
effective. This may also be employed with in gustro- 
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For chronic and debilitated cases: Kissingen, Homburg, 
Baden-Baden, Bourbonne-les-Bains, Hi: or Wiesbaden. 

For long-continued domestic use in mild cases; Guesbtibel, 
Salvatorquelle, or Vals. 

A the American edna be mentioned: Hot 
Springs, a.; Hot Springs, ; Hot Springs, N. C.; Mt. 

lemens, peso BANG 52) N. M.; Sweet Spri Pa; 
Capon Springs, . Va; wood i Colo. + Ceronatle 
Springs, lo. 5 Sarstoga Spriogs, N. Y.; White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. ; Bedford, Va. 

Osler recommends the following : American—Saratogu, Bed 
ford, and White Sulphur. Fnglis juxton and Bath. Freneh 
—Aix-les-bains and Contrexeville, German—Cuarlsbad, Wild- 
bad, and Homburg. 

Alcohol and Gout.—There is probably but little doubt 
as to the injurious effect of alcohol in gouty subjects, and it 
serves not only as a predisposing factor, but as an exciting 
cause. If the patient has never nsed alcohol or used it but 
sparingly, and if it is not needed especially as a stimulant, it 
should be excladed entirely from the dict. On the other hand, 
if the patient has beon habituated to the use or abuse of aleohol, 
its withdrawal is often followed by serious consequences, This 
is most true in those who are weak, whose cireulation is poor, 
or whose stomach demands an alcoholic stimulant before it be- 
gins work. Sydenham said: “The old saw is that if you drink 
wine you will have the goat, if you do not, the gout will have 
you”’—in other words, “ while it may be good for the putient, 
it is bad for the disease.” 

Alcohol is contraindicated in acute gout except in the weak 
and aged. In subscute gout and in chronic gout aleohol should 
be avoided wherever posible, When its use ix necessary, the 
best form of aleobol for these irate is undoubtedly well- 
matured pure whisky sufficiently diluted with water. The daily 
allowance should he placed as low aa possible—two ounces or 
double that quantity in some cases should ordinarily suffice. 
Good old brandy or gin may be substituted for the sake of 
variety, Wines and malt liquors are best avoided, but curious 
idiosyneracies in regard to them exist. The choice of a wine 
for the gouty is a matter of personal taste and experience. All 
very eweet or acid wines are injurious. Ewart gives the fol- 
lowing rules for choosing wines, and says that the are those 
with a “moderate pereentage of aleohol and of ether ; least pos- 
sible degree of acidity ; freedom from unfermented sugar, as far 

31 


ar 
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sparingly, while starches and fats are usually best avoided. 

‘he management of these cases is essentially the same as if 
gout were not present. 

Gouty Obesity.—The management here is similar to that in 
other conditions. Ebstein regards obesity in the gouty as an 
unfavorable symptom, and recommends meat and fat and re- 
duces the carbohydrate food to the smallest possible amount, 
His theory is that the fats protect the metabolisma of the pro- 
teins to a smaller than do the starches and sugars. 


Open-air life—horeback riding oF other outdoor exercise—is 
advisable. An occasional visit to Marienbad, Carlsbad, or a 
similar resort is often beneficial, 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS (ARTHRITIS DEFORMANS), 
_ In this disease the diagnosis should be beste Bra ae 


gouty, 
Diet apparent); no in the etiology of the disease. 
As in any sis sec vntoefer aaa is 


y 5 
tient must needs lead a sedentary life; as a result of the latter 
voatipe ton is apt to exist, and must be corrected. 

Garrod recommends a considerable quantity of meat to be 
taken in a well-mixed diet, Alcohol bas apparently no in- 
flisenba "otha  Siodane) sdk eile Rea oct ORD cated 
may be used, if desirable, to support the patient’s nee 
The chief dietetic indication is the avoidance of anything 
will cause indigestion. 

OBESITY. 


Obesity is one of the conditions for which the physictan is 
frequently asked to preseribe a diet eure, He ay therefore, 
be thoroughly informed concerning its causation, its manage 
ment, and the reasons for and sits redneing any given case. 

There is probably no condition that has more widely 
discussed by laymen of both ancient and modern times than 
obesity, for no disease is more thoroughly associated in the lay 
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there was a close relation between obesity and weak heart, and 
he made abundant contributions to the literature on the cor- 
rect management of these diseases. t 

The causes of obesity are o well known as to require 
only passing mention, About 50 per cent, owe their primary 
origin to fecetienry causes, Women are more frequently 
affected than men, With the advance of years, in some there 
is a tendency to accumulate fat. Overeating and over-drinki 
have been named as causative factors, especially when combi 
with a quiet, sedentary life. 

The fats and the carbohydrates are the principal elements in 
the diet that are apt to be converted into fat; but proteins also, 
if the supply exceeds the demand and assimilation is active, 
will be converted into bedy-fit and stored up in the subcutane- 
ous tissues, The liver and the heart are also converted into 
storehouses for fat, and later there may be a fatty degeneration 
of both organs, as well as of tle coats of the arteries, 

The dangers accompanying the exeessive accumulation of fat 
are manifold, and include a large number of diseases that 
be influenced by it either directly or indirectly. These will be 
discussed when the indications for reducing the weight of pa- 
tients are considered. Weak heart, anemia, gout, diabetes 
are among the most frequent diseases associated with obesity. 

Treatment.—It is necessary, in attempting to treat this 
condition to distinguish between the cases that are plethorie and 
those that are anemic. One should, moreover, consider each 
case carefully, before reduction is decided apon. ‘The condition 
of the blood, of the heart, and of the liver, and the rate of 
increase in the patient’s weight, should all be considered, 

The general appearance of the patient—whether the 
metry of the is preserved or whether it is di hy 
fat ites ae to be studied. More important still is the 
condition of the functions of the body and the state of the 
nervous system. Of especial value is it to learn the amount 
of distarbance of respiration and of circulation. 

The age of the patient is a factor of paramount importance, 
In persons under twenty reduction cures should not, as a rule, 
be used, but the diet should be so arranged that there will be 
no increase in the amount of fat deposited. When the weight 
is to he reduced, it should be done very gradually, and when 
from five to fifteen pounds have been lost, a season of rest 
should follow. The period of restricted diet should not exceed 
four or five weeks, 
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to it. If these patients are not reduced the 

poole they wl one haan afer abhor ui 

ind some one who will—generally a quack who eb. 
harm tha goby hie ethos and vice When the per- 


sonal aj can be used as an t for the regulation 

of the an Be eS ee ysician has a hold 

upon the patient that he can pearéal Sey oe wats 
he may often prevent an eet of a troublesome 


amount of fat in after years aa instruction of the 
pelle ee as it must be practised by that par- 
ticular individual. puts it, “ Corpulence can only 
Homann eer by a permanent change of life nd dish 
regulated by physiologic princip 

There are certain objections that may be raised to reduction 
in women. The loss of the abdominal fat may lead to consti- 
pation, to hernia, to gustroptosis, to dislocation of the kidney, 
and even of the uterus. Von Noorden states that these patients 
may develop gull-stone colic, which probably results from the 
pressure of the clothing on the liver, causing interference with 
the flow of bile, and consequently favors the formation of gall~ 
stones. So long as the patients are obese the pressure exerted 
by the elothi is usually trifling and does not fall directly on 
the liver, ig bjections to reduction cures in women are 
more marked in st tha | in the more advanced cases. 

A much discussed point is whether it is possible to reduce 
any special part of the body more ra idly than the remaining 

rts. This is a method often t by women who have 

roe several children and who have deposits of fat in the 
abdominal walls, causing an unsightly Rosine of As abdo- 
men. If the fat is reduced slowly, every fide Cui the body, 
including usually the abdomen as well, will be reduced simu 
Sasa Tf it is reduced rapidly, it seems to be removed 


duction. Von Noorden had one arm of an obese whi mas- 
saged for six weeks. At the end of that time the arm that had 
been massaged had increased one and one-half centimeters in 
circumference, whereas the arm that had not been massaged 
remained the same. 

Massage of the abdomen during a reduction eure may exert 
a beneficial effect by relieving the constipation, which is apt to 
be troublesome. Exercise is still more potent, particularly for 
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The suggestions for treatment made by Oertel are most 
useful, and will be given further on. For patients where com= 
pensation is perfect, but whose bodies are obese to a degree that 
seems to the physician to indicate a rapid reduction 
cure may be instituted. Where there is beginning failure of 
compensation, Groedel, of Nauheim, von Noorden, and others 
recommend doses of digitalis, to be followed by a some- 
what rapid redaction, This may be effected by an; , 
but, according to the anthors just named, those methods involy- 
ing the use of salines should be avoided. ‘The amount of fluid, 
as well as the food, must be limited. The reduction is best 
undertaken at a sanitarium. For the first few weeks four or 
five pounds a week may be removed, and after that about that 
many a month. 

‘The worst cases are those in which edema occurs 
with obesity, In these cases, as a rule, not much is to be 
hoped for, and a reduction care in the ordinary sense of the 
word should not be undertaken, These peaks do not gen- 
erally have any great desire for food, and hence the amount of 
liquid consumed should be the point of especial consideration. 
‘The heart should be stimulated, and later, if ible, exercises 
should be begun. Digitalis is, of course, of greatest use in 
these cases. The food need not, as a rule, be limited, unless, 
as improvement sets in, fat be deposited; this is not, however, 
apt to be the case, 

Diseases of the Respiratory System.—These are to be con- 
sidered principally in their relation to the circulation, and what 
has been said of heart diseases applies with equal trath to these, 
The most frequent Fiji disturbances are adherent pleuriay 
and emphysema. A kyphosis, by suspeetg the chest space, 
may also prove troublesome. A reduction of the body weight 
often brings about a marked improvement in these cases, 

Bronchitis in fat, and especially in elderly, patients is apt to 
he very troublesome. Tn ripe hig ro a very resistant bron- 
chitis, which does not yield ei to drugs or to climatic treat- 
ment, occurs every winter. In these cases a reduction of the 
body weight, by allowing the patient to breathe deeply and 
with ease, will often be of more assistance in effecting a cure 
than all other measures combined, 

Chronic and interstitial nephritis is also a disease in whieh 
the patient must either be reduced or at least the amount of 
food and drink be so limited as to prevent any further inerease 
in weight. (See the section on Diseases of the Kidney.) 


patient -m k 
that It n be 
Saal Lyn ov Wear decoy or 
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where, in addition to being reduced in weight, they learn the 
art of living as well. Tn others it is better to prescribe short 
courses at various intervals. These may be of four or five 
weeks’ duration, and after the patient has lost from five to fif- 
teen pounds, he may be allowed some freedom in the interval. 

Exercise is of the greatest importance, - should be carried 
iat aphens ither el rn or hill, 
in the open air, as ‘ing either on und or ay 
as suggested by Oertel, is to be preferred my 
gymoasium training. In eeawen towns in prentdhenareadir 
and Switzerland, as well as in this country, what are known as 
“terrain cures” have been established ; in these the paths are 
marked according to distance and as to the gmde. The patient 
is carefully instructed by the physician as to how far he is to 
walk and en what grades. Similar walks may be planned by a 
physician anywhere if the country is of such a nature as to 
permit it. amount of exercise should be carefully regulated, 
and the distance to be walked, rather than the ‘ita that is to 
be spent in walking, clearly outlined. 

Tn cases with weak hearts prognosis is of especial importance. 
According to Oertel, if there is hydremia or circulatory dis- 
turbance, the prognosis will be governed by the difference in 
the quantity of fluid taken and the amount of urine excreted. 
For two days the patient should take as much fluid as he has 
been accustomed to, and the amount, as well as the quantity, of 
urine excreted, noted. For two days more the amount of fluid 
should be reduced to from 700 to 1000 ec., and the urine 
should again be measured. If with the reduced amount of 
fluid the urine is equal in quantity to, or larger than, the amount 
of liquid ingested, it is a sign that the heart power is not ex- 
cessively weak and that the kidneys are in fair condition, and 
a favorable prognosis may be given, providing the proper regi- 
men be followed out. If the amount of urine excreted is less 
than the quantity of water ingested, the prognosis is unfavor- 
able. If the urine is only slightly less, this may be 
as an actual increase, as from 18 to 20 per cent, of that taken, 
as well as the amount in the solid food, is given off with res- 
piration, perspiration, etc, If there is arteriosclerosis, fever, 
or diabetes, the prognosis is unfavorable, 

Prophylaxis of Obesity.—In all persons with a heredi- 
tary tendency to obesity, and in all obese persons who have 
become thin, prophylactic measures should be undertaken. ‘These 
consist in an avoidance of fat-forming foods, and, if necessary, 


==! 
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(3) Little or no diminution in the supply of liquids below 
the physiologic amount (1500 ¢.c.—3 pints). 

(6) Where there is obesity in anemic patients, viz., serous 
plethora, the diet should aim at— 

“(1) An increase ini the quantity of proteins, 

(2) A diminution ia the amount of fat-forming substances, 
and eventually— 

**(3) A decrease in the amount of fluid. 

“ 6 Where there is obesity in adults with hydremic mp 
toms, in whom not only the amount of protein, but alse ¢! 
abnormally increased amount of fat is slowly wasting away, 

requiro— 
ata} An increase in the amount of protein taken, 

(2) A sufficient amount of fat and carbohydrates or even 
an increase of sume to prevent the falling off of fat. 

*(3) A diminution in the amount of fluid taken.” 

Oertel lays particular stress on the fact that dietetic rules 
should be based upon changes in the heart, and consequently of 
the circulation. Both the a alte and the quantity of food and 
drink should be considered. If the circulation is disturbed, 
small excesses, either in food or in drink, will give rise to 
distress. The most noticeable gymptoms are a feeling of op- 

jon, palpitation of the heart, and difficulty in breathing. 
th pronounced cases of disturbances of the circulation, if too 
hearty a nical has been indulged in, death may follow slight 
exertion. In these eases death is due to paralysis of the heart, 
The effect of the meals on the circulation must be observed 
carefully, the amount of disturbance following a meal will 
determine the size and the number of meals that must be taken, 

The aim of the treatment is to furnish food and exercise in 
such amounts that the body fat may be burnt up and thus the 
needed reduction of weight take , while at the same time 
the body and heart are strengthened. This ean be done only 
hy a careful study of each case. In a word, the physician 
must discriminate letween those eases in which the respiratory 
and circulatory apparatus have not been disturbed, and where 
the muscular apparatus is in such condition that a considerable 
amount of bodily exercise may still be taken, and those cases 
in which the blood is poor, where advanced venous stasis 
nsluces the absorption of oxygen in the lungs to a minimam, 
and where slight museular exertion exhausts vie oxygen, inter~ 
feres with respiration, and gives rise to dyspneie symptoms, 
In the first class a liberal amount of fat and carbohydrates may 


a 










‘The amount of material burnt in the body 
2500 to 3500 calories, and the difference between 
by the food and the total amount used is ts 
stored up in the body, and the patient loses weig 

Oertel Jays particular stress on limiting the 
taken. He regards 1500 cc, as the physiologic 
allows more than this—from 1800 to c, 
tall patients or when there ix fever. In still 
reduces the amount to from 750 te 1200 ec. 

‘The solid food is to be taken in several «mall 
liquids are to be taken only in the intervals be 
Soups are not permitted, Five or six meals are gi 
ey frequency obviating the necessity for eating 
meals. 


sit : 4 
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Tf the patient is anemic, the breakfast should be of sufficient: 
size, but should not include either tea or coffee, 

Oertel regards exercise as of as much importance as diet, 
In the average case he advises from four to five hours’ outdoor 
exercise daily, taken in the morning and afternoon. If the 
patient can not take that much—and he mrely can at first—he 
is given exercises of increasing length and severity until the 
required amount is reached, The Liskges should be made 

ually, and should depend entirely on the patient’s condition. 
| eens oH the distance he is to walk, and not the time 
in which he is to do it, for if the latter is done, a lazy patient 
may do much less than is necessary, whereas the energetic or 
ambitious patient may overexert himself. 

Oertel insists on the exercise being taken in the open air and 
on the careful regulation of the amount by the ian. 
Where it is ible, as it is at some of the Continental resorts, 
the paths should be of four different grades, These are as 


follows : 





A pedometer may be used to measure the amount of walking 
done, and furnishes a convenient means of preseribing walking 
exercises. Care should be taken to use only a reliable instru- 
ment, for some are very inaccurate, The amount of exercise is 
regulated according to the state of the patient’s heart, his gen- 
eral strength and condition, and also ax to whether he is pleth- 
oric or anemic, Any complications that exist must also be 
taken into account, 

If the patient is plethoric and the heart is in condition, 
he may be ordered to take walks of the first second 
at the outset, the distance prescribed being about that which an 
ordinary individual would walk in from one and one-half to 
two hours. This amount should be divided up between the 
morning and afternoon, as circumstances may warrant, The 
return course is not taken into account. The patient should be 
allowed to consume as much time as he requires in walking this 
distance. Care should be taken to avoid overexertion. Days 
of rest may be interspersed as the need for them arises. The 
distance may be lessened or increased, according to the case, 
The patient should use the paths of the fourth grade only when 
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meat of various kinds, boiled or broiled beef, veal, game, or 
fowl, not too fat ; salad or easily digested vegetables at disere~ 
tion; likewise fish cooked without much grease; 25 grams 
{about 1 ounce) bread or some farinaceous food—at most, 
‘oie ee f ban tek peace pales td ae ls 
to 6 ounces), or ially ageli’s 
method), For drink, one-sixth to one-fourth of a liter (6 to 8 
ounces) of light wine or beer; water. 

“Aflernoon: Again, 150 to 200 c.c, (5 to 6 ounces) of coffee 
or tea, with about one-fourth of a liter of water (one-half pint) 
and 25 to 50 grams (1 to 2 ounces) of bread if there is any 
desire for it. 

“Evening: Meat as at noon, or 25 grams (about 1 
ounce) of bread, and possibly a ‘call ees of cheese, salad, 
or fruit, Beverage, wine, with or without water, or beer, best 
taken some time after the meal—ap to 300 to 500 e.c. (} to 1 
pint). Delicacies, oysters, caviare, etc, by reason of their 
nourishing qualities, may be eaten between or before meals, but 
80 that they do not too much augment the total quantity of food.” 
(See Tables L. and IL., pages 498 and 499.) 

Ebstein's Dietary.—Ehbstein’s dietary consists in a dict low 
in carbohydrates, but containing considerable amounts of fat, 
According to Ocrtel, Zuntz has pointed out that Ebstein's 
arose from a misconception of a statement made by Voit. It 
is just the opposite of the view accepted by physiologists, and 
Munk has proved experimentally (using rape oil containi 
erucic acid, which could afterward be recognized in the ts} 
that fat may be absorbed from the intestine directly ai 
deposited in the tissues without undergoing any essential 
change. The custom of giving fatty food is as old as Hip- 
pocrates, for he says, “The food shall be fat in order to satiate 

inickly.”” 

Ebstein’s diet-list forbids the use of all sugar and sweets and 
potatoes in any form, and directs that the amount of bread 
ingested he reduced to six or seven ounces daily. Of the 
vegetables that are allowed, the following are the most import- 
ant: asparagus, spinach, cabbage, beans, peas, and other 
legumes, Meat of every description, especially fat meat, is 
permitted. From four to six ounces of fit are given daily. 

Three meals a day are allowed—a light breakfast and sapper 
and a heavy midday dinner. Coffte or toa may be taken with 
the light meals, and, if desired, a glass or two of white or red 
Wine with the dinner. 

= 














the patient to live comfortably without 
so calls attention to the fact that such a diet m 


ian 5 he used this method to keep down that fim 
man’s weight, 

‘The following is an outline of the diet used : 
Breakfast, 8 a, M. (to be preceded by exercise and 
hour before): Meat, eggs, or milk. After this a walk. 

L Act: Meat or fish and # glass of wh 
To be followed by a walk. iasea 
Dinner, 1 P.M. Meat, and fruit 4 
a 


Meat and frnit compéite 
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Schleicher Diet for Obesity.—. 7TaA.o.: A mutton | 
or veal entlet or a portion of sole as as the palm of the 
hand ; the same quantity of bread without butter. 

SacM: A cu of tea with sugar. 

10a Peon whit a hceat anplineat 

Noon: Meat, vegetables, cheese, an orange. 
‘Two glasses of WH eine (No soup ; no potatoes.) 

4v.o.: Tea with sugar, 

7 babii Aruna qaoneerrati reat tued ble 

9 v.ot.: Cold meat, eggs, ealud. Two glasses of wine and 


sometimes more, 

‘This diet, used by Schleicher, of Antwerp, is quite similar to 
the diet of Schweninger, except that the former does not insist 
on prohibiting fluids abe absolutely with the meals, 

in Sée Method. one of the leading French 
snthorttah'a on diet, maintains that the amount of fluid taken 
should be increased instead of diminished. He gives as his 
reason for this the fact that many corpulent suffer from 
gout or the so-called arie-acid diathesis, and the water taken 
stimulates metabolism and aids in the elimination of waste- 
products, He advises tea or coffee, taken as hot as ible, in 
-considerable quantities, especially at breakfast. He pone 
alcohol, except in certain cases, where a small glass of diluted 
white wine is allowed. 

Weir-Mitchell Method.—This method, which its 
claims is especially suitable in those cases where there is ore 
an ove erabundance of fat, and also in fat anemic women, is out- 
lined in Mitchell's book, Fat and Blood, as follows: “The 
person whowe weight we decide to lesen is placed on skimemille 
alone, with the usual precautions ; or at once we give skim- 
milk with the usual food, and in a week we put aside all other 
diet save milk, and all other fluids, When we find what quan- 
tity of milk will sastain the weight, we diminish the amount by 
degrees watil the patient is losing half a pound of weight each 
day, or less or more, as seems to be well borne, Meanwhile, 
during the first week or two, rest in bed is enjoined, and later, 
fora varying period, rest in bed or on a lounge is insisted upon, 
while at the sume time masse is used once or twice a day, and 
later in the case Swedish movements, At the same time the 
pulee and weight are observed with care, so that if there be too 
mpid a loss or any y sin of feebloness, the diet may be increased. 
Tn many such cases I allow daily a moderate amount of beef, 
or chicken, or oyster soup, more as a relief to the unpleasant~ 








wi 

is finely minced meat, 

to get the maximum of ni 

digestive work. Tt is finely minced to avoid the n 
integration by chewing and digestion, The only 


aishort time When the diet fx increnaed, the followings 
, lamb, pale 
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‘The foregoing restricted diet is to be used only so long as is 
a somewhat severe diet, it is not suitable to a 
et re Eh 
at first, wil 
iho patiee to bbe ed ee mary eee The methods of 
mincing beef and it are given in the appendix. 

Yeo Method.—Yeo makes the following suggestions for the 
dieting of obese patients when no complicating disease is pres- 
ent: The proteins are confined within the limits necessary for 
healthy notrition. All starchy and farinaceous food is reduced 
toa minimum. Sugar is prohibited entirely. In some eases 
he allows a small quantity of fat, for the same reasons given 
by Ebstein. Fluid at meals is to be restricted, bu but suficient 
is to be allowed to aid in the digestion of food. Hot water or 
hot aromatic solutions may be allowed freely between meals, 
especially toward the end of digestion, the aim being to aid in 
elimination, especially in the gouty, No beer, porter, or sweet 
wine is to be taken, and spirituous liquors esc sa pan 
quantity. Yeo believes that it should’ be be restgnied 
that the use of aleohol is a common eause eT The 
only forms in which it should be allowed are as hock, still 
Moselle, and light claret, and these only in small quantities. 
All varieties of lean meat may be taken, as well as poultry, 
game, fish (eels, salmon, and mackerel are best avoided), and 
eggs. Meat should not be eaten oftener than twiee daily, and 
St sure ee ounces of cooked meat should be at 
one time, Two lightly boiled eggs or a small ion of grilled 
oe may be taken as another meal. Bread id be toasted 

ste any eee he tolaenae ales 
Should be ibited, exeept a tal lear soup 
at dinner. Milk, unless skimmed or when taken as the chief 
article of diet, should be avoided. All milk and farinaceous 
puddings and pastry of all kinds are forbidden. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables, on the other hand, are permitted. Yeo insists 
that individual, and not routine, treatment be carried out. He 
also recommends sbundant ae eres advises that 
the bowels be emptied daily by the use ine purgatives, 

Other Dietetic Distetlc Methods. "Thave are eo many dietotie methods 
of treating obesity that they cannot all be outlined here. The 
best-known dietaries have been described, and by a study of 
these the diversity of opinions that exist can readily be made 
out. Among those that have not been described is Chamber? 
Method, interesting because it was one of the carliest systematic 


Pi) 
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are almost wasted in an attempt to fatten these. When there 
isa definite cause for the emaciation and this can be discovered 
and removed, much can be accomplished. Ln these eases relief’ 
from worry, eaten sea eae 
More often there is starch dyspepsia, pth patti 
to take sugur without inducing fermentation and 

Tn a general way, the following ses for he i of 
leanness may be made: The patient s! Jead a quiet, out-of 
door life, free from care and excitement, and should get sufficient 
sleep. The meals should be ample, and as much carbohydrate 
and fatty food should be taken as is possible. Cream, milk 


cocoa, and chocolate, 

cooked), farinaceous puddings, toes, legumes, and sweet 
fruits should all be partaken sebnabuglaes All ae 
honey, syrups, cakes, and the like—may be taken if 
with the digestion, Beer, especial! eat the darker eaten 
brown stout, porter, ri se ania w 
sweet wines or port shoul Tf alcohol is contrain- 
baht berger gt ven leoholie i avis 

@ patient avo strong aleoholic liquors, 
spices, and the like, as well as many saeikieale 
word, the diet should be the reverse of ieapreon ae 
obesity. (See Rest Cure.) 


SCORBUTUS OR SCURVY. 
Tt is a curious fact that as scurvy has become less and Jess 
common in adults, it has become more and more prevalent in 


infants, 

Scurvy in adults ocours when there is a deficiency of 
fresh food. If fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, and fresh meats 
are omitted from the dietary for any length of time, scurvy is 
almost certain to follow. It is the scourge of armies that have 
been forced away from their bases of supplies in an unpro- 
ductive country, where the commissary d is inade- 
quate, During the late civil war 15 per cent. of the deaths 
were said to e due to scurvy. In former years, when the 
sailor was not #9 well cared for as he is at present, the disease 
was common on shipboard, It is apt to eccur in prisons and 
where the hygienic surroundings are faulty. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the many theories promul- 
gated regarding the nature of the disease. Suffice it to say 
that fresh food contains a principle, be it salts or some unknown 
substance, without which man can not continue in health. This 
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From the foregoing table it will be soon that the propristary 
foods are the most feu cause, sterilized milk being next in 
frequency. Condensed milk, likewise, is not to be overlooked 
asa cause. Oue should be cautious not to keep a child on 
sterilized or condensed milk for too long a tine, and this should 
pe pert eof iment oe fal of freak ornagejle ot 
use of any o! iy tens; juice or 
# portion of baked apple ainatd joe elas every day or every 
few days. The cary foods that are to be mixed with 
water alone should never be used except as a temporary expe- 
dient in illness. 

The treatment of infantile scurvy, unless complicated by 
other diseases or associated with marasmus, is, if properly eon- 
ducted, most satisfactory and simple. It is purely dietetic. 
‘The infant should be placed on « suitable mixture of pure fresh 
milk, acconling to beginners | the feeding of infants. 
Some form of fresh fruit-j scr) ipe a or 
from which skins and seeds have been ree corey tek 
ripe fruit, may be used. From one-half to three or four ounces 
may be given daily. Among the very ine the authors have 
used lemon-juice with benefit, Potatoes have been highly ree~ 
ommended, especially for older infants. A well-baked, mealy 
potato is beaten up with a small quantity of milk to the consist- 
ence of thick cream, and a teaspoonful or two of this is added 
to each bottle. 

ats sarees ai see, become less marked in a few 

e, in uncomplicated cases of av severity com 
oat will follow in one or two ae When oon 
anemin, cod-liver oi] and iron are of service. 


HEMORRHAGIC PURPURA. 


‘There are a number of varieties of purpura, and the dict will 

pend on the condition of the patient. Various foods, such as 
a diet consisting largely of gelatin, have hoes sore: Tt is 
well to give freeh fruit-juices and a diet t similar to 
that indicated in scurvy, No reason exists for the latter 
except that some of the cases of so-called purpura may in reality 
be scurvy or something akin to it. 


EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER. 
Tn this disease the diet should be fe and nutritions, and 
indigestible food should be avoided. ic may be given in as 
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DIET IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
Certain skin affections used di indireetl 
in skin at are cal ihe by an iy by 


di errors ; others are orin 
itil he acne nse a ih dss 
the alimentary tract or with disturbed ism. 


‘The belief that skin diseases are yew ead x food is 
very prevalent among the laity, and the of diet on the 
ekin is often overestimated because of the common habit, which 
some physicians have, of aseribing almost all skin lesions to a 


Certain foods may cause skin lesions, usually of the urticarial 
ef » in from a few minutes to several days after in; 

is is evidently, in some cases, the result of reflex jin 
cea cd toxic Ley in the sd These mgr 
usually, though not always, dependent on idios Ns 
held that skin disenses may be engendered by thes pra sige use 
of certain foods, and maintained that the disease might only 
appear years Inter. This has never been proved, and therefore 

uires no discussion. 

n such metabolic diseases as gout and diabetes the existence 
of some of the lesions may be explained on the ground that 
irritating abnormal by-products are excreted together with the 
sweat. 

Certain poisons taken in with the food may give rise to condi- 
tions in which skin manifestations play an important part. Tn 
this connection may be mentioned ‘ism and pellagra, Alco- 
hol and “ toper’s nose” (acne rosacea) are commonly coupled in 
the mind, althongh the latter may oceur in individuals who have 
never nsed aleohol. 

The suggestions which follow for the dietetic management of 
eczema may be employed with advantage in the treatment of 
most curable skin diseases, as it consists chiefly in getting the 
patient into the best possible physical condition. 


ECZEMA. 


The diet of hoth acute and chronic eczema is important. In 
general it may be stated that the prophylaxis in predisposed 
individuals consists in a cimple varied diet, and the avoidance of 
such articles of food as are known to cause attacks of erythema 
or urticaria in the patient under treatment. It should be re- 
membered that one patient will eat with impunity a food that 
will poison another. (See Urticaria.) In addition, anything 


i 


should be examined, and if, as 

found to be very rich and the baby: 

attempt should be made Girne = 
Panis vs 
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will be found of value. If the child is thin sores ly nour= 
ished, fat in addition to that contained in the mii be 
given, Cream or cod-liver oil may be used for this purpose. 
This ix not advisable in fat, well-nourished infants, for in them 


ts, 
the disease may be due to an excess of fat in the food. 
In artificially fod infants Holt advices giving first a food 
moderately high in fit and low in protein, and then, if the de- 
sired effect is not produced, a milk low in fat and protein, 
What has been said of the treatment of adults applies as well 


URTICARIA. 


The first step in the treatment of urticaria is to secure free 
evacuation of the bowels, For this purpose an active saline, 
such as sulphate of magnesia, should be given. Following this, 
the diet should be very simple until the urticaria hus disappeared, 
Preferably a milk diet shonld be given, lime-water or an_effer= 
vescing water being added to the milk if necessary ; if there is 
indigestion, the milk may be peptonized. When there is a 
diminution in the quantity of urine excreted, alkaline diuretics 
may be prescribed or Vichy water may be drunk freely. 

In many individuals the attacks are brought on by certain 
articles of diet. What these are may generally be determined 
by careful observation, Oysters, crabs, and other shellfish are 
a frequent cause. These and other articles of dict, if they are 
not fresh or are beginning to spoil, are alse frequently respon= 
sible for this distarbance. Strawberries produce a red rash of an 
urticarial nature in many persons, When the offending article 
has been discovered, it chould be eliminated from the 5 


ACNE. 


Tn certain persons acne may be overcome by careful dieting. 
In some, special articles of diet, such as buckwheat cakes and 


ee 


tine eens 


ee tea, alcohol, and tobacco 
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PRURITUS. 


The existence of gout, diabetes, and diseases of the liver, 
kidney, or alimentary tract should be definitely determined, and 
if such disease is found to exist, the diet should be regulated 
accordingly. In severe cases a milk diet may be ordered, and 
an abundance of mineral water between meals and on rising. 

All irritating articles of diet should be avoided. All highly 
seasoned and indigestible dishes, pepper, especially paprika, 
spices, and the like, should not be used. Brveq advises that 
the following articles be withheld : tobacco, alcohol, tea, coffee, 
fish, crabs. sausage, and cheese. 


FURUNCULOSIS. 


There is no special diet for furunculosis. The general nutri- 
tion should be improved by prescribing a varied diet of well- 
prepared food. If there is disease of the alimentary tract, the 
diet should be such as is indicated in that disease. If diabetes 
or anemia coéxist, they should receive attention. 

33 
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During the second or third week, if there is am irresistible 
craving for solid food, a bit of bread with salt or a small 
amount of salt ing may be given. Once nls eri 
thickened with a |, may be given, After five or six 
one other article of food may be allowed for dinner, and if the 
desired effect has been produced, a return may be made 
to an ordinary diet, ‘which should, er, still contain con~ 
siderable milk. ene 

Mitchell gives four ounces of milk every two hours, gradually 
increasing the dose and lengthening the interval to three hours. 
He also prescribes a glass at night, if necessary, mixed with 
lime-water, or, later in the cure, mixed with one of the lactated 
infant’s foods, He also insists on the necessity for prescribing 
rest with this treatment, 

Mitchell has described the effects of the milk treatment in 
general as follows: “ For the first week or two there is drowsi- 
ness, the tongue is coated, and there is a peculiar taste in the 


mouth. The patients at first lose a little weight, and later on 
generally gain considerably. The stools are light yellow and 
have a peculiar odor, like the milk stools of in: . There is 


an increase in the quantity of urine, which may exceed the 
quantity of fluid taken inte the system.” 

By this treatment many remarkable cures are effected in 
obstinate cases ccpscaliy te those neuroses attended with emacia- 
tion, the im ment being due evidently to the rest and 
easily assimilated diet. 


e 


chronic nephritis, and in chronic phthisis. 
KUMISS CURE. 


This is a mode of eure much used in Russia, Patients who 


are to take the cure are generally sent to the country, 
kumiss can be had. It is given frequently during the day—as 


i 








DIET CURES. 


oranges, lemons, in fact, almost all fruits have been vaunted at 
some time as cures, Various methods are followed, the 





the sorvok eget ae Pee and in gastric sas 
tion. Many unpleasant erous symptoms may fo 
this treatment. Tufnell’s treatment for aneurysm is founded 


on the same principle, 
Schroth’s Cure.—This is a as of tis dr are tee 
Europe for dilatation of the stomach, chronic een ba 


various other conditions, The atnount of food is reduced for 
several days, and then nothiog is given but dried bread, with 
the addition, at dinner, of boiled vegetables, A small quan- 
tity of hot wine is allowed to q the thirst. When the 
thirst becomes intolerable, the patient is given large quantities 
of Toba wigs, end he ee ee |. This 
treatment is severe, a1 suffering is engendered, danger- 
ous and even fatal complications often ensuing, It has been 
said to be beneficial in some cases. 


chiefly of meat-fiber, and dry toast, Hot water is taken 
befits mele meLae Rte 

The Kneipp Cure.—This consists chiefly of a diet of 
fruit, bread, and milk, with small quantities of meat and vege- 
tables, The cure directs that the patient walk barefooted in 
the grass while the dew is still on it. It became popular a few” 
years ago among the faddists and among those who habitually 
overfed. 








. be light. 
On the morning of pete of milk or a cup of 
Slee wait eer irarrh byl He a 
objection to ing & ‘toast, a it, or a : 
This should, however, precede the operation by at least three 
or four bours, If the operation is early in 
morning, nothing need be given before it, upon. 
astro tesa beac? so ae pela ip ie diet 
given below (Diet following Operation on the 

After the operation there is usually nausea. Atel 
lessened or entirely esau bee method which has 
ractised for some time in Halsted’s service at the Johns Hop- 

Hospital and in Finney’s at the Union Protestant Infirm= 


= 
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report, in which he shows thnt in a series of 20 consecutive 
cases, 60 per cent, did not vomit, while in 100 conseeuti 
of ether anesthesia without lavage only 30 per cent. 
vomit. 
Asa rule, nothing should be given by mouth for twenty-f¢ 
hoars, Very small quantities of ted 
water or of very hot water may be given, 
is weak and in need of nourishment, milk may 
teaspoonful doses, lime-water or a carbonated water 
added to the milk if necessary. Hot weak tea is often 
able to the patient, and if there is need of a stimulant, strong 
black coffee may be istered ; or if an alcoholic stimulant 
is desi brindy diluted 
i champagne or 
brandy cannot be obtained, very old pure whisky may 
For the first twenty-four or forty-eight hours the diet 
liquid—milk or one of the liquids given in the diet-list below. 
Usually from 5 to 10 ounces of will be taken the 
and from 10 to 15 ounces the third day, On 
if there are no untoward syny «and it ix doomed advil 
a soft diet may be given. list below.) After a 
ten days the ordinary diet may be resumed. 
Nausea and Vomiting.—This is more frequent 
prolonged operations and when ether has been the anesthetie 
used, but can often be prevented by 
16,8 White, Awnale of 
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as has been mentioned. It may Se sour a continue 
NCIS aeen dics janet ho b 
nausea and vomiting may become a matter of greatest: 


difficulty. 
While the vomiting is active no food should be given by the 
mouth. If it persists and the patient is weak, rectal enemata 
may Ld ose unless contraindicated by some sponslonse 
tion. may be given every six or eight (See 
Rectal Feeding. 

Various for the relief of vomiting may be tried. 
er ceespocetl oe 0, ob ise waite ee wield be been added a 
drop of dilute hydrocyanie acid or of tincture of capsicum to 
an ounce or two of water, may be effectual. Teas) doses 
of iced champagne may be useful, as may also following = 
Drop doses of creasote in a teaspoonful or two of lime-water ; 
drop doses of spirits of chloroform at frequent intervals ; ten 
or twenty minims of a 2 per cent. solution of cocain; mor 
phin in very small doses, or Arta het A mustard 

ter, an ice-bag, or a hot-water ied to the epigastrium 
Leet Banat relief. If the pada (pc not moved, the 
vomiting may be relieved by an enema. A full glass of hot 
water frequently gives relief, and even if it is rejected it serves 
to wash ont the stomach. Washing out the stomach with a 
weak boric-acid solation is often effective in checking the vom= 
iting when all other methods fail, Total abstinence from food, 
drink, and medicine is the safest way to manage the majority 
of cases. 

Thirst.—This is often a troublesome symptom; in some 
cases it is almost intolerable. Kelly has reported the ease of a 
patient who drank about a quart of water from a hot-water 
bag placed at her fect ; many similar occurrences could be cited, 
Clark reported from Kelly’s wards the use of high enemata of 
saline solution to allay the thinst following operation. About 
a quart of solution is used. The patient must be fully under the 
anesthetic or sufficiently Jarge quantities will not be retained. 
“A stiff reetal tube is inserted well upinto the sigmoid flexure, 
and the fluid is slowly poured intoa glass funnel held three feet 
above the patient’s buttocks.” While this is being done the 
patient’s buttocks should be elevated six or eight inches, and 
the fluid allowed to flow well into the colon. It is very rarely 
expelled. If this can not be done and the thirst is intolerable, 
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the patient may be given small quantities of plain hot water, 
carbonated water, or hot weak tea, The tea is often retained 
when water is 

Care of the Bowels.—As a rule, by the third day after 
operation, it is desirable that the bowels be evacuated, and to 
this end a pill of aloes, belladonna, and strychnin or a dose of 
cascara or licorice powder may be given, Culomel is a favorite 
drag with some operators, one-tenth to one-fourth of a grain 
being given every half-hour or every hour until from one to 
three grains have been given. This may be followed by a half- 
af ccipiae of tages tra dos flee Teasoaaey 
of sul ora castor 
an enema may be given. Kelly gives the following formula of 
Dr. C, P. Noble: 


» Ot erstind 
Glycerm ss; 


wtiaiad 





Not more than three enemata should be given during the 
entire third day. 

If the syngas is doing well and there are no untoward eymp- 
toms, and if ordinary efforts do not produce a movement, no 
alarm need be felt even if there be no evacuation up to the 
sixth day. At about this time they will often move natarally. 

Dietetic Management of Shock.—Much can be done, 
by pi mai it of the diet before the operation, to pre- 
vent shock. What 


is generally spoken of as the biding-ap 
process should be resorted to, especially when the patient 
very much debilitated, before every operition that will per- 
mit it 
Following the operation, in addition to the usual means of 
stimulation, a the ion of external warmth and the like, 
stimulating and nutrient enemata may be given, The first 
enema may be administered while the patient is on the table 
and still under the influence of the anesthetic. This he 
repeated every three hours, or, if the patient’s condition 
it, at longer intervals. Kelly recommends an enema consisting 
of two ounces of brandy, twenty grains of carbonate of ammonia, 
with sufficient water or beef-tea at 37.8° C. (100° F.) to make 
eight ounces, Either of the following nutrient enemata may be 
used to advantage (see Rectal Feeding) : - . 
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other untoward symptoms, a light Patil given, and 
after that as rapid a return to au ordinary diet as cireumstances 
will allow may be made, 


DIET AFTER OPERATION. 

‘There are many erroneous views concerning the diet suitable 
after operations. ‘These views are held not only by many sur- 
geons of large practice, but by physicians and men as 
well. Fortunately, the day is passing when the surgeon con- 
siders his i when he removes oe pers 
Pleven ye vis! elope, ton neater ew 
treatment tions is to unt men, 
often fresh from the lecture-room, are uncertain as to what diet 
the patient should receive, and therefore leave this entirely to 
“ine a operat Lyne be Frade by the 

The diet follo tions: su 
surgeon Knee te by an assistant who has been 
trained for the purpose. To roperstitnn akon thaaccts ane 
harelip, and on the alimentary tract, the management of the diet 
is often of as much im) as the operation itself. Hans 
Kehr maintains that dict is as feet a part of the 
technic after operations as the sterilizi hands and instra- 
oe is before it, On account of the Sidlalty of maintaining 

diet at home, owing to the interference of well-inten- 
tien but misguided friends, he refuses to operate at the home 
of the patient except when transportation is out of the question. 

Tt should be remembered that confinement to bed for weeks 
after an operation greatly impairs the nutrition, and every effort 
should therefore be alain itaet operations that reduce the 
period of confinement to bed as mach as possible. The patients 
should be allowed to get up as soon as practicable, if only to sit 
in a wheel-chair, and so make airing more easy, Many ingen- 
ious devices have been invented for maintaining comfortable 
positions and at the same time permitting the patient to be 
moved about. In some cases massage and electricity may be 
employed, and whenever it is possible the patient should be in 
the fresh air a part of the time. Wherever feasible the bed 
ny he rolled toi ia phon See ec seg ce 
sary light and air. When this is dono marked improvement jn 
the nutrition of the patient follows, 

In patients who aro np and e908 no ets 
rule, necessary, except after operations on 
alimentary tract (see p. 525), The dit s 
















all injuries i 
sarefal lata I 


digestion as it is 0 
The bowels should be Ieee open No alcohol 
allowed except in the ease of habitués, and these sho 
the minimum amount based on their previous wae 
If the patient is unconscious or unable to swallow, he 
be fed with the nasal or stomach-tube or rectal feedin, 
instituted. 

After brain operations, when there are no unusual 
the diet should be liquid for the first two or three 
then a semisolid or even an casily digestible solid diet 
allowed. Milk-toast, junket, bouillon and egg, sof 
aes sees nab, chicken, and the like are allowable. 1 
ict should be light but snfficient in quantity until the 

is up and about, when the amount may be inereased | 
nearly normal diet is taken. 

In operations of a plastic nature about the face, 
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taking of food or vomiting is apt Np ip berciaires ate 
shabd eign by the rectum until all danger of vomiting is 
pest: and sil ie tens a0 Sar ere Era 
far of injuring the part. It should be remembered that 
wounds about the mouth are often easily pulled apart. 
Diet after Harelip or Cleft~ Hes 

lowing these operations especial attention to iet is a 
fhe qhild ‘should be sent th tha Nosyitelliweranil Slava a 
weeks before the operation, in order to accustom him to the 
attendants, to the hospital feeding, and to teach him to take 
nourishment from a spoon or by means of a long medicine- 
dropper. If the patient is an infant, it should receive the diet 
on which it is increasing in weight. If breast milk is to be 
sven, Ht dan aks Sone eee 
and fed to the infant with Soper The greatest jiness 

nic of 


should be observed, and the t ing and i 
ths mill’ ahoald be, tarsfullyroncrted, tate "Tes inert etal 
not be allowed to suck too soon, for fear of breaking open the 


wou: 

In all mouth operations the diet should consist of cold 
sterilized milk or modifications of milk until solid food can be 
taken. Rectal feeding or feeding by means of a nasal tube 
may be used as a temporary te 

Diet after ‘Raophagesl Operationa:—Folloving exuphs 
agotomy rectal feeding may be or the t may 
be fed with a nasal ae! peillistrarapae he is abl ‘Sewalios 
without pain. The food should be of liquid or semisolid con- 
sistence until the wound has healed, except when the patient 
may be trusted to masticate all food very thoroughly. If the 
food is regurgitated thi the wound or if it passes out on 
swallowing, the feeding better be accomplished by means 
of a tube, or rectal feeding may be instituted for several day 

Diet after Excision of the Tarynx/= Thy dak hae 
this ion is a matter of great importance. Formerly great 
difficulties were encountered, and gastrotomy was often resorted 
to as a means of furnishing food to the patient. With im- 
provement in technic this may now usually be dispensed with. 
(The student is referred to the text-books on sungery for an 
account of the improved technic.) 

The length of time that must be allowed to elapse after the 
operation before the patient can be permitted to swallow is de- 
pendent upon the patient’s condition’ Graf operated upon a 
patient who was able to swallow on the day following the opera- 





coe for tions on the Sc 
re ar ofc emaciated and weakened 


this result as much digestible food as the patient. can co 
should be given him. Tt should be offered to him in, 
tizing and in as concentrated a form as possible; as a rule, 
small quantities at frequent intervals should be given. 

If necessary, rectal alimentation should be preatioeds ins 
viduals Said are anemic and very weak, the use of 
sion the day previous to the operation is avi I 
operations on the stomach it is most important that the : 
be as sterile as possible, and also entirely empty befor 
operation. Since the noteworthy experiments hin 
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or be kept free from micro-organisms. Finney advises the 
open Ato days preceding the operation the 

“ For three to four P it 
is fed on sterile als food at intervals of two hours, The food 
is served in sterile dishes, Always before taking nourishment 
the mouth is thorougly cleansed with a 1 per cent, solution of 
carbolic acid. 

“For four to five days after the operation nourishment is 
administered only by means of rectal alimentation. Normal 
salt solution encmata are alternated with the nutrient enemata 
at intervals of every four hours. 

“On the fifth day after the operation ege-albumin is given in 
teaspoonful doses, gradually increased to one-half peed 
two hours, if well borne, and finally to one ounce every two 
hours on the sixth day, and two ounces on the seventh day, and 
four ounces every three bours on the tenth day, 

“On the twelfth to the fourteenth day the ett i en a 
soft-boiled egg, and the following day soft and on the 
sighenath day light solid food. ee ng te in re 

Surgeons differ markedly in tl eatin t 
should be allowed to elapse after the stomach 
before month-feeding ix pee as Corr allow eight 
days to elapse, whereas ot! von Eiselsberg, give very 
light food, cei as mnie, the ae “Pollowing the operation, 
According to Kehr, the following regulations as to diet should 
be maintained after pecationa a ‘on the stomach ; 

“1. After operation, the diet should be regulated at first 
from hour to hour, then from day to day. 

“2, Strong, healthy individoals may be allowed to go with- 
out food as long aa their general condition warrants it, 

“3. The more extensive the operation, the more care should 
be exercised with the diet. 

“4, Patients weakened ioe cancerous growths may be allowed 
liquid food as soon as the effect of the anesthetic has worn off. 

rr An exact knowledge of the motor ats well as the secre- 


tl adr Be 
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functions of the stomach will indicate oe 

GE fecting ta tee ees? 

Diet after Operations on the Intestine.—In op 
tions on the upper rtion of the intestine the dietetic 
tions are similar to t previously described under 
on the Stomach; food may, however, be given by seater 
earlier than after operations on the stomach. The food should 
be of such a nature as will not leave too solid a residue in the 
bowels; it must also vary according to the condition 
Present, as well as according to the extent of the surgical pro- 

ure. 


After an ordinary appendix operation the nt may be 
given liquid iad oe the aco aye ee on the 
third day a soft diet may be allowed, and on the fifth ‘or sixth 
day solid food may be taken; on the otber hand, if the opera~ 
tion has been a serious one, with pus-formation and a gan= 
grenous appendix, he may be required to be fed exelusively by 
rectal enemata for five or six days or more. 

The cause of death after gastric and intestinal ee 
Leen, to F. Ehrlich,’ is not so much shock as exhaustion, 

ight on by starvation before and after the operation, To 
pi this he feeds his patients immediately after the ether 
nausea has worn off, and he feeds them well. 

He feeds his patients by a routine method in the following 
manner : So soon as the nausea from the anesthetic has worn 
off, the patient gets tea, red wine or gruel ; on the day after the 
operation he is given aweetbread in bouillon, even if it nauseates 
him; if the nausea is persistent his stomach is washed. 
the second day, finely chopped, cooked squab, chicken or veal 
is added; on the third day, beef, potato purée, and cakes; on 
the fourth, Meas ham (raw), soft zwieback, and soft-boiled 
eggs; on the fifth day, white bread and spinach, After the 
seventh day the meat is not chopped and then the patient 
returns gradually to normal diet. The bowels are regulated 
with oil enemas. The shock of the operation does not usually 
last beyond the third day. 

After operations on the rectum the patient is ae on a fluid 
diet for from four to five days; after this a soft diet ph 
and finally, in six or seven days, solid food may be preseribed. 

Feeding Through Gastric or Intestinal 
After gastric or intestinal fistulas have been made, the patient 
may, if necessary, be fed through these openings as early as 


* Miinchener mediciniache Wochenschrift, 1904, ti,, 618, No. 14, 
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a few hours after the operation. It is best at first to give 
only very small quantities of liquids at frequent intervals, 
Kehr advises alternately, every two hours, one-half cup of tea 
with cognac, milk, and egg, and, on the second day, wine with 
peptone. He adds bouillon with an egg on the third day, and 
begins with “mushy ” food, such as potato soup, flour soups 
with egg, beef-tea with minced breast of chicken on the eighth 
day. After three weeks the patient may be allowed to masti- 
cate his food, and then, by means of a rubber tube, pase it into 
the stomach through the fistula. 
u 


dé amgmentell by the } 

aw sort of general store where 
Sota ate amor and mea 
ay following tablee,' com 
tions made by him at Fort Assini 


aan iecea ae aaa 


1892, p. 
o 













15 gallons syrup. ~ 


‘The United States is the only nation that furnishe 
ration to the soldier. The following table, comy 
“ Army Ration Issue and Conversion Tables,” 
States Army ration ; 


ey 
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ARTICLES. 


Frethberf ok fem hae epee eed 
pa toed mutton when the cost does not exceed that of beef 
Dr 7 





a ickled fish 


Or hard bread | 

Or corn meal 

Baking-powder for troops in the field when necesary to enable 
them to bake their own bread... 1. ee ee ee ee 


Vegetable Components, 





Or other fresh vegetables not canned when they can be ob 






in the vi in a wholesome 
Shag apt ho te 16 
Coffee and Sugar Components, 
Cillee, greens? 5 pho ook see SE ere WE OS Seed i 
Peasted i syn een cae GEE ei Pia at area * 
Ortea,greenorblack 2... -- 2-2 ee eee eee 
Bites Ge Coe Bes ob ieh ie Sia nak. Sool e 
Ormolames (gills) 5. ee 
Or caneeyrup (gill) © ee 
Seasoning Components. 
Ninegar (gills) oo ss a i odes apg t 
Piesiee c SeeeG eter ee eee ees * 


Travel Ration.—This is used when troops travel by cars, 
or when they are separated for short periods from cooking 
facilities and do not carry cooked rations. 


ARTICLES Per 100 rations. 
Soft bread, pounds. 6 2. ee ee 1125 
Orhan bread, pounds 2. 100.0 
Beef, canned, pounds. 2) ee 75.0 
Baked beans, l-pound cang number © 5). 0. 33.0 
Or Spound cans number. oe 15.0 
Coffee, roasted, pounds. 2 80 
Sugar, pounds. 0 1 ieee eee 15.0 


Canned tomatoes, pounds ss lilt 100.0 


meee nen the country, neither Pade nor the 
preparations of a ye Couple w 
fact that the articles must be so inexpensive a3 
charges of extravagance, and it will be readily an 
with a few exceptions the ration contains about all 
that it is possible to ree in at present wie sa 
that are preserved, canned, or otherwise speci 

For the reasons just stated ‘Woodraif say t 
ration has always been simple and dry. gt 
change in the army ration until recent years, 
the ration for an army there are a number ae m0; 
require careful consideration. An army in a col 
can not thrive on the same diet that an army in the 
would do well on, and vice versd. In a cold climate an 
that will be spoiled by freceing must be eliminated from 
dietary. This exeludes potatoes, fresh vegetables, canned 
that are in fluid form, and the like. 

The subject of diet for soldiers in the tropies is one of 
interest. Food that excessive heat will spoil or that can 1 
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easily be preserved by ignorant men must be avoided. The 
nition should be so a that it may readily be changed to 
suit the climate. Tt has abundantly proved by our army 
in the Philippines that men living quiet lives in the tropics eat 
less than they would in a cold or temperate climate. ‘This dif 
ference is particularly marked in the consumption of meat and 
fatty substances. If, however, an army is undergoing very 
active service with excessive labor and resulting fatigue, the 
meat allowance will have to be i increased to 
make up for the wear and tear of the muscular system. Major 
Kean is quoted as follows in the report of the Surgeon-General 
of the United States Army, 1900, p. 201: 

“He premises that a tropical dietary, as compared with one 
suited to a colder climate, should have less fat and more carho- 
hydrates, less stimulating proteins in the form of meat, a greater 
variety of diet both of meats and of carbohydrates in the form 
of fresh vegetables and fruits, aud, lastly, a fairly liberal supply 
of ice, His argument for the substitution of carbohydrates for 
fats ia that the digestion is pera cey” climates and the 
i ined to torpidity, while in, fats are to 
split ap into sects ae and other irritating acids, which | 
the ceninaes Herons of the ie aes to Leder 
As intestinal digestion cannot  prv in the 
acidity, the condition known as piliousness is cusllted with | 
putrelaction of the intestinal contents and the production of 
various harmful alkaloid substances. A catarrhal inflammation 
of the bowel results, with diarrhea, which is at first of advan- 
tage in eliminating the harmful substances, but which under 
the continued irritation of unsuitable diet is liable to continue 
and become aggravated. As to a lessened nse of meat, he cites 
the dietary customs of the inhabitants of hot climates, who get 
their proteins less from meat than from the leguminose, The | 
appetite is lessened by long and continued heat and becomes 
capricious, It craves variety, especially in vegetables and 
fruits, and these he claims cannot be had on the basis of our 
present ration. The need of ice to furnish a cool drinking- 
water and to preserve the perishable ‘constituents of the ration 
is regarded as obvious,” 

An admirable esay on “The Ideal Ration for an Army in 
the Tropics,” by Captain Edward L. Munson, appeared in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for May, 1900. Munson 
thinks that the present ration ix very well chosen as to its 
putrient properties, but that it should be rearranged for use in 


— | | 
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For the following combination the several articles of the 
poe apart Ser bodies nar poy it 
need eee lel ite | quantity aecord- 
ing to the standard proposed for hot climates, have been selected : 





ii 








| | Sleusts 


Total carton, $27.30 grams; nitrogen to carbon, 3: 104, 


On averaging these four dictaries, as furnished by the ration 


roposed for the tropics, the mean nutrient composition is seen 
be oe follows 





‘Total carbon, 2 gramey nitrogen to carbon, 4) 3. 


Tt will be observed that while these four dietaries differ con- 
vinecnhly oven De RAGEGE ee Ise ANE aL Ses a) 
proportions not greatly from the nutritive 
for the nay for tes this is an additional rea- 
son wh: Mage replete ey cdr es nop selected from 
day today. Itis seen that the foregoing ‘, 48 com 
pared with the proposed nutrient Seoieoh wae til al de- 
ficient in fats and fuel-value and a trifle in excess ax regards 
protein, These discrepancies, however, if may be consid- 
ered as such, are aly were by ig sereee re ries 
whereas Dietaries I and TV. are each employed bat 
The results of this change are as follows : 


is: 
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ms, When on the mareh, the Sines wenitielly 8 ores 
ashe at «dtr frm the ase of pio possible, 


food may be purchased on the way from company’s fund, 
but if the march is through wld, thr pro bon 
must be used. On account of its etse bacon is 


usually chosen. Captain Spurgin, by Woodruff, gives 
the following method of using pork on the march, a method 
whose practicability was tested by him in the Indian campaign, 
when he followed the enemy for hundreds of miles: “As soon 
a8 camp was made, a fire was started and the was thor- 
oughly boiled. This was put away to cool was used the 
next ee At the sume time some soup stock which was carried 
along was made into soup for dinner, Whenever it was con- 
venient and bones could be secured, enough soup stock was 
made by prolonged boiling to last several days. Beans were 
prepared by cooking them overnight.” Hard bread and coffee 
are also used, and red chocolate and dried fruit have like~ 
wise been recommended, Experiments Inve been made with 
various materials for emergency rations, among them being 
dried meat of various kinds, fat grain mixtures that could be 
eaten with or without ooking. 

Various prepared foods are also used. In the German Army 
“Erbwurst” is highly esteemed, This ix a mixture of pea- 
meal, fat, bacon, herbs, onions, ete,, put up in the form of small 
sausages. It is manufactured in the Government factories, the 
secret for making it having been purchased by the German 
Government from the inventor for $25,000. If used too con- 
tinuously, it is linble to produce flatulence and diarrhea, and a 
strong dislike for it is engendered. Its chief’ value lies in the 
fot that it ix lij and more easily transported than most 
any other form of food, and that it is easily preparad for use. 
English soldiers object to it on account of its seasoning, but 
employ similar preparations of pea soup. 


‘Comporition of Certain Prepared Mititary Fonds, 






















The student is referred to the article by baat 
the Medical Record, May 1899, page 701, 
accompanying tuble is taken. : 
‘There are so many factors to be taken into consid 
it will be impossible to analyze here the rations 
different armies, Americans, on account of the 
of activity on which they live, require the stim 
of an abundance of fresh meat, In 
expensive, and for this reason the nitrogen is 
in the form of peas, beans, cheese, ete. In the 
the percentage of mest is somewhat low, but the d 
made up by bread. 
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The United States and Foreign Army Retions Compared.—{ Woodruff.) 
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increased for field duty, is said to be the most liberal in the 
world. The Italian ration, considering the climate, is liberal, 
‘but may niet as somewhat deficient in nitrogen, The 
Spanish ration is suid to supply a greater variety than any other. 
In Russia and Finnce, the acne are eoualered ikea 
Wine is issued in the war rations of the principal European 
armies, and in France this may be replaced by an allowance of 
cognac. The American soldier formerly could buy reasonable 
uantities of beer at the army canteen, The abolishment of 
canteen has increased drunkenness in our army, 


REMARKS. 


No. 1: This is starvation diet, and the extra food needed for 
health is purchased and charged against the soldier (about six 
cents a day), increasing, perhaps doubling, the food value. 

No. 2: Can he greatly changed to suit climate. 

ae 3: Sufficient for such a mild climate and very moderate 
work. 

No. 4: Waries enormously according to class of rations 
issued. Very many extra allowances of money for food, 

No. 5: This is augmented by four cents a day for vegetables, 
ete, On the march a limited emergeney ration is used. The 
war ration is so insufficient that commanders of armies or 
smaller forces may change, supplement, or even double it, 

No. 6: Allowances of one-fifth of a cent a day for condi+ 
ments ; oceasional extra money allowances for food. Excepting 
the prot it isa very liberal diet for so mild a country. 

No. 7: This is what the government may supply. Usually 
the soldier feeds himself and is given seven cents a day or more 
to reimburse him for the outlay, The food eaten is more than 
this deficient diet allows, 

No, 8: Maxima due to fats if all the bacon is used and no 
meat, The entire mation is supplied and intended to be eaten, 

No, 9+ Peace ration not stated. It is purchased as needed 
and charged against the soldier. War ration is subject to great 
angmentation for increased work or cold climate, The com- 
manding officer may augment ration on the march, 

No. 10: Also allowed money to buy one-half to one and one~ 
half ounces extra meat, and one to one and one-half cents for 
vegetables, salt, butter, lard, and groceries. 

No. 11: Extra meat and spirits may be ordered by the 
commander-in-chief, 
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NAVY RATIONS. 


The following Jaw was enacted in 1903: * United States 
Navy ration shall consist of the following daily allowance of 
provisions to cach person: Crepe and a quarter salt or 
smoked meat, with three ounces of deied or six ounces of canned 
fruit, and three gills of beans or peas, or twelve ounces of flour ; 
or one pound of preserved meat, with three ounces of dried or 
six ounces of canned fruit, and twelve ounces of rice or eight 
ounces of canned regsales or four ounces of desiccated vege- 
tables ; together with one pound of biscuit, two ounces of but- 
ter, four onnces of sugar, two ounces of coffee or cocoa, or 
one-half ounce of tea and one ounce of condensed milk or 
evaporated cream; and a weekly allowance of one-half pound 
of macaroni, four ounces of cheese, four ounces of toma 
one-half pint of vinegar, one-half pint of pickles, one-half pint 
of molasses, four ounces of salt, one-quarter ounce of pepper, 
and one-half ounce of dry mustard. Five pounds of or 
a suitable substitute shall be allowed for every hundred pounds 
of flour issued as bread, and such quantities of yeast as may 
be necessary, 

* The following substitution for the components of the ration 
may be made when deemed necessary by the senior officer 
ent in command; For one and one-quarter pounds of salt or 
smoked meat or one pound of preserved meat, one and three- 
quarters pounds of fresh meat; in lien of the article nenally 
issued with salt, smoked, or preserved meat, fresh vegetables 
of equal value ; for one pound) of biscuit, one and one-quarter 
pounds of soft bread, or eighteen ounces of flour; for three 
gills of beans or peas, twelve ounces of flour or rice, or eight 
ounces of canned vegetables, and for twelve ounces of flour or 
rice or eight ounces of canned vegetables, three gills of beans 
or peas, That an extra allowance of one ounce of coffee or 
cocoa, two ounces of sugar, four ounces of hard bread or its 
equivalent, and four ounces of preserved meat or its equivalent 
shall be allowed to enlisted men of the engineer and dynamo 
force when standing night-watches between eight o'clock post 
meridian and eight o’clock ante meridian under steam.” 

The new and old scale of the English Navy Rations is given 
for comparison with the above. The new scale was adopted 
October 1, 1903, and from the report of Staff Surgeon J. 
Faleoner-Hall' seems to be sitisfactory. 

* British Medical Journal, Aug. 6, 1004. 








The following regulations, taken from the General 
Manual and Cook Book for Use on Board Vessels of the United 
States Navy, 1902, gives many interesting fhets concerning the 
organization and management of the mess : 


PART L—THE GENERAL MESS. 


ii by ‘custom. 
petty officers will be scattered among the messes and there can be no complaint 
‘on account of discrimination—all faring alike. 

‘2 A mesman is to be detailed for cach mew, and he tx to recelve the food 
from the cooks at the pe serve it at the mes table, and is responsible for 
the care and the cleanliness of the mes gear and mess tables. 

% The chief commimary steward, or commissary steward, 
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5. The established rate of pay being mufficient to secure the services of com 
petent and experienced men, the payment of any gratuity, either by the com- 
io any eron employed in the service of 
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commanding officer should see that facilities, including suck 
5 Sturded the somcaty fr geting 


7. It should be thoroughly that the mess is not an. 
organization managed hy its members, ax was the bert G 
In addition to the for enlisted men, the Government under 
takos to sulaiet them, and hl it does at whatever experse may be necessiry. 
fixed value of commut for one rition is, by law, 30 cents, but 
cominuatati rations is a privilege, not a right, and the it 


jw bo raabos iether it Wa user or: Han Maal 90 casi diem pet man, is a 
matter with which the men themselves have nothing to do, 

10, In case any man considers that he be iy subsisted, he has the 
right, which all persoms ir the navy have, to state bi at the proper 
time and place to his commanding officer, who shoald 1 
ret hg the Lends pine Beng pot kl ws hes take 
ae Hince ¢ responsibility a 
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oughly competent, should be made tw follow strictly the this 
Wo od ar cn of Se Se 
Commissary chief commisary steward or 
commissary steward is the chief officer in under the commisary, 
of the mom, He is ‘to rexpoct and from all persons 
of int rating while in the performance of his duties, and he is responsible 


cleantines 

24. He should report to the commissary daily, in all purchases 
made and debts contracted, and Keep that offcer advise of the 
mess, He is to draw from the pay department, at the appointed times, such 
Government stores as are due the mos, and most keep an account of these 
stores for the verification of the 
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DIETARIES IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue diet in public and in private or semiprivate institutions, 
which include armies, navies, hospitals, asylums, prisons, 
schools, colleges, and, in faet, any place where numbers of per= 
sons are fed under the direction of a steward, is a subject that 
requires close attention. During the past few years many diet- 
ary studies have been made, the greatest advantage following 
where the results of such studies have been applied. In the 
line of investigation much still remains to be done, however, 
for the public has not yet learned the importance of applying 
scientific methods to the supply and culinary departments of 
its institutions. 

In applying modern methods to institutions a sumber of 
principles must be considered, These may best be understood 
from a careful review of Duplop’s Prison Dietaries, as given 
below, from which it will be seen that the amount of food nec~ 
essury to nourish the body is taken as the starting-point, "This 
amonnt is to be modified according to the condition of the indi- 
viduals to be fel, Age, sex, occupation, environment, physical 
condition, and the like must all be taken into account. The 
evaporation and waste in food kept and used must be estimated 
and allowed for. The cost of the food is an important item. 
Tt must be borne in mind that it is often pete to supply a 
very acceptable meal at a moderate cost where more expensive 
articles of dict, while they might seem more desirable, would 
not answer the purpose so well. The food must be suited to 
the digestive powers of the consumers, and must be served in 
as attractive and digestible a form as possible. Tt must be re- 
membered that while the number of calories required may be 
estimated, the food representing this amount must be supplied 
in such form that it can be utilized by the individual receiving 
it. Atwater’s standards for the various classes, as given below 
under Prison Diet, are in general use in this country. A vary 
ing tage is allowed for shrinkage and waste. This is 
usually placed at about 10 per cent. of the total energy, Mrs. 
Richards estimates 10 per cent. on the proteins and carbo- 
hydrates, and makes no allowance on the fats (in the standards 
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en below). Very complete dietary studies have been made 
Atwater in the hospitals for the insane in New York State. 
studies are published in the reports of the New York 
State Commission in Lunacy for ace anemone 1899— 
1900. The iniary advantage alone is appar= 
ent from the Ethel Uncioane axatoation of $2.19 per capita 
nothwithstanding that the cost of food-products was 
than usual. The patients are better fed, and the diet is as 
is best suited to their condition and surroundings. 

Atwater has suggested as a new profession that of dietary 
expert. This is a field for which women are ps particn= 
larly well adapted. The dietary expert is neither a cook nor 
an ordinary steward, but should be an individual who bas had 
sufficient training along special lines to enable him to purchase 
food, formulate suitable and accurate diet-lists, supervise the 

jing, cooking, and serving of food, so as to obtain the best 
results, reducing the amount of waste toa minimum, and secur- 
ing as great a degree of perfection in the preparation of the 
food as it is possible to obtain. 


PRISON DIETARIES. 


The subject of Prison Diet has received considerable atten- 
tion, and the literature on the subject, although very large, is 
more or less inaccessible, being scattered, for the most part, 
throughout the reports of prisons and reformatories, 

Numerous views have been expressed regarding what conati- 
tutes a proper diet for a prisoner. In England the standards 
recommended by the committee appointed by the Commissioners 
of Prisons in 1878 were followed for many years. The plan 
that was pursued was to divide the prisoners into four classes = 

Cuass I. : Those confined for periods of seven days and less. 

Ciass IT.: Those confined for periods of more than seven 
days and not more than one month. 

Crass IIT. : Those confined for periods of more than one 
month and not more than four months, 

Crass IV.: Those confined for periods of more than four 
months. 

This division was made in order to prevent those 
short sentences from receiving a full dietary. Since such pris- 
oners are for the most part drunken and disorderly persons, it 
was held that they might seck to be committed to prison for 
the sake of enjoying a short sentence with an abundant 
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supply of food. Tosed. the Pens Colon revel 
prisoners 1 with the first dietary after seven days, 
they were still in prison, they were on the second, and so 
on. This plan is not a good one, for it would seem better to 
place ya prisoners at once on a sufficient and appro- 
riate 

P* Prigon dietares are now formulaied, according. to the. and: 
ards fixed for a healthy free man doing the same kind of labor. 
‘The following table, faker from pice gives these standards : 


Proposed Dietary Standards for Adutts, 
(Quantities per man per day unless otherwise stated.) 
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Persons in health under onfinary comitions 

Man © at hard muscular work... . . Atwater*) 150 | 138 | 4350 
M i 3400 
3090 
2700 
2450 
128 | 2900 
10 | 3020 
95 | 2765 
neon Danlop eo | SaN8 
genthy ary at 
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Tes neacen 110 | 101 | O15 
The iomon per person: 85 | 78 | 2450 

(,) Amami 92 per ct geile, the average fn oninary mixed di 
(| Thee Be ratte a me 


viously, the difference heing due to the adoption of revieed factors for calcula- 


wuste. 
ropresent ration allowance, with mangin for waste of aboat 10 
per cent. 


One of the moet valuable studies of prison dictarics is that 
made by Dr. J.C. Dunlop for the Scottish Prison Commission, 
1 Feandeok of the Department of Agriculture, 1901. 
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Rate II. 


Male ordinary prisoners with sentences above three days, and not exceeding 
one calendar month. 


Female and juvenile ordinary prisoners untried, or with sentences above 
three days and not exceeding six calendar months. 
Breakfast—Duily : Porridge... - 5. ounces, meal ration. 
Milles 33 sch } pint. 
Dinner— Sunday: Broth... 2). 1} pints. 
Breads 12. 6 ounces. 


Monday: Peasoup .. . - - 14 pinte, 
7) Bread 5 





Tuesday: Broth) |... - 1) pints 
Bread. 2 2... 6 ounces 
Wednesday: Pea soup»... - 1} pints, 
~ Bread. sls. 6 ounces 
Thurday: Broth. . 2. 14 pints 
Breads 2). 6 ounces. 
Friday: Potato. 1 1. 24 pounds 
MIR, i code es pint. 
Saturday: Pea soup»... - 14 pins 
Brad...) 6 ounces 
Supper— Daily : Porridge 11. 5. ounces, meal ration. 
Miko. lll. 4 pine 
Rate IIL 


Male ordinary prisoners untried, or with sentences above one calendar 
month and not exceeding four calendar months. 

Female and juvenile ordinary prisoners with sentences above six months, 

Male ordinary prisoners employed all day at active labor in the open air; 
also those employed in workshops and laundries or nursing, with sentences 
from three davs to one calendar month. é 

Female ontinary prisoners employed as nurses or in laundries with sentences 
from three days to six month 

Female convicts in probation. 








Breakfast—Daily : Porridge 2... 8. ounces, meal ration. 
Mik 2.200. 2 pint. 
Dinner— Sunday: Broth. |. | 22° pinta, 
Bread. 2... 8 ounces. 
Monday: Pea soup |... +2 pints. 
Bread. 22.2: 8 ounces. 
Tuesday: Broth... 2... 2 pints 
Bread. 2). 8 ounces. 
Wednesday: Pea soup 1... 2 pints, 
Brea 8 ounces. 
Thunday : pints 
ounces. 
Friday: pounds. 
pint. 
Bred. sso 4° ounces. 
(or fish dinner). 
Seturday: Peasoup ....- 2 pints 
Bread... 8 ounces. 
Supper—_ Daily : Porridge 22. 5. ounces, meal ration. 


Milk. ssl 4 pint. 
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Rate VI. 
Male convicts not on probation and employed at indoor industrial labor. 


Breakfast—Duily: Porridge. . . . . 8 ounces, meal ration. 
Milk 2.21.02) g pine 
Dinner— Sunday: Peasoup |.) | | 1) pinta 
Bread. . | 12 2 110. ounces 
14 ounces, 
6 ounces 
pint. 
pound, 
ounces. 
ounces. 
pint. 
ounces. 
ounces, 
pint. 
pound. 
ounces. 
ounces. 
pint, 
pound. 
ounces, 
ounces. 
int. 
pound. 
ounces. 
6 ounces. 
1 pint. 
ounces, 


Supper— Daily: Coffee ylang * 4 pint. 


Monday: 





Tuesday : 


Bi 
Wednesday : f 
B 


‘Thursday : 





Friday: 


Saturday: 





Rate VIL 

Male convicts employed at hard labor at public works, 
Breakfast—Da 
Dinner— Sunday: 





- 8 ounces, meal ration. 
pint. 

1b pints 

2 ounces. 

1} ounces 

7° ounces 

int. 

pound, 

ounces 


Monday: 


Tuesday : 


Wednesday : 
B 


pretence Toner tered 








1 An equal amount of carrot, turnip, turnip-tops, leeks, parsnips, or other 
fresh vegetables may be substituted. 
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Thursday: ounces, 
pint. 
pound. 
ounces, 
ounces. 
pint. 
pound. 
ounces. 
ounces. 
pint. 
ounces, 
pint. 
ounces, 


Friday: 


Saturday: 





Supper— Daily: 


Rare VIIL 


For male convicts at light labor. 
Breakfast—Da 
Dinner— Sunday:  Peasoup . 1.) - 1} pinta 

Bread... . 





Monday: Beef. 2222. + ounces. 


Tuesday: Beef.) 22)! 
Bi 


1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
6 
Wednesday: Beef...) |: 4 ounces. 
B 1 pint. 
1 pound, 
4 ounces. 
Thurslay : 4 ounces. 
1 pint. 
1 pound. 
4 ounces. 
4) ounces. 
1 pint. 
1 pound. 
4 ounces. 
4 ounces. 
1 pint. 
6 


Friday: 


Satunday: 





. + + 6 ounces, 
Supper—_ Daily: Coffee 20 222g pint 
Bread 2). | | 12) ounces 


Rate IX. 


(A) Prisoners under punishment for prison offences for terms not exceeding 
three days. 
pabesks py ashen 8 ounces. 

Bie Dahle 4 onnees. 

Supper— Bread 222! 4 ounces 








1 An equal amount of carrot, turnip, turnip-tops, lecks, parsnips, or other 
fresh vegetables may he substituted. 
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(B) Prisoners under punishment for prison offences for terms exceeding 


three days. 





Criminal Lunatic Department.—Where the amount 
of ration is not stated that food is allowed ad libitum. 
does not apply to butter, of which 8 ounces weekly are to be 


allowed for each inmate. 


Breakfant— 


Dinner— Sunday :? 


Monday : 


Tuesday : 


Wednesday: 


Thureday: 


Friday: 


Saturday: 


Supper— Daily: 











Rate X. 
Porridge... « 8 ounces, meal ration. 
Sweet milk |... § pint. 
skimmed milk # pint. 
Beate ee 
Butter 22. 

Broth 2... 1) pints, 
2 ounces. 
1 pint. 
6 ounces. 

ms 

B 

Pork or mutton») 6 ounces. 

Broth... 1 pint. 

Potato?) 2! 

Bread 

Beef 6 ounces. 

Potato 22.) 

Pudding 

Bread 

Broth 222. 1 pint. 

Refi 6 ouncer 

Potato? 

Brad 222. 

Fish oot 12 ounces, 

Pouto 221)! 

Bread 

Pudding 

Pea soup)... 1 pint. 

Bees ccet es 2 6 ounces. 

Potato 222. 

Bread so. 

Tea or coflee |. 

Brad... 

Butter 22 





‘For ad convicts 6 ounces, meal ration. 





cal superintendent shall have power to alter the Sunday dinner, 
© Cabbayee r other fresh vegetables may be substituted for potatoes. 
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Sse EER J Ul aerial eel era should 
pRey bi satisfied that those prisoners are persistently wasting 
‘The following directions relate to the foregoing dietaries, viz. : 
“1. Each of soup must contain BA Rennes marrow 

e f, or other meat, 


a 
ounce to 100 pints and pound to 100 pints. The 
eee Come Ne SERN) Soule serve wit dha 


“2, Each pint of broth shall contain 1} ounces of barley, 
} ounce of green peas, 14 ounces of leeks, carrots, turnips, or 
other similar vegetables, as may be most easily procured, and 


jion. 

“3. Each pint of pea soup shall contain 2 ounces of split 
peas, } ounce of pease m |, ¢ ounce of onion or leeks, 4 ounce 
of carrots or turnips. 

“4, Each pint of rice soup shall contain 2 ounces of rice 
and $ ounce parsley, 

“5, Peas, barley, and rice to be well soaked before being 
used, and when served the peas onght to be perfectly soft. 

“6. All vegetables to be cut and washed before being 


“7. Potatoes should be cleaned, divided in half, and freed 
from bad ones a being ea ay rte care must be 
taken to toes so that they shall not vi ite or 
be ‘injure in nls oy 
“8, Gruel when made in quantities exceeding 50 pints shall 
contain 14 ounces of oatmeal per pint; when made in smaller 
paar 2 ounces oatmeal per pint, Gruel to be seasoned with 
salt and sweetened with } ounce sugar per pint. 

“9. Each pint of tea to be made from } ounce of tea, 1 
ounce of : Se | gill of sweet milk. 

“10, pint of coffee to be made from } ounce of ground 
coffee, } ounce sugar, and } gill of sweet milk. Some chicory 
muy be used with the coffee and weighed as such. 

41, Padding (Rate IX.) to be either rice or bread cramb. 
Rice pudding to contain 1} ounce rice, } ounce sugar, and yy 
pint sweet milk. Bread-cramb pudding, 2 ounces of bread 
crumb, $ ounce of currants, 14 ounce flour, 1 ounce suet, and 
1 ounce sugar for each person. 

Hp Meat to be weighed without bone and before being 
cooked. 


= 


the diet is left to the Nevin st teieats 

mtd is fllowed ‘Details wil et fomd Sn the 
the various institutions and also in the reports of 
of charities and corrections. 

Prison Dietaries.—The Committee o' 
condemns the utilization of diet as a means of pu 
recommends what amounts to the same, i. ¢, that 

prisoners who are sentenced for a term of less than 
be sale ave acetorn tea geen 
or longer. ‘or short-term prisoners recommend 
diet be “adequate in amount and kind to maintain | 
strength during the single week,” but it is not to be | 
tractive to the “loafer” or mendicant. ‘The progressi 
formerly in nse is now condemned. The diet is to bea 
nourish the body and maintain strength, so that at the 
term the prisoner may be in condition to return to his 
tion. For fourteen-day sentences, however, the 
the first seven days on a spare diet, and for the 
receives a somewhat fuller diet. 
The Committee recognizes that the nature of the wi 
prisoner is doing should be considered, but does not 






fay 





i diet thus becomes a ae punish- 
pred meg tiep red entra 

‘The same advises a different diet for men, women, 
and children, lop gives the following résumé of the Eng- 
lish prison dietaries. 

Ordinary Prisoners’ Dietaries. — The dictaries recom- 
mended in the report for ordinary prisoners are no fewer than 
nine ; three classes, A, B, and C, fixe class with three dietaries: 
Nat for men, No. 2 for women, and No. 3 for juveniles, 

“ Class A Diearies.—For prisoners with sentences of not 
more than seven days, and for prisoners with pelea ee not 
more than fourteen days during the first seven days 
imprisonment. These dietaries are described in the beth 
report as ‘of the plainest food, unattractive, but good and 
wholesome and adequate in amount and kind to maintain health 
and strength during the single week.’ They consist of bread 
and gruel for pep and bread with either potato 
or porridge or suet pudding ugralesy An allowance of milk is 
given as an extra to juveniles. The daily food-value is esti- 
mated by the Committee as consisting er Boog protein 
3.88 ounces (109 grams) ; carbohydrate, 17.08 ounces noes (184 22 
grams); fats, 0.89 ounces (25.23 grams); for women, 

2.71 ounces (79.38 grams) ; carbohydrate, 13.71 ounces (391 22 
grams); fats, 0,74 ounces i ders enn) for juveniles, protein, 
3.93 ounces e re grams) 5 ydrate, rate ounces 
(415.87 grams) its, 1.48 ounces (41.94 grams). energy 
value of such diets is found Te aan to be as follows : 
For men, 2667 calories ; for women, 2124 calories; and for 
juveniles, 2552 calories. A comparison with the standards’ of 
prisoners’ food requirements (vide p. 14 of this report) shows that 
the diet for men is insufficient except when the men are almost 
idle, that the diet for women is also insufficient except when the 
women are idle, but that the diet for juveniles is sufficient,’ 
From the fact that Class A Diets are insufficient for workii 
men and women, it follows that theee introdnee » distinct 
clement into the dietary regulation, It may be urged that 


**The Committee compare their dictaries with Konig’s standanl for mod- 
enite work. His male standard contai ere) opion cag ham Nae eo 
tein ax the standard gives for ‘work, but hax more fat and 
carbohydrate than mine, The energy value is practically the sme.” 


| 


thems 


FE 
tie 


j protein, 
hydrate, 19.15 ounces (439.13 grams); and fats, 
bors grams). The Abies ae x these diets 
these figures are—for men, 3098 calories ; 

2519 calories; and for juveniles, 2772 calories. A 
shows that these three dietaries closely aj 
standards for men, women, and jeveotiat ole 
day’s work. 

“ Class C Diets—For all ordinary prisoners with 
of more than three months. diets closely re 
of Class B. They differ by having large allowances 
of the dinner dishes, as potatoes, beans, and suet 
by cocoa being substituted for porridge or gruel at su 
and in the female diet by tea being given 
breakfast time. The Committee estimate the daily 
of these diets as follows: That for men, protein, 4.90 
Seed grams); carbohydrate, 19.15 ounees (542.87 
fat, 1.85 ounces (52.44 grams) ; for women, protein, 
11.11 grams) ; carbohydrate, 14.89 ounces (422.1 
fats, 1.61 ounces (45.63 grams); for juveniles, p 
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ounces te grams); carbohydrate, 16.40 onnces sali te 
grims); and fit, 2.05 ounces pe grams). From these 
ee Ee 32 y value of the pear to be—for men, 
3283 calories ; women, 2611 pein te and for ju 

2930 calories. ‘These three dietaries may all be described as 
being in excess of the requirements of the standards for moder- 
ate work.” 

French Pelion Dicker saris use the eantecn 
system. Prisoners wing private means a working prisoners 
may purchase from the cantoon certain food-supplies fonsice 
the ordinary prison diet, This method has to recommend it 
the faet that it tends to make the idle prisoner work harder, 
but it has the disidvantage that it discriminates between the 
poor and the well-to-do prisoner. 

The French prisoner receives daily about 14 pounds of bread, 
He is given two meals a day—soup at 9 A.M. and a dish of 
vegetables at 6 P.M. Meat is served on fte days and on Sun- 
days, and to long-sentence prisoners on Theres Sis delat 
without the extras, is not sufficient for By 
the purchase of the supplies allowed it ay be rendered ample. 
From the canteen the prisoner may Learner it pounds 
of bread and a portion of one of the a een 
cheese, butter, milk, salad, fruit, and beef. The daily value 
must not exeeed 20 centimes for bread and 15 centimes for the 
other articles. The French nse diets for the criminal 
insane, for the sick in hospitals, for nursing mothers. 

Prussian Prison Dietaries.—These are somewhat simi- 
lar tothe French, Three meals are allowed daily, Meat is 
= sparingly, and the bulk of the diet consists of cereals and 

bles. No classification is made, co far as is known, ex- 
a for nursing mothers, for those serving sentences of less 
than four days, and for prison offences, 


HOSPITAL DIETARIES. 
There is a wide variation in the diet-lists of the various hos 
pitals, dependent on the size, income, t, ete, of the 


institute. These diet-lists are designated by various names, 
acconling to the persons for whom they are intonded and. the 
articles of which they are made 

Tn children’s bospitals the food for each infant should be pro- 
scribed individually. For convenience those over one year and 
under two or two and one-half years may be put on a snitable 


nig 


2.8.78 
Hie 








indeed, the distribution of the food to the patients, 
to inexperienced persons who are frequently igno 
requirements of the patients. Asa result, errors in 






their consequences, are common, and very often there | 
as well, In a large hospital a competent steward is a 
and an economy as well, 

The physician should prescribe the diet for each pat 
is a fact that in many hospitals where the catering is n 
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cient, the diet for patients is selected by the nurses, with the 
exception, perhaps, in the case of a few of the more important 
diseases, such as typhoid, diabetes, and the like. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is obvious. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL DIET SHEET. 


Breakfoat, 8 a. M.: Fruit, cereal (oatmeal, hominy, grits, Wheatena), chops, 
steak, chicken (broiled), bacun, fish, potatoes, rolls. 

Dinner, 1 P. u.: Soup, fish, beef (roast), lamb (roast), mint sauce, chicken 
(roast), turkey (roast), cranberry muce, sweetbreads, 
alads (cress, lettuce), tomatoes, celery, potatoes, rice, 
vegetables, dewert, fruit. 

Tea, 6 P.M. : Chicken, chops, steak, fish, potatoes, rolls, fruit. 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital Daily Order for Ward. 


Milk, quarts or gallons... . Mutton-broth, pints... . . 
Eggs, dozen... a Chicken soup, pinta... . 
Butter, pounds... 2... Beefstenk 0. oe eee 
Sugar, pounds. 6.2... Chickens 0 2 eee 
Beefttea, pints... 2... ; Lemons,doren. 2... ee 
Number of patients on 
Warddiets 2 ee 
Special diet... 2... 





Weekly Order. 


Special Orders for Monday, A. M.: 
Teas se ba ks 





DIET OF THE LAKESIDE HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Doctors. 


Breakjaat: Fruit, wheat gem and cream, baked beans, eggs, fish-balls, brown 
bread, toast, coffee, milk, 

Luncheon: Scalloped oysters, potato, cold meat, fruit salad, cake, tea, milk. 

Dinner: — Roast-beef, Yorkshire pudding. potato, squash, celery, lettuce, Char 
lotte Rusee, crackers and cheete, coffee, milk. 





, toast, coil 
Luncheon: io tad lobster sal 


Dinner: Soup, ronst-eof, 
‘exnckers 


Breakfast: Frait, ontmeal 27d croarn, brofled chops, ear; potato, 


coffee, 
Lancheon: Soup, hha, a meat, baked ay cake, Pease? 
Dinner = Soup, ronst ‘aaa a mint sa, lot 

‘cream, crickers 
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Luncheon Frnkfurer usage, ot ar Eisen ee are eke 


Dinner: ae 


Breakfast: Fh ctr eet Seen MEDS MPa a Neen Oem, 
TSE alan war pnt, el mt, nga 


Dianer: Sours ty rgd ut ley Nt, st 


Nurses. 
ee Cold wat hone nun foal: Tacs olen ont carte 
Soun holat hoor pack bet bee omenl eae 
pe, ten eel Ss ae ey een ead 


Luncheon: Beetstew duryplings, cheese, tea, milk, 
Drover Bette hdmi eosin etre 
Brenkfort: en ee eee ee 
enpheon? Scalloped potato, prune jelly, 
Fa = Se tnt Mae ead itera poditing lle 
‘Bronlftat Cities aisha eset a cee ea 
Luncheon: Creamed chippad beef, potato, fried mash and maple errop, tea, 
Dinner: Soup, New England boiled dinner, applo pie and cheese, coffee. 
z and cream, broiled steak, potato, rolls, toast, coffee, eocca. 
ee cen comed beef, horseradish tes, mill 
ey Sek tent Arlee geinacion Real need es eoareaee 
‘cake, coffer, 
Beeckfoxt: Ontmes! vod cream, liver and bacon, potato, rolls, toast, coflee, 
Learton: ol a in rom cpt, eile te with corto maple 
Dinner: Sra ek moe, ptt stringeamy choca pad 


ran eo ‘Oatmeal and cream. broiled steak, potato, Caspers tees 
La Cold lamb, pickles, potato, a} aL ave 
Dinmer: Soap, ple, porate, Tuarnipe tice poking. ooties 


Breakjan = Oe an eee a ae ee 
Laneheon : choose, tea, milk, 
Dinner So jomeme eee ae 
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Breatfost: Ontineal and milk, broiled fish, potato, rolls, tea, 
pelea Sepa yj, ed a, Sey Bagh pang 


House Diet. 
pote eg ior ee Nh nin) nonin 
Dinner: Soup, lamb-stew, cabbage, baked date pudding, 
Supper: Sanit Wrealdaet Bed, peeah expen te eee = 
7 Oatmeal and 1, coffee, 
pene! Soup, se poets Darel eae raced loro 
ypper>  Cortrstarcli, apple sauce, tea, cocoa, 


Breskfast : Wheat gem and milk, baked beans, brown bread, coffee, tea. 
Dinner: Soy jun, ‘s 
Seimer? Conary Dewenge op ce 


7 a baal Soren tae 
Dinner: Soup, roast lamb, potato, contons, strawberry Ice-cream, tem. 
Cervaline, apple muce, tea, cove 


Breakfast; Outmeal and milk, broiled minced beef, coffee, tea. 
Dinner: rate ed a, a puting, om 


Bireakfast: Outmeal and milk, creamed sit fish, potato, enflie, tea. 
Dinwer: Soup, baked firh, Taked i brown betty. 
foopert. chanced Unee tense pegme enh ear eomee aaee 


Breakfost : Ontwea} and milk, oes tes. 
Dinner: Soup, roast-beef, potato, boil vanilla iee-oreann, tea, 
Sepper: Hominy, pench muce, tx, cooan. iy 

» Wheat gem and milk, baked beans, brown bread, coffee, tea, 


Breakfast 
Ror! Eadie pple emilee cade 


Diane - Sti hah jn, ween, So Sew England poxking, te, 
FULL DIET-TABLE—NAVY HOSPITALS. 

The following diet will be observed for patients in hospital 
when practicable, proper restrictions being ordered, or a special 
diet preseribed, by the medical officer ae of the ward, in 
any case requiring it+ 


Peres 


"Breakfaat: Coffee, 1 ounce; bread, 4 ounces; 





fruit or apple tails, 4 gues: 
sai ote Coffee, 1 bl 1 ec 
lve, 1 ounce; OUNCES 5 


ounces; sug of an ounce; 
fof an sue ifsc, 


toes, 4 ou 
Dinner: Weensicelll eo ie so, > 8 ea) bread, 4 4 cancel 
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a 6 fy 
Supper: ‘Tea, {of an ounce; bread, asetl scope en ecg 
joan fruit or 


‘Breakpia : Colles, 1 ounce; § butwr, 1 ounce; 
ghnces; sugar, 4 fe ne af an ounces rll 


fd ounces; catmeal 
tell wi par 


Supper: Teas fot an aep teal 6 “ire fa aes 
rc Eee 
8 ounces. eee See ae 


SaTcmpar: . 
je 1 bread, 4 butter, 1 H 2 
Breakfast: Coffee, sates my Soest 5 aos bari 


beef, 5 ounces P 8 ounces; 
suees: ae eee ay aay 


Supper: Tes 4 a ounces bread, 6 milk, 
3 
ances ugar I et dra sa! la ounces, oF 
fruit or talked fresh fruit, ¢ oasoes 


The wage of meats and vegetables, including cereals, ete., 
are those of the articles as purchased, and this applies to the 
table as a whole, the exceptions, such a3 soups and puddings, 
being apparent. Whenever stews are indicated, 4 ounces of 
meat and an equal amount of are allowed in their 
composition, with such simple tions a8 tableness may 
require. For supper the cold meats preseribed may be made 
into hashes or stews when it is considered advisable for the 
sake of variety. 

‘The item “bread” is considered to include loaf, rolls, and 
other forms, “ a sitet variety of the best quality should 
be provided. Syrup or honey, not to exceed 1 ounce, should 
be dllowed et Break ax dares Tt is assumed that the table 
is provided at all times with vinegar, galt, and the usual con- 
diments, 

From time to time, as the season permits, fruits and berries 
may be substituted for the desserts prescribed, and under the 
head of “other vegetables” provision for additional fresh food 
should be made as the abundance of the market permits. 

The foregoing table shall be observed for employees, 


Cy 
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IL. Milk Diet. 
Brealfest: Hominy or comneal mush, 14 ounces; mill, 16 onnces 
Dinner Rice or tapioca (cooked), ve gan: mk, 18 ance; aro 
Sapper: Cantal siete eee (hea enokad). 14 oennes; ionsied 
beta eat per opm | 16 ounces. . 


ALLOWANCE AND COST OF OUTLAY AT CRAIG EPILEPTIC 
COLONY, NEW YORK. 


Articles, Serpe” nea =. diate in 
5 asi [| 


























Part of the provisions are from the colony farm, 


Dietary of the Craig Colony of Epileptics, New York. 
Sexpar: 

Breakfast: cofoe, tread, batter. 

Dinner: Bip entiect seacae 


com-stirch pudding, custard sauce, 
Supper: Tea, cookles, apple since, bread, butter. 
Bronk é Henge ants, coffee, bread, battér, 
Dinner: ution pera rice bread. 
Supper: pa Potatoey tea, PrUneH ‘butter. 
‘Terspar: 


Brealjad : Stewed potatoes, cofe, brea, butter, 
aa Se me, be gener org hae apple sauce. 

+ ote oy, oles bred bate ; 
Danes ahd itr, mtn bree 


Dine a ee 





Ze, _ | 
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Lienr Drer: 

Breakfast: Diesel: 5 cemcnet 2 eye eM milk, 4 ounces; toast 
Dinner = ‘Same as hoerkfast. 

: Sime as breaklast, with lemonjelly or tolled rice o 


Supper: 
farina peneing one 
Daily maximum milk, 48 ounces. 
Liguip Durr: 
Boiled milk. 
Albumin-water, ad Mbitum, 
Broths, 
‘Scorched farlnaceous food. 
Daily maximum of milk, 48 ounces. 
REGULAR DIET FOR TUBERCULOSIS INFIRMARY, 
Sespay: AU quantities ave of cooked Jowd, as wereed. 


‘Breakfast Hominy, 8 ounces, with milk, 4 ousces; bread, 4 ounces; but- 
- ter, J ounce; coffee, 16 ounces. 
Dinser: Barley soup, 12 ounces ; roast-beef, § ounces; ‘8 ounces; 


4 ounces; corm~tnreh: 
Supper: Bnew meee, Brea | bee 2) panera Wotier a Paae 
Moxpay melt 
‘eeoifadt Oatcnss)'§ oro ES pen esate Soe ena 


Diaver: Vegetable soup, 12 ounces: comed beef, 7 ounces: potatoes, 9 
ounces; bread, 4 ounces; bread Gounces, 
Suppers Apples ¥ousces; bree ounce; er, one; Hy 


Torspar: 
Brevkgast : Hominy, 8 ounces; mitk, 4 vances; bead, 4 ounces; butter, + 


_ ounces ounces. 
= re i jl ne ie re 
Appar: or el a 1 wanes emckery ounces; tea, 


Dini Heuer apres eetoar es eaiais ry; potatons, 
‘exeaable, 4 ounce; bread, 0 


Suppers Diered mae A bese} eems sinveree) need ea 
‘THURSDAY: 


ounce ; coffee, 16 ounces. 
Dinner: Boiled mutton, 4 ounces; with broth, 8 onnces; bean polenta 
entice Aommnices: Goumoes. 
Sepper: Boiled rice, 6 ounces; with milk, 4 ounces; ounces 5 


bay ‘Ontmeal, 8 Laser Ds bangla ed Yann 
3 coffee, 16 Onncex. 
bce LE foment é id 
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Torspar: 
Brealfaa: Pettis fod, Bion soo kale To oe 


Supper:  Evay fruit, ci bread. ‘employees and work- 
z cinnamon For 
“9 sliced shoulders, 


Wroxemar: 
‘Brealfind: Vole cate baked hash, rolls For employees and working 


Dinnee : ea eaciieae tate macaroni, browned potnt 
Supper: Sinn gitplg, sane. For ponloyben aed) weakiag: 


‘Tarcmspar: 


Di Vegetable 1 biage, kidney beans 
voor Pet ee lene et cotta weal eektia aiseces 
sliced book. 
Fupar. 
penne ie nas i, ial tice pickles, apple peach 
inner? or 
F) Erg Sab ae ee For eerployem and works 
patients, fried eggs. 
Sarcnpa: 
Di en oe Wee bec, Dotted potatoes. 
necr 5 
ra fresh 


Batter should be on the table at every meal, except meals 


bale ii ion oanee to each person. 
ae al vk pip 


Cote, 3 ounce Ags capita for breakfast and dinner ; tea, shy 
ounce per capita, supper. 

Syrup should be on table for breakfast and supper every 
day. 

“Grncliers mbit ba tex Hes table Gaede 50u] to 
be used as desired. eee 

All bones from meat, cut out before or after cooking, should 
be preserved and used in the soup if A 

Ets dé exvel eo tee pent tea as desired. 


Extra diet is served on the ian only, 
who shall designate the sr Seine dested sesred ast thes quantity. 


Boef sonp, rice, mi 
Breud, butter, tea, 
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inner: Chicken, beef, or 1 tablespoonfal when cut fine; or broth 

(meat or RG ROR ocean ane i a lor? 
wonfulss faked potatoes or rice Y tablespoontaly 

lor Sloe all 8 capes cestode 1 


Sspper: Brad or ses: bute, eof all grape; or cracker 


Older children cold milk or cocoa now and then. One 
quart of milk daily is allowed for each child. Variety doeng 
[st appeal ty children an to older persons 


House Diet. 
Scxpar: 


Breskfust : Rolled oats, bread, butter, cooca, mille . 
Disser? Chik bk Poissiecootpen ie leoed cl Goat 
Suppers Bread, butter, cruckers, and enille, 
Breakfast = Rolled jonsted toread, hot mille. 
Diners? Chldkan mien tg deeds red oo 
Supper: Bread and batter, crackers, and milk. 
Rolled cats, bread and butter, railke 
Biome Sere of bed, ce cakes, or oko evs ond elk, 
i crackers, milk, 


Brest : Rolled cast, butter, hot milk. 
Dinser? Senko mash dd ih 
Svpoer: Bread and butter, crackers, soi 
bee oy * Rolbed oats, bread and butter, coves, milk. 
Disser= Soup or stew of mutton, rice, gi |, bread and exile. 
Supper: Bread and batter, crackers, 
Fuipay: ‘ 
Breatfost : Rolled oats, toast, butter, hot milk. 
Dineer: | Oyster ste, tice; bread puddfog, bread and milk, 
ont ent Savon casera ss 








cof mil. 
Coder re physician's preseription. 
All water eed to diluting railk fa boiled fia.” 

ter is Gltered in the city. 
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Diet for Help. 
¢ Cereal, baked beans, bread and butter, coffee, (Men servants, 
meat. 
Dinner: Read sal, boiled Ockeee (Potatoes ‘bound ent bette, ea 
Supper: Cold ham, hot biscuit, prunes, tea. 
Moxpay: 
cents ime 
Dinner: Reet lem tea, bread and butter. 
Cold meat, frp hordgenees) jums, tea. 
Brea: Cereal, bacon, bread and butter, coffee. 
Dinner = Roast-beef, macaroni,  donghnuts, 
Supper: Geld aia bok me Selene 


Breakfast: Cereal, boiled eggs, bread and butter, 
Dinner? nea york pny Foo ald er, ton pug 


Supper: Baked beam, cold enengy fick relly tabined peaches, tax: 


Breakfas': Corval, menges tread and butter coffe, 
Fried ham und egzs, potatoes, bread and batter, cottage pud- 


Seppe s Pickled pige’ feet, bread and butter, prunes, tea. 


"Bronbfaa : Cereal, bread and batter, coffee. 
Dinners ka tomo Potaioen Bread one Batter; rice pualdings 


Crosman mili fis, abe rola pcs ames td 


Scuxpar: 





Suppee : 
aa dic Corel Gea Oral od ten coe 

Dinner: Trish stow, bread and butter, bananas, tea. 

Supper: Cold meat, bread and butter, jam, ten. 


Ovt-Patient Department. 


Drencrioxs vor Frenxa tae Bary. 


‘Have a itkman love the mille dally; do not got Scat a store: 

“The mixed milk of a number of cows is better than one cow's milk. 

“Tae tbe alll: stared five house tu w cool plies (Uf te caeaan Tans already. 
fee Si me maaan eee pour off the upper quarter from the can or 


ot Siix the feat tn the towing propentcoes 





“Give ouncesata feeding every hoarse” 
(Quantities to be indicated by the physician.) 


Drxr-Lasr, 
Milk Boef-juice. 
Creker, Boiled rice. 
‘Ontmeanl. Macaroni. 
Oatmeal jelly. All the water the child want. No 
Potate. other food. 


= 


All diets mre adjusted for children of the 
is to be arranged in the wards according to 








RECIPES. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE FORMULAS. 
‘Time-table for Cooking Vegetables in Water, 


SHcIE 
: 4 zek 





General Rules tor Cooking Vegetables. 


Wash thoroughly ; pare or serupe if skins must be removed. 
Stand in cold water until cooked, to keep them crisp and pre 
vent their being discolored. Cook in boiling water ; the water 
must be kept at the boiling-point. Use two teaspoonful of 
salt with two quarts of water ; pot the salt into the water when 
the vegetables are partially . The water in which vege~ 
tables are cooked is called vegetable stock. 

Fresh green vegetables require less water than others. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, onions, and turnips should be cooked 
uncovered in a large amount of water. 

All vegetables must be drained as soon as tender. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve bot with butter or sauce. 

The color may be kept in green Ms eet such as spinach, 
by pouring cold water through them after draining. 

Sold bea ree? may be used for salads or may be placed in 
a baking dish with one-half the quantity of sauce (2 cupfuls 
vegetables and | cupful sauce), covered with buttered erumbs, 
and browned in a hot oven, i 


Srnce for Vegetables, 
3 tablespoonfels of tater, ~ White a 
3 tablespeonfals of flow. leup Ik. 
1 teaspoonful of malt. leap of stock, 





Cream of Potato Soup. 


ets ot ll Teenie 
: ne phe eg of ie ; 
ee 


aa th the nes yolks and seasoning. 
thickens, stirring constantly, Serve Seeindee 








teow of milk. 
I pintof oysters 
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Heat the milk, Cook and strain the juice. Add the oysters, which 
have been rinsed, and cook until the edges Add seasoning, butter, and 
hot milk. Serve at once. This soup may bo thickened with 1 tablespoonful 
of flour cooked in the butter as for sauce, 


SICK-ROOM RECIPES. 


Chestnut Puree.—One pound of chestnuts are peeled and 
boiled in water until the second (inside) skin comes off easily. 
The chestnuts are placed in a sieve until all the water drains 
off. They are then washed in a dish and afterward 
through a sieve. Melt three ounces of butter in a stew-pan on 
the fire, add a little salt and sugar—enough to cover the poi 
- a Sater or the see bathe ete i 

uur, stirring frequently ; in e illon so that 
mush does not = 00 thi pn Wego, 

Almond .—Blanch one pound of sweet and two of bit- 
ter almonds that have been soaked in cold water for twenty-four 
hours. This is done by pouring boiling water over the almonds, 
when, after a few minutes, they can easily be pressed out of 
their bulls, Grind the almonds in a mill or pound them in a 
mortar; mix with half pint of warm milk or water, and allow 
the mixture to stand two hours, after which strain through a 
cloth, pressing the juice out well, Thirty grams of almonds 
yield 200 calories of heat; 250 grams of milk yield 1700 
calories—{ Wegele.) (See page 108.) 

Lime-water.—lInto an earttien jar containing hot water 
stir a handful of fresh anslaked lime. Allow it to settle; then 
decant the clean fluid and bottle it. Water may again be added 
to the lime, and the mixtare covered and all: to stand to 
be decanted a8 needed. 

-and-egg Mixture.—Rob the yolks of two eggs 
with half an ounce of white sugar; add four onnces of cinnamon- 
water and then four ounces of brandy. Dose: One or two 
teaspoonfals every two hours according to age-—(Stokes,) 

Brandy-and-egg L Staite for Soret up wal 
the yolk of a mw 5 ten of } one teaspoon 
of cinnamon-water nH cattearpoentl of white sugar.—{ Louis 
Starr. 

Cold Egg-nog.—Beat up an egg; add to it two - 
fuls of sugar, a glass of milk, and a tablespoonful of or 
good whisky ; mix thoroughly. 

Hot Egg-nog.—Beat up the yolk of one egg; add a tea- 
spoonful or two of sugar lam OF hoe males straSis as 


Ramet Water oes a tee of boiling 
tal tamari allow 
ol) tbe utesia baer serve with nave ive. 
Currant-juice.—Take an ounce of 
tablespoonful of currant jelly. Over this 
boiling water—use cold water with the j 
to taste. 
Lemonade No. 1.—Take the juice of one | 
tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice; add from one to 
spoonfuls of sugar and a cupful (6 ounces) of cold 
with cracked or shaved ice if desired, ¥ 
Lemonade No, 2.—Pare the rind from one 
the lemon into slices, and place both in a piteher 
ounce of sugar. Over this ra pint bo 
and let it stand until cold. in and serve with 


ice.—(Pavy.) 
ger Sa ol Lemonade.—This may be mete 
a carbonated water or by adding half a teaspoonful — 
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bonate of soda or toa of either of the 
is or potash glass foregoing 


Albuminized Lemonade.—Shake together a cup of 
water, two teaspoonfuls of lemon-juice, two of 
sugar, and the white of one Serve at once. 

Orangeade.—Cut the rind from one orange ; over the rind 
pour a cup of boiling water; then add the juice of the orange 
and a tablespoonful of sugur; cool, strain, and serve with 
shaved ice if desired. If this is too sweet, a tenspoonful of 
lemon-juice may be added, 

Imperial a teaspoonful of eream of tartar 
toa pint of boiling water ; into this squeeze the juice of half 
a lemon, or more if desired ; sweeten to taste and serve cold. 
‘This drink is most useful in fevers and in Pusat 

Flaxseed Tea.—Add six tblespoonfuls of flaxseed to a 
quart of water; boil for half an hour; cool, strain, sweeten, 
and if desired flavor with « litthe lemon-jaice. 

Linseed Tea.—To a pint of water add two poonfuls 
of linseed, the juice of half lemon, } ounce of bruised licorice 
root (or a piece of licorice the size of a filbert), and rock-candy 
to taste, Boil for one and one-half hours and strain.—{ Yeo.) 

Orgeat.—Blanch two ounces of sweet almonds and four 
bitter almond seeds, Add a little orunge-flower-water and 
pound into a paste; rub this with a pint of milk diluted with 
a pint of water until it forms an emulsion, Strain and sweeten 
with sugar. (A desmulcent and outritive Sosa pee 

Mulled Wine.—Onc-fourth of a cup of water, one 
half inch of «tick cinnamon, two cloves, a tiny bit of nutmeg, 
one-half cup of port (heated), two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Boil all the ingredients except the wine and for ten min= 
utes; then add the wine sugar, strain, and serve very hot. 
—( Drexel Institute.) 

Grape-juice.—Pluck Concord grapes from the stem. Wash 
and heat them, stirring constantly, When the skins have been 
broken, pour the fruit into a jelly bag and press slightly. Meas- 
ure the juice and add one-quarter the quantity of sugar. Boil 
the juice and sngar together and then pour into hot bottles ; 
cork and seal with paraffin or equal parts of shoemaker’s wax 
and resin melted together, Less sugar may be used.—(Drenel 


Tnatitute.) 
d Oysters.—To half a dozen with 
jue a at a pint of rales and boil ate minutes, 
our off the broth and set it aside, Mince the oysters, and 





for a few hours. When 





Mould be boiled for several hours, water being: 
time to time to keep the quantity up to a q 
This makes a somewhat thin, watery gruel, 

From prepared flours: Various brands of p 
flours are on the market, such, for example, as 
Barley Flour. These are all somewhat simila 
From two rounded teaspoontuls to a tablespoor 
pared flour is added to a pint of boiling wat 
boiled for from fifteen to thirty minutes and then 
previous soaking is required, 

Barley or Oatmeal Jelly.—This is prepared 














pac NG 
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for the foregoing reel; If made from the grin, use cither 
ilar ROARED 5 six tablespoonfuls to to the quart of 
water—or boil down to a pint. Sead act coalb id wee 





Fainhilis Dry Extract of Peuee Stir for a few minutes 
belies tint hehe Reactor neat A cad Sg 
Tapioca JelireSonka cop ol kta ot a bee aa 
Ta J acup ks pe quality 
in a pint oom bine ped porin nc M pe haa 
wil tice of one lemon, a 
of alt, pie Dist of: water; stir. the mixtare wnt it 
eas turn into ar moll. aad gotia wets ana if desired, a 
one may alle as mee 












the jes nate soft. Skim and serve,—( Yeo.) 

coor Gruel.—Take a tablesy ‘of corn-meal and 
sega with a little cold water. Stir this into « jae boil- 
ing water to which a 





half-hour—( Drexel Institute.) 
Cracker Gruel.—Brown the crickers and reduce to a 
if wy? < es hegre ae wine ae el? 
of cracker to a 
per seco Sock seiteai osentie? then add 
of 4 teaspoonful of salt and serve.—{ Drexel Inetitiate,) 
General eee at i Meat.—Meat must be 
eel, ied with a ae 
ba ected maleate th pape 
and phond in x cool lace ieee eee 
be broiled, peepee |) ‘ihe at 
by any of pierecrg eres inst rely 
temperature slightly lowered ; by” searing, the albumin on 


ee a and baste every 
lone. 

Broiling—Remove extra fat from 
broiler with a part of the fat. Broil 
and then turn every ten seconds, Chops 








be cooked for ten minutes. Season and lors 

Pan-broiting—Remove all the fat from the meat, a 
frying-pan very hot, but use no fat. Sear the meat on both 
sides, and then cook more slowly until it is done. Stand 


up on their to brown. Keep the pan free from fat. 
edges broil ; 
Beef-tea No. 1.—Cat up a pound of lean beef’ into pi 
os of old 


for two hours, care being taken that it not at any time 
reach the boiling-point.—{ Yeo.) 

Beef-tea No. 2.—Puta pound of finely mixed beef into 
a suitable vessel with a pint of cold water, it stand for an 
hour, stirring occasionally, Put the vessel containing the beef 
into a saucepan of water, place it over the fire, and allow the 
water to boil gently for an hour (or the vessel containing the 
beef-tea may be put into an ordinary oven for an hour). Pass 
the beef-tea through a strainer, A fine sediment appears in 
the fluid, and this should be drank with the liquid. Flavor 
with salt. At no time should the beef-extract be exposed to a 
temperature of more thun 170° F,—{ Pary.) 

Beef-tea No. 3.—Chop fine a pound of beef free from 
fat, tendons, ete., and digest with a pint of cold water for two 
hours, Let it simmer on the stove for three hours at a tem- 
perature never above 160° F. Replace the water lost hy 
evaporation by adding cold water, so that a pint of beef-tea 
ehall represent a pound of beef. Strain and carefully express 
all fluid from the beef—( Bartholow. 

Beef-tea with Oatmeal.—Mix thoroughly one table- 
spoonful of groats with two of cold water; add to this a pint 
of boiling beef-tea. Boil for ten minutes, stirring constantly, 
and strain th & coarse sieve.—{ V%0.) 

Beef-tea, vored.—Beet-tea may be favored 
by boiling in it a pinch of mixed herbs, a bay-leaf, or a bit of 
onion, carrot, turnip, or celery and a few peppercorns. The 
roots should either be chopped small or be scraped to a pulp 
before being added to the broth. Yeo.) | 

Beef-jnice.—Broil quickly pieces of the round or sirloin 
pUgher betes BS aga 
the beef should be scorched quickly to prevent ‘escape 
the juices, but the interior Shouta not be fully cooked. As | 








as much milk as will make it about the thickness of 
flavor with brandy. If any fiber of the meat rem 
through a gravy strainer. The mixture should be 
smooth,—( Ringer.) 

Succus Carnis (Meat-juice.)—Cut up the 
small bits, arrange in layers separated from one 
course linen, and then place in a powerful press, 
Kilogram of meat about 230 gravis of a blood-red 
obtained, This contains about 6 por cent. of albuminw 
taste is similar to that of rw meat; its flavor may be 
by the addition of salt and beef-tea not hot enough to: 
the albumin,—(Pettenkofer and Voit.) P 
Beef Essence.—Chop up very fine a pound of le 
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free from fat and skin; add a little salt, and put into an earthen 
jar with a lid; fasten up the edges with a paste, such as 
is used for roasting venison in, and place jena 
for ices 00! Svar bance Strain th a coarse sieve, and 
give the patient two or three tablespoonfils at a time—{ Yeo,) 

Raw Beef Soup.—This is made by chopping 
pound of raw beef and placing it ta bot with one plat ae 
water and five drops of strong hydrochloric acid, This mixture 
is allowed to stand on the ice over night, and in the morning 
the bottle is placed in a pan of water at 110° F, and kept at 
ubout this teny re for two hours. Tt is then placed in a 
stout cloth and strained until the mass that remains is almost 
dry. The filtrate is given in three portions daily, wai be 
of the maw meat is objectionable, the meat ma: 
roasted on one side rar Suche) pom lsat hag case 
previously described. a eee 

American Bouillon (American Broth).—Place in « 
tin vessel that can be ag hermetically alternate layers of 
finely minced meat and vegetables. Seal it and keep it heated 
in a water-bath (bain marie) for six or seven hours, and then 
express the broth.—{ Yeo.) 

Bottle Bouillon.—Cut beef free from fat into squares. 
Place these in a bottle pot the bottle in a besin of 
warm water, heat slowly, and boil for twenty minutes. There 
will be about an ounce of yellowish or brownish flnid for each 
three-quarters of a pound of meat used, The flavor is that of 
concentrated bouillon —( Ujfelmarn,) 

Meat Jelly.—This is made by cooking good boneless, lean 
beef on a water-bath with a little water for sixteen rae 8 
until it becomes gelatinized. Of the artificial 
the market for making bouillon the most reliable i Lite 
Extract of Meat (10; 250 gm.) babes anes Bouillon (1 tea- 


spoonful to 250 gm.). Tnaglio’s bouillon capsules -are also 
very convenient. If it is desired to make the bouillon more 


fine. Place with the bones—if lage, they shouldbe broken— 


four of five hours at a temperature of 190° F. Strain and add 
salt. Water must be ai from time to time to keep the 


— | 


thick, dilute, before 
of an egg in a cup and serve. 
Clam and Oyster Juice.—Cut 
pieces and heat for a few minutes in their j 
anal ana eeere bles In straining 
taken t sand not through mu: 
juices should be diluted pee se 
Clam Broth.—Wash three ae: 
ina 





Tnatitute.) 

Mutton Broth with Vegetables.—Allow 
of neck of mutton to each pint of water; add carrots, 
onions, and barley ; let all simmer together for three 

Mutton Broth without Meat.—Cook two 
ends” ina pint of cold water and vegetables as dire 
foreguing recipe ; simmer for three hours and strain, 

Jelly for Dyspeptics.—Remove the skin and 
‘one calf’s foot ; wash the bones and place in cold 
stove ; when it begins to foam, skim off the refuse which 
ontop. After rinsing off the scum with cold wat 
bones into a pot with } of a kilo of beef or 4 of ano 
liter of water, and 5 gm, of salt, and boil slowly for fi 
to five hours. Pour the jelly thus formed through a | 
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and place over night inacellar. Next morning remove the fat 
and clarify the cold jelly by adding one egg with its shell 
mushed, beating and stirring steadily. Then, with the addition 
of a little corn-starch, subject the whole to a temperature not 
over 60° R. or the white of the egg will curdle. Constantly 
beat and stir, If the jelly begins to get grainy, cover and let 
it cool until the white of the egg becomes flaky and 

‘Then strain again several times until it becomes perfectly clear; 
add 5 gm. of extract of meat, pour the jelly into a mold, and 
let it cool again. The gravy fa a roast may be utilized and 
is very palatable. It must be stirred in while the mase is still 


but spoils easily in summer; it must, therefore, be kept on 


- 
E 


water for one hour, the water being renewed frequently dur- 
ing this time. It is then Dolled. for one 
salted water or beef-broth, to which one may add one teaspoon- 
ful of julienne to improve the taste. Afier it is soft the sweet- 
bread is taken out of the beef-broth and all blood-vesels and 
kin are removed, Tt may now be cut into pieces the size of a 
walnut and put on a plate, over which the beef-broth is poured, 
or the sweethread may be forced through a sieve, beef-brot! 
red over this, and the whole put on the fire again uotil it 
ils, after which the soup may be served. This latter process 
is to be recommended in the case of dyspeptics. One hundred 
grams of raw sweetbread generate about 90 calories of heat. 
—{ Wegele, 

Dishes Made with Gelatin.—Gelatin should be soaked 
in cold water for about half an hour to soften it. Tt may then 
easily be dissolved by adding boiling water. If it ix desired to 
soften gelatin quiekly, it should be placed in culd water and 
gradually heated over boiling water until it dissolves, Tf a 
jelly is to be strained, a wet cloth should be used for the par- 
pese. Jelly molds should be wet with cold water before being 
filled. When granulated gelatin is ased, much smaller amounts 
are required than when the ordinary ou is used. poet te 

Wine Jelly.—Svak a ol 
two tablespoonfuls of cold beplAves a cup of hot water, 
Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a half teaspoonful of 
lomon-juice, and when cooling add two tublespoonfule of 
wine.—{ Drexel Institute.) 

Lemon jelly ix made in the same manner as the wine jelly 


Y tars 


peat gdh sei agi 


constantly. Boil gently for ten cna strain 
bottle, cork, and keep in a cool place. Before 
bottle well; serve hot or cold. Lit 
not become bitter. 

Peptonized Milk (Cold Broce — ae 
and peyoauing agents as directed in the prece 
immediately place the bottle on ice. Use eas, 
is required. is is particularly suited for d 
viduals with whom milk does not, as a rule, agree, 
of the milk remains unchanged, 

Peptonized Milk (Warm Process).—Pat in 
one pint of milk and four ounces of cold water ; add 
of extract of pancreas and fifteen grains of bie 
After mixing thoroughly place the jar in water as | 
borne by the hand (about 115° F.). This should 
from six to twenty minutes, At the end of this time 
placed upon ice until required. The contents of one 
child’s peptonizing tubes may be used in place of 





> 
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extract. If the milk is to be for ax, lest of Ge 
should be brought to a boil, vr eer Nes aie 
much ne, which renders the milk bitter. 

Hot Milk,—Mix the usual pepton- 
ining ingredients and add a pint of fresh cold milk ; after 
thoroughly shaking the bottle, place it on ice, When needed, 
pour out the required amount, heat it, and drink as hot as it 
can agreeably be taken. If required for immediate use, the 
ingredients may be mixed together in a saucepan and slowly 
heated to the proper temperature, 

Effervescent Peptonized Milk.—Put some finely 
cracked ioe ina gliss; fill it half full of Apollinaris, Vichy, or 
siphon water, and immediatly add the Praiaiot ae 
Drink while effervesci Fee the altel if desl 

Specially Mili Th is is to be oat in nae 
preparation of jellies, punches, and all recipes where the milk 
is to be mixed with fruit-juices or acids, Prepare according to 
the hot process ; keep the milk ata temperature of 115° F. for 
one hour; pour into a svucepan and bring toaboil, If required 
hot, this may be used immediately, or it may be set aside on ice 
to be used later, If not heated for an hour, the milk will 
enndle on being mixed with an acid, If not boiled, the pep- 
tonizing ferment will digest to gelatin and prevent the formation 


of jelly. 
ia a d Milk poe nae vee half a ae Cox’s 
latin in four ounces of water. one pint apecially 
peptonized milk and add four ounces aaa Pot in the 
PONE and stir until it is dissolved. Pare one fresh lemon and 
one oninge, and add the rinds to the mixture. Squeeze the 
lemon- and the orange-jnice into a glass, strain, and mix with 
two or three tablespoonfials of St. Croix ram, or brandy, if pre- 
ferred. Add the juices to the milk, es eS Strain, 
and allow it to cool to the consistence of sy when almost 
ready to set, pour into cups and set in a sold lace Hace. Do not 
pour the milk into molds until the mixture is nearly ready to 
set, otherwise it will separate in setting. 

Milk Punch.—In the uel milk-punch 
recipes the specially peptonized milk may be in pluce of 
ordiary milk. ‘Take © goblet Gne-thind fall of tuelj one 
ice ; pour on it a tablespoonfial of rum and a dash of Curagoa, 
or any other liquor agreeable to the taste. Fill the glass with 
peptonized milk ; stir well, sweeten to taste, and grate a little 


nutmeg on top. 
ea 
| 


i then stir in thoroughly onehalf pint of fi 

t this mixture until itis lukewarm—not over 

add one teaspoonful of Fairchild’s Essence of 

just enongh to mix; ponr qnickly into small 

and let it stand until Semly eurdled, when the 

for use, Tt may be placed on ice and eaten cold; a 

seit ta Reeve ite whipped coream.—{ Fairehild. 
Coffee Junket.—Dissolve two teaspoonfuls 

two tablespoonfuls of clear, § ; mix thi: 

with one-half pint of fresh, cool milk; add a 

Pairchild’s Essence of Pepsin as directed above, 

the same way. 
Vanilla, Bitter Almond, or Strawberry 

Add the flavoring extract to the cold milk and then 

the usnal way. A half'a teaspoonful of vanilla or | 

extract or a tablespoonfal of pure concentrated 

syrup should be allowed to a half=pint of milk. 
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Milk Jelly.—Take two quarts of milk and add half 
pound of sugar. Boil for five or ten minutes. Cool, and add 
an ounce of gelatin dissolved in a cup of cold water, Flavor 
with the juice of two or three lemons and three glasses of good 
Bordeaux wine,—(Schlevinger.) 

Milk Lemonade.—Take two ounces of sugar, five ounces 
of boiled milk, one-half lomon, or two ounces of white wine, 


Pour the boiling water over the peel and the sugar ; allow it to 
cool, add the milk, and then the lemon-juice or wine. Strain 
after ten minutes, 


fourth of a cup of cold milk and stir into one-fourth of a cup of 
hot milk ; if desired, add two raisins cut into quarters, 
over boiling water for one hour, and add one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt just before serving.—{ Drevel Institute.) 

Whey,—Take a half-pint of fresh milk heated lukewarm 
(115° F.), add one tal nful of essence of in, and stir 
just enough to mix. this is firmly lated beat up 
with a until the curd is finely divided and then strain. 
Be flavoring purposes lemon-juice or sherry wine may be 
ad 

Cream-of-tartar Whey.—Add a heaping teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar to a pint of boiling water. Strain, sweeten to 
taste, and serve cold.—{ Pavy.) 

Wine Whey.—Cook together a of milk and half a 
cup of sherry wine. As soon as the curd separates, strain and 
sweeten. This may be eaten hot or cold. 

Lemon Whey.—This is made in the same way as the fore- 
going recipe, using three tablespoontils of lemon-juice instead 
of wine. 

Kumiss No. 1.—Take a quart of skim-milk, one-fifth of 
a cake of yeast, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Heat the 
milk. Dissolve the yeast in a little water and mix it with the 
sugar and Inkewarn milk. Pour the mixture into strong bot- 
feel esther tightly with new corks, and tie down the 


z 
i 
| 
i 
Ey 
8 
i 
; 
i 
g 
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dissolved ; naw strain thro: 
stir well, Pour into a jelly-jar and set near the 
small quantities, 
Panopepton, Hot.—To a small teacup 
boiling water add one tablespoonful of P 
teaspoonful of fresh lemon-juice ; a little sugar may 
if desired. Stir and drink immediately, sipping sloy 
Panopepton Bouillon, Hot,—Put one t 
of Panopepton into a small teacup ; fill the cup n 
boiling water, and flavor to taste with celery sult or 
and pepper ; stir and sip slowly. 
Panopepton Cordial,—Put into a cordial glass 
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canall' glans twp ese Tete oe Slee Saree ice; add one tea- 
spoontul of Fairchild’s Essence of Pepsin and three teaspoonfuls 
of Panopepton. Sip slowly. This is a good after-dinner cor- 
dial for those who suffer discomfort after eating. 

Panopepton with Whey,—Put into a small teacup one 
or two teaspoonfuls of clean erushed ice ; add one tablespoonful 
of Panopepton, stir, and then fill the eup with whey. Drink 


slowly. 

Egg Gruel.—Take one cupful of hot beef-broth made 
with “Soluble Beef,” one egg, and one-half at het of salt. 
Beat the white and the yolk of the egg separately ; add the hot 
beef-broth gradually to the yolk, stirring continually, Whip 
the white to a stiff, dry froth with the salt, and beat it into the 
hot Hees Return to the double boiler and reheat; Serve 
very hot, 

Barley Gruel with Beef-extract.—One-half teaspoon- 
ful of “Soluble Beef,” two cupfuls of hot water, one table- 
spoonful of barley flour, one sultspoonful of salt. Dissolve 
the beef in the hot water, and mix the flour and salt together 
with a little cold'water. Pour the boiling stock on the flour 
and cook for ten minutes. Strain and serve very hot. 

Beef Broth with Poached Egg.—Prepare the broth in 
the proportion of half a teaspoonful of “Soluble Beef” to one 
cuptul of hot water and add a poached egg. 

A Nutritive Drink for Delicate Women and Chil- 
dren.—This is made by mixing one-fourth to one-half of a 
teaspoonful of “Soluble Beef,” five ounces of boiling water, 
and one-half ounce of cream; season with salt and pepper to 
suit the taste. 

Beef Broth with Grain.—Take one teaspoonful of 
“Soluble Beef,” one quart of water, one tablespoonful of rice, 
and salt to taste. Dissolve the Soluble Beef in the hot water, 
and add the well-washed rice. Simmer slowly until dissolved 
and absorbed by the rice, adding more beef broth if too mach 
boils away. If not entirely dissolved, the broth should be 
strained before using. 

Beef-tea Egg-nog.—This requires iy of a tea- 
spoonful of “Soluble Beef,” one-half cupful of water, one 
tablespoonful of brandy, and a pinch of salt. Beat the 
slightly, and add the salt and sugar. Dissolve the Soluble 
Beef’ in the hot water, add to the egg, and strain. Mix thor- 
oughly, adding wine, and serve. 





formed ; p 
raise, and when light, bake in a hot oven.—(Je 
Camplin’s Bran Cakes.—Take a 
say a quart—of wheat bran, boil it in two 
a quarter of an hour, each time straining it 
then wash it well with cold water (on the sieve) w 
rans off perfectly clear; squeeze the bran 
dry as possible, and then spread it thinly ona 
a slow oven ; if a in at ‘might, let it rece until 
when, if perfectly dry and crisp, it wi ready r 
The bean tee prepared must be ground in a mill and 
through a wire sieve that has so fine a mesh that a 
be used to pass it through; that which remains in 
must be reground until it becomes quite soft and fin 
of this bran powder 3 ounces (some patients use 4 oun 
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other ingredients are as follows: three new-laid eggs seer 
if desired, 2 ounces of butter ; about half a int of milk 

the qggs With alittle ofthe milk, and warm the batter with the 
remainder; then stir the whole well es adding a little 
nutmeg or ginger or xny other agreeable Bake in soni 
tins (patty pans”), which must be well buttered, in a some= 
what Ee estan abot half'an hour When baked, the cakes 
should be a little thicker than a captain's bisenit ; they may be 
eaten with meat or cheese for breakfast, dinner, or supper. At 
tea they require a somewhat liberal allowance of butter, or they 
may be eaten with curd or with any soft cheese. It is import- 
ant that the ue Lad es directed Sines, If the cakes 
do not k or we not been prepared, 

shin bathe tha Aue Ge fer ete este a 

Almond Pudding.—Take two egys, juarter of a 
pound of almond flour, of a pound of butter, and 
three tabloids of saccharin ved in a tableapoonfal of 
brandy. Warm the butter, fae in the almond flour and the 
yolks of the eggs, and add the dissolved saccharin. Whip the 
whites into a stiff froth, and beat all together. Put into dariole 
molds and bake in a quick oven; serve with a little hot sauce 
made with dry and saccharin. —{ Mrs. Hart.) 

Almond Bi it.—To every ounce of almond flour add 
the whites of two eggs and salt to taste. Whip the whites to a 
stiff froth, add the almond flour, and beat together, Put 
in buttered “patty pans” and bake in a moderately quick oven 
for from fifteen to twenty minutes. The whole must be done 
quickly, and baked as soon as the ingredients are mixed. This 
biscuit is a useful substitute for |.—( Mrs. Hart.) 

Almond Cakes No. 1.—Take one pound of ground al- 
monds, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of milk, a fash of salt. 
Beat up the and stir in the almond flour; place in twelve 
flat tins and in a moderate oven for about fifteon minutes. — 
(Seundby.) 

Almond Cakes No. 2.—Break up about on: rot a 

pot of sweet almonds in a stone mortar (or almond flour may 
used). Pat the flour into a linen bag, which should then be 
immersed for one-quarter of an hour in boiling water, acidu- 
lated with a Tittle vi to remove the small amount of augur 
from the almonds. whi well with three ounces of butter and 
two eggs. Then the yolks of three eggs and a little salt are 
added, and the whole stirred briskly for some time. Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a fine froth and add to the mixture, 

w 


Poe | 





the cream, and the water just as required to ms 
Spread on a tin, Cut int b 






wder and a half teaspoonful of bakin 
Lt Mix well, and then add gradually to. th 
and beat into a batter; allow it to stand for f 
ee too thick, add a mes more on oe t 
ordinary frying-pan greased with a lit 
about seh minutes, when the under sorface ix 
it over and continue to bake it for five minut 
Tiamson.) 

Aleuronat and Suet Pudding.—This 
cheap dish. To make it take 2 ounces of al 
oances of suet, one egg, a pinch of salt, and half a 
of baking-powder, Sprinkle a little aleuronat fi 
ping board and chop the suet on this purt of the 
mix the remaining aleuronat with the suet in a di 
the salt and the baking-powder. Beat up the eg 
three tublespoonfiuls of water to which a little 
been added, Add the egg gradually to this n 
the whole mass well into a paste. It may ben 
a little more water. Drop into a tin pudding 
with butter or lard, float it in a pan of water, and 
hours, taking care that the boiling water does 
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mold; or, better still, the padding may be baked in the oven. 
Its taste is improved by the a of half an ounce of 
almonds, A small quantity of red wine may serve as a 
sance.—( Williamson.) 

Cocoanut Pancakes.—Beat up one egg in two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, or better, in a little cream and water, and 
add a pinch of salt. Then add two tablespoonfuls of cocoanut 
powder (freed from sugar). Allow this to stand for from five 
to ten minutes. Add a little more cream and water. Mix well 
until it is a little thicker than ordinary paneake batter. Put a 
little lard in the frying-pan and heat until the lard is just 
melted ; then in half of the mixture. Allow this to 
remain over a moderate fire for a few minutes—about five— 
until the under surface is brown; then turn the cake over and 
heat for another five minutes. The other half of the mixture 
may be used for the second pancake.—( Williamen.) 

Cocoanut Cakes.—Mix three tablespoonfuls of cocoanut 
powder into a paste with a little German yeast and water. The 
mixture Fees allowed to remain by the fire or in a warm 
place for about twenty minutes, or until fermentation occurs 
and it becomes “puffy.” Then add a small quantity of a watery 
solution of saccharin. Beat up one egg, and add this with two 
teaspoonfuls of cream and n little water to the cocoanut 
The whole should be well mixed, dropped into small tins, and 
baked in an oven for about thirty minotes,—{ Williamson.) 

Cocoanut and Almond Cakes.—To make these, the fol- 
lowing ingredients are required; Three-quarters of a pound of 
the finest cocoanut powder, one-quarter of a peed of ground 
almonds, six eggs, and half a cup of milk, up the eggs 
and stir in the cocoanut and almond flour, Divide into sixteen 
flat tins, and bake for twenty-five minutes in a moderate over.— 
(Saundby.) 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Take three tablespoontuls of cocoa- 
nut powder, mix with a little water and German yeast, and k 
for twenty minutes In a warm place, 50 a5 Ae axed A 
quantity of sugar present to decom " ir tal - 
fils of cream, one i a little pier | half a bof pater 
sweetened with secharin. Mix into a paste. Place in a dish 
greased with butter. Cook like riee-pudding, in a slow oven 
for thirty minutes —{ Williamaon.) + 

Light Custard.—Beat up well one ege; make a mixture 
of cream and water and boil; gmdually add the boiled cream 
and water, while hot, to the egg, stirring with a spoon. Then 





a 


30 cc. (1 ounce) of milk and as 
necessary, rub up into a smooth dough into 

four eggs and a little salt have been mixed. 
whites of the four eggs, having first beaten them 
working them in carefully. Bake in tin molds 
butter, The taste of the biseuit may be improved | 
vanilla or other flavoring extracts, alin is too 
be used by the average patient, 

Peanut Flour.—This contains about 25 per. 
bohydrates, The peanut kernels should be boiled in 
half an hour to extract a portion of the oil which | 
They should then be dried and rolled into fine pai 
rolling-pin. Place the kernels in boiling water 
tartaric acid or vinegar, in order—(1) To extract 
ments; (2) to overcome the taste and odor of | 
(3) to prevent emulsification of the remaining oil, 
have been thoroughly boiled in acidulated water, 
kernels should be subjected to dry heat and then 
fine flour. This flour may be made into a fo 
with milk ; bread and biscuits may also be baked f 
it may be made into the form of a German pancaky 


on 
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il a tapas 0 balla ome ae ie 
oughly six eggs ; a teaspoon! i or its 
chemical equivalent, and one-quarter of a spl of salt, 
and beat again. Pour this mixture into hot smeared 
wath bales Seat ae in Ci bed aleve By way of variety 
almonds (powdered) imag ba os be added. ‘These biscuits may be 
eaten bot ont Tater 

Sugar-free Milk for Diabetic Feeding.—Take 1 liter 
of skim milk, heat to a temperature of 30° C., and add 10 cc. 
of glacial acetic acid, diluted with 100 ¢.c. of water. Mix, and 
allow the mixture to stand fur abont fifteen Hctea Collect. 
the separated casein, and let it drain on very fine m 
no pressure. Remove the casein to a mortar, rub i Lapel 
pals add § liter of distilled water, and strain as before. Repeat 
this washing of the casein twice. ‘Transfer to a mortar, ears 
until quite smooth, and add 2.5 grams of potassium hydrate dis- 
solved in 100 c.c. of water (or as much of the potassium hydrate 
as is necessary to make the product ie alkaline i dt oy 
ein). Add 100 grame of ordi a 
5 grams of gelatin previously disso! Beate .06 grams (1 grain 
saccharin, forge mat at about 38° c, fe: tol Br leer, Latiy, 
strain through fine muslin. —(Huutchison, 


P= | 








sc accept analyses by chemists in di 
world and compare them with one without 
(Atwater and Bryant), Since the eben 


‘The results given in the tables (op rs 
averages of thousands of analyses ss es 0 ‘ie 
accompanying list, have been taken directly from 
Bryant's publication. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


‘The terms used in reporting analyses oe foods and 
stuffs need some explanation. Some of these t 
technical meaning which is well recognized and u 
! These definitions are quoted from Atwater and Bryant. — 
ou 
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scientists, although the dictionaries and similar books of refir= 
ence have not yet included these uses in their definitions. In 
cblbes cameo the sins cet hee Le ees 
ent ways. The more usual terms are defined and Shenee 
below in the sense in which they are employed in the 

table and the iestlccaro tha, Hoepestecab’ Btalznda SF Be 
United States it of Agriculture. 


COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS. 


Ordinary food materials, such as meat, fish, eggs, potatoes, 
wheat, ete., consist of ; 

Refuse,—As the bones of meat and fish, shells of shellfish, 
skin of potatoes, bran of wheat, ete. 

Edible Portion,—As the flesh of meat and fieh, the white and 
yolk of eggs, wheat flour, ete. This edible portion consists of 
water (usually incorporated in the tissue and not visible as 
— rn ial hie asst or pase ie 

¢ princi; inds of nutritive its are protein, fats, 
carbohydrates, and ash or mineral matters, 

The water and refuse of various foods and the salt of’ salted 
meat and fish are called non-nutrients. In comparing the values 
of oes food materials for nourishment they are left out of 


+o Prolcin-—This terma is used to include nominally the total 
nitrogenous substance of animal and vegetable food materials, 
exclusive of the so-called nitrogenous fats. Actually it is 
employed, in common usage, to designate the product of the 
total nitrogen by an empirical factor, generally 6.25, 

‘This total nitrogenous ectulanie corm ok great variety 
of chemical compounds, which are conveniently divided into 
two principal classes, proteids and non-proteids. e 

"The term proteid, as here employed, a en (1) The 
simple proteids, ¢. g., albuminoids, globulins, and their deriva- 
tives, such as acid and alkali albumins, coagulated 
proteoses, and peptones ; (2) the so-called combined or com- 
pound proteids ; and (3) so-called gelatinoids (sometimes 
called “ glutinoids ”) which are characteristic of animal connec- 
tive tissue, 

The term albuminoids has long been used. and 
American chemists and physiologtata asa saleicatelga designation 
for the substances of the first two no though many apply 
it to all three of these groups. late a number of investi- 







is by no means 
meats and fish, which contain very little of ea 
nitrogenous substance is frequently estimated by 
by subtracting the ether extract and ash from 
free substance, While this method is not always © 
oftentimes more nearly so than the determination by 
uenal factor. 










1 United Sta f Experi 
pane : ibs (Departisont Agricalture, Office of 


A 
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Tn the tables herewith the common usage is followed, by 
which the protein is given as estimated by factor—i. ¢., total 
nitrogen multiplied by ae In the analyses of ae and 
fish, however, the Sone apes ‘in “by difference are also 


iven. Where the proteid 
have been estimated a fed ae mt non ate 
cated in a footnote. 

Fats.—Under fats is included the total ether extmet. 
eal examples of fat are fat of meat, fat of milk (batter); 

of corn, alive oil, ete. The or ga of the “ether 
el » of animal and vegetable foods and feedin; 
which it is customary to group roughly as fats, include with the 
true fats various other substances, as fatty acids, lecithins (nitrog- 
enous fats), and chlorophylls, 

Carbohydrates —Carbobydrates are usually determined by 
difference. They include sugars, starches, he? gums, 
woody fiber, ete. In many instances separate determinations 
of one or more of these groups have been made. The deter- 
minations' of “ fiber” in Ne foods—i. ¢., substances allied 
to carbohydrates but insoluble in dilute acid and alkali, and some- 
what similar to seedy fiber—are given in a separate column, 

The in parentheses i in erude-fiber column show 
the num tof analyses in which the fiber was determined. 
oe efi for “total arene include the fiber, as well 

» starches, ete. ere the sugars or starches ave 
hao jined separately, footnotes are added giving the aver- 
ae me 2, dain, sod’ cther sls of poised, 
5) sulphates, chlorids, and other sal potassium, 
sodium, magnesium, and other metallic elements, Where 
analyses of the mineral matters have been found they are added 
in the form of footnotes, ‘These results usually give the per- 
centaae oe ition of the ash as produced by incineration 
rather than ie in which the it mineral 
ingredients oceur in the food material. 

Fuel-calue.—By fael-value is meant the number of calories 
of heat equivalent to the energy which it is assumed the body 
would be able to obtain from one pound of a given food material, 
provided the nutrients of the latter were completely digested. 
The fuel values of the different food materials are caleulated by 
use of the factors of Rubner, which allow 4.1 calories for a 
gram of protein, the same for a gram of carbohydrates, and 9.3 
calories per gram of fats. These amounts correspond to 15.6 


op odaedy in Fig. 1, which shows 
tion of the cuts in the animal and in a dressed 


as thus cut, are spoken of as the “brisket end of 

“navel end of plate.” This part of the animal is la 
for corning. e ribs are frequently divided into | 

‘and third cuts, the latter lying nearest the 
slightly less desirable than the former. The 
times subdivided in a similar manner, the thind en 
chuck being nearest the neek, The names 
ortions of the loin vary considerably in 
he part nearest the ribs is frequently called “a1 
” or “short steak.” The other end of the 
sirloin” or “sirloin.” Between the short 













rt 












is a portion quite generally called the “tenderloin,” for the 
reason that the real tenderloin, the very tender strip of meat 
ing inside the Join, is found most 
lly developed in this ent. Por- 
terhouse steak is a term most fre- 
quently applied to either the short aa | 


steak or the tenderloin. It is not 
uncommon to find the flank cut so 
as to include more of the loin than 
ie indicated in the figures, in which 


case the upper portion iscalled “ flank 


steak.” The larger part of the fank 
is, however, very frequently corned, 
as is also the case with the rump. 
Tn some markets the rump is cut ¢o 


as to include a portion of the loin, 
which is then sold as “ ramp steak.” 
The portion of the round on the in- 
fide of the leg ix rogarded ax more 
tender than that on the outside, and 


is frequently preferred to the latter. 


As the leg lies upon the butcher's BA 
1 





of ents of beef: 1, Neck; 








animal. The sade er of fare genes correspon 
plate in the beef, is often designated as breast in t 
part of the veal corresponding to the pense beef 
eluded with the loin, but is often ent to 

In many localities the fore- and hind-shanks ot 
the « knuckles.” > 
The Cuts of Lamb and Mutton.—Fig. 3 shows: 
position of the cuts in a dressed side of mutton or 
alive animal. The cuts in a side of lamb and: 
but six, three in each quarter. The chuck 

far as the end of the out dere beyond 


ad 
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loin. The flank is made to include all the under side of the 
animal. Some butchers, however, make a number of 
cuts in the fore-quarter, ineluding a portion of the cuts marked 
“loin” and “chuck” in Fig. 3, to make a cut designated as 
“rib,” and a portion of the “flank” and “ shoulder” to make 
acut designated ax “ brisket.” The term “chops” is ordinarily 
used to designate portions of either the loin, ribs, chuck ot 
shoulder, which are cither cut or “chopped” by the butcher 





SRS se sah: hs es eee 


into pieces suitable for frying or boiling. The chuck and ribs 
are sometimes called the “ reck.” 

The Cite of Pork.—The method of catting up a side of pork 
differs considerably from that employed with other meats. A 
large portion of the carcass of a dressed pig consists of almost 
clear fat, This furnishes the cuts which are used for “salt 
pork” and bacon. Fig. 4 illustrates a common method of cut- 
ting op pork, showing the relative position of the cuts in the 
animal and in the dressed side, The cut designated as “ back 





=: 


and for “Jean ends” salt Det 
tl an a = 





followed in markets in different parts of the 
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MATERIALS. 


(The figures gleen are the averages in each instance.) 






























































| | «Protein. | 2 J 
Si ! et , +] 
ca a en a3| [22 
Food materials. ;E2 i i a és ce 3 
igs x 3s a2. g gk 
[2 a a eo = 
| = Ki 
ANIMAL Foop. 1 ‘ | 
BEEF, FRESH. % 1 ¢ 
Brisket, medium fat— Per ct. Per ct. Per ct, Perct. fee Fee ct. Per ct.’ Cals, 
Elitiepotions ss -s 8 | ae 1518 160 ie 09 | 1495 
As purchased 3 | a3 0 122 | 23 06 | 1165 
Ce . including shoulder, ' 
fen 
Edible portion 2 sot 202 10 720 
As purchased 2 | 195 16.3 1 08 580 
chuck, including ‘shoulder, 
medium fat— 
Edible portion ele, 5 41 4 ~ 6S 19.6 09 865 
As purchased 4 15.2 | 57.9 16.6 08 735 
Cues ineluding ‘shoulder, , 
Edible portion oe oth: S -. 623 185 0.9 | 1135 
AS purchased 3) 47 583 159 O7 
Chuel including ‘shoulder, 
very ite : ; 
ghvteportion...- 0.0! 2] ge 169! ag | 1585 
Kijucchasea lil) 2 | ae inp 103 | te 
cack rib, lean— 1 
ibieyoribiw ses ees Mf ge Hes eka do) as 
as purchased oe MW!) 227 88 ao 64 | 08 ‘550 
cued ienedtina fat 
Enibieporton ew. Tn SBT RS wn | 10 108 
Aspurehased .....s 7 163° 526 15.5 15.0 Os 920 
Chuck rib, fat— rd 
Edible portion... .... 0.8 | 1620 
pd oF | 16s 
Flank. very tean— 
Baie yertion see es faz | eo 
Repurcbased | 22223 OT | ae 
Finn veam 
Bultic portion... - ao | ss 
Septet 19 | es 
pian medium fat i 
Edible portion ..... + ' 09 1240 
Ax purebased ©... 5. 107 15 
Flank, fat— 
Bite portion f 
8 purchased . 
Flank, ve fat — 
Bienen es 
OES lt ea eae 
Bite pore 
is purchased 
Loin, lean— 
ilinte port « 
Aeparaiacel Hy isk Se a5 | 
Balle portion cee] ane . 19 | 1180 
Kepurdhwsed 220002 & | iss fas 11 08 ioe 





EErErEs 
Se 23 98 #8 22 32 82 23 32 32 


inder 


a2 3 


+ A join parts are Included a1 
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ea v1 Protein. 3 £ 
Sy caine) ee 
ae lo oscg ¢ re 
Be gh ita 
Food materials. ide i 1g; 4 es re, 
3 | x 32 3 SB z 
ae cy ‘3 ne = == : 
2. 2|E la 8 & = 





ANDMAL Foon (Continued). | 
BEEF, FRESH (Cuntinued). 





E i 
As purchased naar 
Rinup, very lean— fl 
Ealvte portion 
As purchased | |. 
ump, lea 
albie portion... s+ +1 
medians : 
leportion o-. 6.) 
As purchased 72, A 
Rump, fat— I 
Edible portion... 6. 
As purchase 
sank tore, very lea 
Editleportion 
porehved 
fore, lean— 
Babies portion... 6 
vurehused a 
Tore, median fat 
portic : 
As purchases 
Shank, hind, lean— 
Balible portion 
As purcbused en 
stank, hind, snediura fai— 
Ealible portion 
As purchased 
shoulder and 
Tean 
Edible portion 
‘As purchaned 
Shoulier and clod, lean— 
Bible portion 


suvulger and c 
ix 











































ciod very 











rand clod, medium 


Edible portion 
As purchased 
Shoulder and elod, far— 

Edible 


















Ealible port 

‘As purehai 
Hind quarter, lean— 

Eadie portion 

As purchased 
Hina r, waedivinn fat— 

Ealble portio eA 

‘As purchased 

















eval 
per pound | 








Por, Per ot. Pert Perc. Pert! Porc Per et! Cols. 
as 











66.8 
38 


0.8 
Boa 


























arl ot 


M91 


raeral 
1152 
204) 05 
16a 165 
mo RS 61 
15 wl, 46 
mo 196 187 
ial 175 
169! 255). 
1a Tha 202 
WR 164 387 
Ws 8 
gi 217 aR: 
Bi 1s 
mo 24 61 
ius 13889 
4 196 16 
ia 12373 
ug 1 34 
3188 
m9 AR 15, 
96 8 B3f 
ms 2s 1% 
163 16510 
ma ws 54 
ied 165 44 
196 193 113 
Iba 1698 
ws ann aoa | 
Ma e717! 
Bl m3 36 
iba Ma 27 
weg tka 122 
Mi 3 85 
m3 74 
M5 We 155 
Mo MA AS 
isn 18a BS 
ma wa 1nd 
iz tet 
aa 8 
Tha INS 





' The“ clod" usually contains no refuse. 


0 








08 
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Food materials 


3 
& 


er pound. 


Fuel-value 





ANIwaL Foon (Continued). 


BEEF, DRIEI 


= | 


Dried, salted, and smoked— | 


Edible portion 
‘Au purchased 


VEAL, FRESH. 


Breast, lean— 
Edible portion 
‘As purchased 





Breast, medium fat— "" " 


altle portion 
rehased 
chu 


Edible portior 
‘As purchased 


medium fai— 


eo ee 


‘Per et, Per ch Per et 


Flank. medium fat, aa par: 
chased 


lean— 

ible portion. 6... . 
Aspurchased |...) ) 

medium fat— 

ible portion. «2... 
As purchased |...) 1 





Leg, cutlets— 


Edible portion 
‘As purchased 


‘Loin, medium fat— ~ ” 


Edible portion . 


As purchased 
Loin, f 
Ediple portion . 
‘Ag purchased, 
Neck— 
Edible portion 





Ax purchased |.” 


Rib, medium 
Edible port 


rchased .. 


Rib hes 
Balble portion 
rchased. 
shank fone 
Edible portion 
‘As purchased 
Shank, hind, 
Balble yori 














a] 


yedium fat— * 


murchaxed < | | 


suonbier, lean 


Edible portion . 
‘As purchased. 


Shoulder and flank, inedium | 


Edible portion 
At purchased 


Forequarter— 
le portion 


Ax purchased ||: 


Hind quarter 
zante portion . 


purchased | 
Ficith “kidney, 





tallow — 
Edible portion . 
Au purchased. 


obs 
all 


We aa a0 we ee ae nw aa ae we ES ©o @ oo 


2 
2 





oo 





na 
38.2 
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Toot 
og! 

Food materials. 3 gle 
gia: 
2 a |e 





ANIMAL Foon (Continued). 
MUTTON, FRESH (Continued). 


Hind quarter (Continued) — [Per ot.| Per et. 

As purchased -| 10 | ama] ase 
Side, Including taliow— 

Edible portion . . sf]. | sae 

2 | ist | ase 

wo | .. | 536 

ios | 433 





MUTTON, COOKED. 


Mutton, leg roast, edible por- 
tion ee emer a | 2. | sos 


MUTTON, ORGANS. 
Heart, as purchased... . 
Kidney fat, as purehsed: °° 
Liver, as purebased ..- << 
Lungs, as purchased” <> 2° 

MUTTON CANWED, 
Corned, as purchased . 
Tongue, as purchased - 

PORK, PREXH. 

Chuek ribs and shoulder— 














cli 5 ats: 
Finn fresh, mediui fae 
Ballble portion 2 





Edible portion “| 2 ey | St 
As purchased. « t] oa | ist | ans 
Flank. 
Eilible portion. 6... . 3 |. | 590 
purchased | 2222. 13 | iso] ans 
Mam, fresh, tean— \ 
Bale port shor). | oo 
2 
0 
0 















































As pure! 107 | 480 
Harm, fresh, f 
Enlible portion... ... 2) 8 
Agpurchased 22... 2/ 8 
Head 
Edible portion. ..... | ® 
Aspurchased | 1211. 3 
Head cheese, edible portion’ | 8 
Loln (chops), medium fat— 
Edible portion ~ | | B20 
As purchased 19 | ist | as 
Loin (chops), 
Edible port aioe) ar 
As purchased 4 | ies | aan 
Loin, tenderloin, as purch’d ! 1b |. . | 665 
Middle cuts— 
Edible portion. ......' 3 aR2 
Aspurehused .. 2222) 3 | ist) s86 
shoulder— . 
aible portion fe m2 
i purchased - wiz 49 
Side, tad and other fat int 
élnded— 
Edible portion eee eran 
As purchased 3 | ina 
Side, wot Including tard and i 
‘ney Hae Ul 
Edible portion eee Maree’ 
spurchased 2.2.2.) MO. aS 3nd 





e backs: 
ENivieperion.. . . . | 
As purchased |<! 
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Food materials. 








| 


Nx 625. 


By differ- 
‘ence, 


Total carbo 
hydrates. 





Fuel-valne 


per pound. 





AN14aL Foop (Continued). | 


PORK, PICKLED, SALTED, AND 
SMOKED (Continued), | 

Bacon, smoked, lean— 
Edible portion... . . .. 
As purchased. © 

Bacon, smoked, medium fut 
Eaible portion... . = 
As purchased cE 

ibs, cooked, us purchased 

k, cooked, as purchased 
PORK, CANNED. 

Brawn, boars brains, as par 








Ste 








ds. us purchased | 
deviled, as purchased: 


AAUSAGE. 
Arles— | 

Edible portion. . . 

‘As purchased 2222) 
Banquet— 

ible portion 

As purchased <1). 1 
Bologna— 

Edible portion 

Aspurchased 200.202 
Parmer— 

Edible portion . . 
As purchased 
Frankfort, as purel 

Holsteine 
Edible portion 
urchased 
pure ham— 































As purchasi 
Pork, as 


Pork ‘and beef choaped to-! 
wether, as purchased . . 
sali — 
Edible portion 
A purchased "> 
Summer— 
Edible portion 
As purchased 
Tongue, as purchased 
Wienerwurst, as purchase 
SAUSAGE, CANNED, 
Beef, as purchased 
Bologna, Italian, as pureh’ad 
Frankinet, ax pare 
Oxford, as purchased 
ork 
Edible portion . 
AAs purchased 











POULTRY AND GAME, FRESH. 
brofler— 
artion 
As purchased 
Fow!! 
Fable portion ae 
Axpurchased 2020227 





































































2 


BEBE 23: 


385 
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te? Protein. | 4 
H —--t1 gy 
| Vag Ug a 33 
Food materials. i 8 & ts 
| 1X -Be| g EEL a 
[2 Bolg eo | < 








er pound. 


Fuel-value 























ADuAL Foon (Continued). | | i | 
FISH, FRESH (Continued), | 1 
Butter-fah, who i Per ch| Par ot. Per et. Prrct. Perot, Pero. Perc 
Belibiepirtion «| 7 180, 128) 110 
As etude . 428 3) We] 63, .. 
Catfish rH \ 
Talible portion . A ne wa, 144] 06! .. | 09 
As purchased: ( iva a6! 16 | 66) 1! | oF 
cisco, Whole, edible portion i 183 Seat 
Giieve, entralls remd¥ed, a 
purchased rete : 
Cod whole— 
Bilible portion... 


As purchased 
Cod. dressed, as purchased 
‘Cod, sections, edible portion 
Cod, steake— 
Edible portion its 
As purenased 
Cusk, entrails removed— 











ee re ann ee eee me 


As pure 
Eels, sult water, head, skin, 






































































wind entratis removed" | 
Elitleportions sess | 2 ae) 
Aspurehawed 222! fe 3 i os 
Figen whe ' 
3 vas 
H 03 
1 06 
Maddoek. entra 
EAtole portion ane 12 
mer se os 
eportion ae 10 
As purchased i “3 
Halpat ans o¢ otis 
Eaible portin 3 “10 
As puircha 3 09 
nerlng while f 
Edite portion ve 1s 
Be purthaeea ah oar) 
cited whol : , 
epent ort laa 
As prurehased mh Lh os 
Lamprey, whole 
‘eile portion 1 . loz 
As purses H oa 
Mackerel, whole— : 
ible partion Pa ‘ag 
As purchased vt oF 
Mackerel, entrails remiovéd, ! 
ts purchases ma 07 
Muller! wha " 
Edivic portion hn 4 12 
As purchased o 4 03 
Munkelinnges whole 
Eaislequrtion ; 1s 
As pursbased I hy os 
rel white 
Btbre portion 2 12 
eee a 
Perell.sellow, whole, edible” 
ertion art 12 
Picker, pike, whole— 
Baiwleyorion e.g 7 
Aspire 025i, 3 os 


3 sf 


= 


& @3 Beas 8 8 


B82 88 88 88 8 8s 


We 


| 
1 
m 
i 
2 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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| Proeiu | a 
a. fae JS 
Food materials. 2," a és fe z 
Bx Bf) g|22 3 Fe 
ex eR ele Fi 
4 | 
Axracaz, Foo (Continued), j | | 1 4 
PISH, FRESH (Continued), u 1 \ 
White6sh, whole— Per ct.) Per et. Perel. Per et, Perct.| Per ct. Beret. Cal 
Edible portion. . . . + 1 | OB 229 1) oF | .. 1.6 | 700 
As purchased . 5. 1 | 535] 325 106) Ws) ao) .. | 07 | wes 
visi, Cook ED. | | 
Bluefish, cooked, edible por- 1 
tion ise | 62) a9!) aa], 12] om 
Spanish mackerel, broiled— 
Edible portion « : | 
As purchased ©). 2) + + 
Visi, PREXERVED AND CANS 
Cod, salt— 
Edible portion. . , 
‘As purchased = | 
Cod, salt,“ bonel 
edible portion 





As purchased 
Haddock, smoked — 
Edible portion 
As purchased 
Haddock, siuoked, cooked, 
wanined, as parchased 
Halltiut, stioked— 
Edible portion... . 
As purchase aif 
Herring, smoked— | 
Edible portion 6 
‘As purchased 4 
Lampeey, eanned— 
Ealble portion | 
As purdhaned a 
Mackerel, salt, entraile 7e-y 
‘moved— 
Edible portion = 
‘As purchased 4 
Mackerel}, salt, canned, as 
purehased ‘ 
Mackerel, salt, canned in ofl 
Edible portion . Par 
As purchased 
Mackerel, salt, dressed— 
Edible portion me 
‘Aw purchased =| 72 
Minogy, pickled, canned— "+ 
Ealihle portion 
Ax purchased 
Pilchard in toma: 
Russia, as purchased. . 
Salmon, eanned— 
‘Edible portion 
‘As purchased. - 
Serdines, cann 
Balible portion weig! 
As purchased 2 
Sturgeon, dried, Itvesia— 
Edible portion 
Apurchased 22152 
Seurgtou, viata, reine, 
sola as purchased 
Trontibrook. | 
Raihlewrtion. oo... 
As wurchased met 
‘Tunney, as purchased 











«,canned, 
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Prowin. 3 2 
& 22 £3 
Food materials. § igs: es VEE 
> Be a2: 2 3h 
x |a e 2 @ 
f ‘ 
ANIMAL Foo (Continued). x 4 

DAIRY PRODUCTS, ETC. ere Peret. Perct.' Perct. Perct. Pert. Per ct. Cals, 
Butter, as purchased... 0... ono]. . aso 30 + S04 
Buttermilk, as purchased... +e 90, XO. 05 48 OF 165 
Cheese, Atnerican pale, ‘as ! n 

purchased . Ll.. , 816, 28 34 2055 
Cheese, ‘Americ red, ax pur- i ! 

chased. rr as 33 2165 
Cheese, Boudon,nspurchased 1 ' 1) B52 | 104 50 | 1195 
Cheese, California lat,as pur- | 1 1 

chased . 4 on an | IMS 
Cheese, Cheddar, us pureh'd 6 | 2: 1 40 | 2345, 
Cheese: Cheshire, as pureh’d 1 [oo ta | sto 
Cheese, cottage,aspurchused = 2 | 43) 8 | 10 
Cheese, Crown brand creat, : 

‘as purchased : 1 2 | 2588 
Cheese, Dutch, as purchased — 2 100, 1435 
Cheese, Fromige de’ Brie, as 

purchased. eats 18 1210 
Chetse fullereani is puretid 25>: 38 180 
Chee: itation full cream, 

fas parchasc? 1 _ 45° 1820 
Cheese, imitation old English, 
is purchased 1 27, M1 





Cheese, Limbarger, ns par 
chased 1s. 421 280) 
Cheese, Neuchatel, ax pur: 





h 2 
Cheese, parily skimmed milk 
‘as purchased Ros, 

Cheeses pineapple, ax pared 8 ll 
Cheese, Roquefort,as purch'd 1 
Cheese, skitamed milk, as 

9 

2 





(See 





Full eream cheese.) 














Cream, ns purchased ts TAO 25. IRS 45+ 05 G10 
Kamiss, as purchased ello ma 2s ll an sa od 0 
Milk, condensed, sweetened, 
‘purchased M 1. BO 8R &3 M4119 1520 
Milk, ‘condensed, | unsweet: ‘ 
ened, evaporated : 
“as purchanad. 6. va 17° 7M 
Mili, skitimen'ns purchased ae : 07 170 
Milk; whole,as purchased). 07 mB 
Whey, us purchased PS Or 1s 





MISCELLANEOUS. 




















Gelatin, as purchased 6 6. 1k 84 MO 
Calt's foot jelly, as purchased 1 he Te ad oA 
Isinglass, sturgeon, ax pur 
chased. 1 20 1730 
Spinal column, sturgeon, aa 
purchased. Sot 
Lari, retited, as purchased) 1 
Lard, unrefined, as purch'd . 3 
Tallow. refined.a~ poren'd | c 
Cotiolene, ws pire 1 3 
Oleomargitrine, a» pare a 12 
Beet Juice, as purchased 1 43 
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* ' 1 1 g 
ff3 Z. 
Food materials. é oge ge 
2,9 e 2/1 
BE bees 31 











‘VEGETABLE Foon (Continued). : 


BREAD, CRACKERS, PASTRY, ' 
Ere. (Continued). 
Cake (Continued — 
Fruit cake, as purchased 
Gingerbread, ax purchased 
Miscellaneous, as purch'd . 
Sponge cake, ax purchased 
All analyses, except fruit, 
‘as purchased, average . | 
Cookies, cakes, ete. — 
‘Molasses cookles, as pur- 
chased... 
Miscellaneous ‘cookler, ‘ax 
purchased . . Ee 
Sugar cookies, ax purchased 
Alfanalyses, as purchased, 
average 
Fig biscuits or bars.as pur: 
Ginette an itcnaced 2 
Inger saps, as purchased — 7 
Tady angers prirchared 3 
Macaroons, ax purchased. 4 
5 
6 












"6 
: ox 
Wafern, miscellancous, as 
purchased |. 
Wafers, vanilla, ax pureh'd 
Wafers, all analyser, us pur- 





chased, averace 
Mixcellaneous cakes, ‘as 
purehased 
Doughnuts, ax puirchased 
Jumbles, as purchased 
Pie, apple, as purchased 
Ple, cream, as purchased |: 
Pie, custard, as purchased | 
Ple, lemon, ax purchased. ; : 
Pie, inince, as purchased [is 
Pie, raisin, as purchaned : 
Pie, squash, n= purchased | : 
Pudding, Indian-meal, ‘as 
purchased epee DMs 








Aeerage Campasition 





Remarks. 





Ay 
Marshmallows One sample con: 
tained Aim per 
| cent,” tnseluble 
Matter estarch 
and flour, 
One eat 





Caramels... 8 





wae 





cent le 
. Matter ratarch, 
and tour, 
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Food materials. 





‘drates (in- 
fuding fiber). 


fe 


h 


Total carbo- 
el 





per 


| Fuel-value 


pound. 





‘VEGETABLE FooD (Continued). | 
Vewerawiis Continued), 
Carrots, fresh— ' 
Edible portion : 
‘As purchased ! 
evaporated, edible 


caufiffower, as pare! 
Celery— 
Edible portion 




















Cacumbers: 
ble ports 
purchased 
Eggplant, edible portion - .| 
cooled, uo aE: 














Fable portion 
arch ns 
vent s, dried, as purchased 
fetes 
Edible portion , 
As purchased. ¢ 
Mushrooms, a» purchased | 


ible portion. . . 
As purchased 2222.1 
Ontons, freab 

Edible 






















ed, spread, as 


urehased 











s 
kreen— 

flible portion. «20... 8. 
As purchased ‘ 

Pus, grecn, cooked, ax pur 

Peas, sugar, green, edible 
pertle 1 

Cowpens, dried, as princhased 13 

% greenedibieportu 1 

Pouitoes) raw of fresh— 
Edibleportion.—» .. . 138 
As purchased 

Potatoes, evaporated, a par: 
hase 

Forties, cooked, balled, as 
purchased ees ei 





dso 





95 
746 


738 


MLR 
180 


TAR 
026 


735 




















1 Ud 98, 1 10 
[98 My os | ae 
ao gos .. | 49 
os. 471 10 | 07 
Vor sa. | 10 
Ot 28 os 
06 of as 
oz It) os 
Ww 05 | 07 
jo 2 | Od 
j oz a1 07 | 05 
o2 26. | Ow 
os 31 GB) Os 
42 
20! 
12 
x0 
27 
12 
10 
a 
16 
14 
16 
14 











.|Deret, Pert. Pert. Per ct Cala. 
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1 uel, 3Re 5 
Voss | 1 GSz +e 
Fs I ; g 
Food materials. ‘yf x Hl 2! qf j cr 
id 2.2 ,#:8 4H 
B's 2-2 ER Ede 
Vecetanie Foo Continued), oo i 
PICKLES, CONDIMENTS, ETC. Per et. Per et, Beret. Perot, 


Catsup, tomato,aa purchased 25. . WA 1S! 02 
Horse-fudish,as purchased, 2) 2. , 64 1d 
Horee-radish evaporated, as 

<a 4 















































purchased... . : +e) 43 9, 
Olives, green— ‘ H } 
Ealble portion... _ RO AL 
As purchased... 1! : 308 
Olives, ripe j 
Edible portio a ez 
pas gurchased m4 1d 
‘eppers. (papriéa), ” green, 
Piiried, as rehised 135 | 
Peppers, fed chili,as pureb'd 94 
Pickles," cocumber, as. pur i 
chased os 
Pickles, mixed, as jtirehased a 
Pickles, spiced, a8 purchased os 
FRUITY, BERRIES, ETC., FRESH! | 
Apples— 
ible portion. 0... . 1 RAG Od 290 
Aw purehused 0021 - | 0 63 Od 
Cth 1 
Edible portion... .. . . Me. 1 20 
Aspurchased 2.25.0. | “eo 0 255 
is, YeLLow— 
Edible portion... .... 6 1, . 13 490 
As purchased. . | ~ 30° 4K9, ON 300 
Blackberries, as parchased .| 9... 863° 18 zo 
Cherries— 
ible portion... ... | 10 365 
As purchased mus Se 09 HS 
Crinberries, as parcbared |) 3 oa 215 
currants, as purchased 1 15 265 
Figs, fresh, us purchised, av- j 
Grate es ne, 15 380 
ei ‘ 
EAitio portion... . « ree 1a 0 
Asporchased 10111 . 30 foe BS 
Huckleberries, edible portion 1)... B19 08 35 
Lemons— 
Table portion ae tl ge, 88 205 
As purchased 020.0 2 ane 625 15 
Lemonjules. 22252 Bye pee 190 
Muskmelons— u 
ible portion... .... 1 93 21 06 185 
Asporchased 2.0.0.0 0 4505.03 80 
Nectarin 1 z i 
Fatble portion... -. « 1 9 06 305 
As purchased 2.22)! x if ere) 08 2S 
Oranges— : 
Erible portion... . 5. co) 02 8... as wo 
Ae purchased F OL 8S 1. ad 10 
Eaihte portion... . 2 o 36) 04 190 
As purchased on 2 on oe bos. 135 





1Frolts contain @ certain propertion of inedible materials, as skin, reeds, ete., 
whicli ure properly classe” ap refuse. Im some frultw. wx oranges and prunes, the 
Anisunt rejected in eating Is practically (he same ax the refuse. In others, ar apples 
Ghd pears, more or less of the edible material (sordinariy rejected with the rkiu and. 
Seeds and other inedible portions, ‘The edible waterial which is thus thrown away, 
shoald proverly be classed With the Waste, i« here clawed with the refurc. 
figures for refuse here given represent, as henrly as can be ascertained, the quantities 
ordinarily rejected. 








4 
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cluding fer). 





Number of 


Food materi 





analyses. 





Ash, 





| Fier. 





VEukTAMLE Foup (Continued). 
PHCIE aERIes re, Fast | 
(Continued), H 
Pears— j 
Edible portion... .. . | 
As purchased 
Persiinuions, edibleportion || 
Pineapple, elite portion « 
Plame | 
Edible portion... . « 
‘As purchased i 
Pomegranates, editle portion 
Prunes— 
Tiibie portion... ... ; 
As purchased 











Raspberries, red. ay purch'd 

Raspberries," bluek, edible 
portion 

Raspberry Jule, eitte or 
ton 


Strawberries — 
Edible portion. 2.0... 
As purchased ©2222. 11 

‘Watermetons— 

Edible portion. . 
As purebused 
Whortleberries,as: 


FRUITS, ETC DRIED, 

Apples, is purchused . . 

Apricots, as purchased 
rehsead 

nite, us purel’d : 




















Euible portion 
As purchnae 
Figs.as purcbased 
Gripes, eronndl is uirchased 









litle: portion 
As purchase | 
Rais us 

Ealibie px rion 











PRUITS. FT CONNED AN 
ELLIS, POFSERVES, ETC 
App es erth, mrehised 


















arehasedd 
mirchaser 

reas redueend | 
web, as 














ste as phrchase 
hased 
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$a%) 
" | 32F 
eee 
Foud materials, sh fe ea tee | 
gf.g 2 2) 4 aE g 
2° 2 ¢-f & eo = 
STABLE Foop(Uontinued).| ; 
ITE, ETC., CANNED; AND | ! 
SELLInN, Papen Es, TC. i i 
(Continued). : (po 
Strawberries, tewed, ax pure! Pert. Pere Per ct, Per ct\ Per et Per ct, Pere. Cals. 
chads ae | ow]. 
Tomaty preserves, as purch'd a! sie]: : 
sure, 
Almonds— 
Edible portion... . irs 20 | 20 | so 
Aspurchmwed ©2222 2, 5] 2. | at | 1680 
Begehnuts— i 
Balble portion... 5 raz]... | 35 ) a075 
As purghared 22011 waf lt | 21 | to 
“Biotes” (acorns) (Quercus : 
‘cmaryii— 
FAible portion oo... 480 24 | 2620 
pepe ae ! its 8 | 3 
Brazil nuts (Bertholicia ex: | 
rie i 
Edible portion . : Tis. | 89 m6 
As purchased. | ° ! as} ii! 20 1655 
Btidruita dian cinerea) — ' 
Eaible portion « ag]... ze ms 


As purchased | 22.2 - 
Chestnuts, fresh — 













































Balible portion... . . as 1195 
As purchased. 2)! ! : 96 
Chestnuts, deled— j \ 
Edible portion... . 27, 1833 
Ax purehared «60222 ‘ 15 
ute — % 
ble portion... 6... oth 0 
As purchaned 202 | ae 1413 
Cocoanut, without milk, ‘as 
purchased... 9 k se 0 1790 
coolant lik; as jnirchasid ve 70a) 1S AE LT” OM, 185 
Cocounnt, prepared, as pur i 
Chased ee 2° .. | 35 68 sta sais 13 3135 
Filbert. ; 
Billbleportion. ......, 1 ' 87 156 653 180 24 3200 
re es ee er) Dime tics 
nuts 
elite portion... ... 112.1 s7 asa ord md 2. 2d MS 
Axpurchased 2220272 1 622 14 BMS. ABO Iams 
Licht nut— ‘ 
Eilible portion... 22.4 1. me ag) on Ta. 
Aspurchased 2200222040 46-5 17 oat 2 Loy 
Peannts— 
Plbleportion....... 0 4 2. 92 25 20 3 
Ax purchased. <2.) ! Ud: 69 1s iss 
Peanut butter, as purchased | 2 2.21 so es 
Pecans, polished— i | i 
Phble portion... 2... 1 | Ro oe | 8s 
As purchased 2222! Dla gab a 52 Bs we TF 10 
Pecans, unpolished — fl : 
Ealible portion... . 1.2 | ar on 188 19 aes 
Aw purchased 22005. 4 i615 Ba pry To 16 
Pine nuts— 
Vignoliag, edible portion. 1 6. | 64 BAP 6. AR 
Piniones "Pinus mone. 
putas — 
Bilibie portion 1 2. | ae 2a Imo 
1 1 Mz] ae Dl he iste 
Billble portion 1 oo] xe 2) 28 ROMS 
‘As purchased 1 doe] 20 Dl] a7 190s 
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3 Lj s 
ef i : IgSg z 
5 ! sae g 
Food materials 5 ae 3 # 
& s s sez os ba 
ee 2 2,2°, 08% gle 32 
2° 2 2°26 & e*° & sic® 
se an cs 

‘VEGETABLE Fouw (Continued). . j ; 

NUTS (Continued), Pe H 

Pine nuts (Cimtinueds— i 

Sabine pine nut Winus 9a- Perct, Perel, Perct. Percl.\Perc. Perel. 
Demian . Pert, Pert 
Edible portion. 2... 6 1 Slo OAT) Ba 
Anpurchased 2222.04 a2 “6s | te) - 
Pistachion— ‘ eee | 
First quality, shelled, edi- > 
"a. . | azi ms sto] ies)... 
ri... | 43: me! mo] a9... 
Bdivleportons ss... nt. | 2p ake sett i391 
As purchased . ery 1 31) UF 49, 175) 851. 
Walnuts, California, black— t * ' 
Ealible portion Bos, atop ll ar 
Aspurehared oF | ayy a 
Walnuts, California,” wt 7) HEY 
shell : 
Edible portion. 2... 4 wo 26 
Aspuceiumed | 0122} beh, ce 

“ Malted nuts,” as purchased 1 oe en 

mucenaxcor, || | 

Chocolate,an purchased... 2 .. 69. 129 487 a3). 

Cocoa, as purchased... 3 . 46° 216 WY IT]. 
Reingurien (part! ' ee 
inguparmwaten’: 6...) 82! 02). | a4]. 

compresses, AS PUP: is . 
cia LP esal nz, oat mol. 














“protein. + re 
(PSS | 38 
Food materials. 3 €; sail a 
§ ea Pak 
 eaeaianiaeD Foote i | 


MATFELALS. | 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE, } 
Prret, Prret, Perct, Perct. Peret, Prret, Perct.| Cals, 


Sanps, home-made, 




























Reef snp, as purchased 2 be mM 
Bent sottp.as purchased » i ae 
Chicken soups purchased 1 Dy oR 
Chun chowder, as purchased 2. ox 
Meat stew, ns purchased. 5 43 
Soups, conned i 
Asparnins, erenin of, as pur: ' 
Plime Petit dtr 2 14 
millet, as purchased aes : os 
Hafas purehd 1 ‘ Ms 
Snummile.axpurch'd 20 2 : 4 
seupeas purchased = 22 10 
nine, a preehased he os : ra 
necornatasprehised 1. 19 
mie, aspuirehnsed LL e 09 
Mock turtle, as purchased. ao R 13 
Mulligatawny, as purchased. 2 | +: | : 12 
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Protein. 5 
s sccm Y Ue oe 
sg i fen | $8 28 
Food materials, 55 i le] é fa ge 
g S| El s FB] 4 lse 
25 = = 32| 4 z 
|= el, 2° 2 \ 6 | < z 
UNcLassiFIED Food MaTE- | 
‘RIALS ( Continue, 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE | 
(Continued), | 
Soups, canned (Continued), I 
oxtail Per et Pert! Per et. Per et. Peret. Per et| Pere. Per et. 
Edible portion... 6. .] 2 | a 13 43,| 16 | 210 
Aspurchused 200222) 7 | ab Dh | ax) 4a'} re) a0 
Pea soup, as purchased . - 4]ee Dl or 76] 12 | on 
Pea, creat of green, as pur j 
ed was] 2 | a7! a7 | 18) a0 
Tomato soup, as purebased |! 2 Ti, so | 13, 188 
Turtle, green, as purchased 1 19) 49 | 15 265 
Vegetable, ax’ purchased 1 -. | 05 | 09) “6s 
Miseetlancons. | 
Hash.as purchaved . ) 2 | oy oo) a9! og} ga! ges 
* Dnfian ts” mM invalids’ | ‘ 
fools," as purchased!" 22 . . 18, 1795 
Minremeat, commercial, as) | 
mirchased . . Tt BA ge 7 40 | 1305 
Mincemeat, home-made, as 
purchased . . 8 . 20 | 970 
ham,as purchased), 1 ast 29° 710 
1 urehaxed 1, bs Te | 1303 
oy 
She 1... 85 al. 17 | 1055 





' This includes malted milk, infants’ foods, and similar preparations which 
are sold under various trade names, but are similar in composition. 

















CONSTIPATION. 651 


May take: 
Soape bonita at ae May add macaroni or vermicelli. Thick 
Fiste—All fre fib, mw oysters 
ae a a eee 


Bagi and water, or made into 

ves a ehadire Saver il sshd es 
. nera’s a liver, panopepton, 

bonenanren. 


Eggs.—Soft-boiled, scrambled, baked, raw beaten up with 


ed enter nen rr 


peed extmots, granose, somatose 
vogetables (mont ee oi citekee telly, frutt 


Dessert.—Sweet 
Iya si suarmalade, esi saasatalac pected 


nto Seingen, Bah, Vie » Apalinaris 
Mur, Sarat 

Aeedecg areNatinypa mn og Ps 
To er ea Oe eee tba 
Must avoid: 


Pork, veal, ashes, sali dam: made 
peel ed mene ts tpl orcrnnrecten 


No. 3.—CONSTIPATION. 


Rules.—Use foods that leave a bulky residue to 
stimulate the muscular coat of the intestines, Cooked fruite 
eae contain much sugar, Neutralize with bicarbonate 
of 


May take: 


Fea head ated Wee rte oiled. Bardines fn of 


mages 
Peg Gs celery, cal ‘Take two teaspoonfals af best olive ofl 
x 


ee rnoey, marinds, apples tated apni rage 
vio Tiler sere pan eat gis) 





Must avoid: 





General Rules.—If acute attack, stop all food for about 
twelve hours. Avoid foods that ferment easily and those that 
leave an undigested residue behind, thus causing intestinal irri- 
tation, Take food in small quantities and at regular intervals, 

May Take: 

STE the amit wiel ealielages ‘or chicken broth carofully 
Meats. —Sora 


soup, 
beef or mutton, pou! raw meat, sweetbrend, beef: 
joles, Uaoid pepiooctds, ‘Mosjtera'a beefmeal or jelly, panopopton, 


oystens, 
—Htaw white of ese with water, lightly boiled, 
inaceous, Cracker, i lott, tater, vi cle ih ih 
tay tent, tansh, 
erika loons aoe caNcune Rtee eacoeiene port wine to 
Arrow-nmot or 


Dee bead pudding, eae pudding not sweet, hasty pudding 
vith flour nnd milk. 

—Acorn-cocot imade with water during acute stage, with 
milk hier, seritned ‘oF Puntos ek with one-thint lime-water, 
pepten milk, strong tea, ELC OO I, 
toasl-water, ricewater, rabic water, kefir four oo old, kumi, 


Sir cbotege pEeltiae fowls, fish, sugary foods, made dishes, muta, 


No. 6, DYSPEPSIA. 

General Rules.—Smal! meals taken at regular intervals, 
Punctuality is of great importance, Meaticate Unorooghly ; eat 
slowly and temperately, 

May Take: 


Soups.—Soall tity, Clear soups of beef, mutton, oyster, A Bitle 
werkcdlli oe piose oy kal boiled ish onan Tomato soup, tualto- 


Fisht.—Faw ost i 
plane tri fink, white links, shal, cod, perch, trowt, busy 











TUBERCULOSIS. 657 


Foxe All ways but fried. Beat with milk, whisky, or sherry. 
‘arinaceous.—Wheat bread, stale or toasted, rusk, cracker rice, 
Filmed wheat, Indian-meal bread, with plenty of butter, oatmeal, malt 
extract, hominy, mush, milk-toast, cream of wheat, granose, macaroni, 
xpaghetti. 

Vegetables.—Onions, tomatoes, string-beana, spinach, axparagus, lettuce, 

cressex, celery, greens, peas, rice well cuoked, baked! potatoes 

Fats and Oils (may awist digestion with pancreatin ).— Mutton, beef, 
butter, cream, olive and cod-liver oils, almonds, nuts and nut-fouds, nut- 
butter, cake chocolate, somatose chocolate, bone-marrow. 

rt.—Tupioca and sago puddings, farina, floating island, custards, 
all fruits, cheese, butterscotch, honey und milk, olives, junket, rice 
pudding, wine jelly. 

Beverages.—(zonized water, carbonized water, hot water or hot Vichy 
water (one-half pint an hour before meals), lemonade, ginger ale, malt 
Breprationy milk, cream, kuzmia, soolak, buttermilk, coves, chocolate, 

Mineral Waters.—Alkaline, iron, and sulphur, Ouk’ Orchard Springs, 
Richfield Springs, Lower Blue Lick, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Spring, Red Sulphur Springs, Aix-la-Chapelle, Homburg, Franzens- 
bad, Cheltenham. 


Must avoid: 


The excessive use of farinaceous, mgary, or starchy fonds; pork, veal, 
hashes, alt fish, lobwter, bluefish, turnips, beets, fried potatoes, cucum- 
bers, cabbage, parsnips, carrots, arrow-root, com-starch, hot bread and 
cake, all fried foods, made dishes, gravis, most sweets, pies, and pastry. 

42 














WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Relative Value of Apothecaries’ and Metric Measure, 
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Relative Value of Metric and Apoathecari 
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| 
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2 
1000 lo4 = 64.80 
900 | 3 = 48.60 
x00 | 2 = 3240 
700 | 1 = 16.23 
600 050 = &11 
3) = 16.90 | 0.25 = 406 
478 = 16.00 0.08 = 1.00 
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Relative Value of Avoirdupois and Metric Weight. 





 Avoir, 





. voir. Avoir, 
Ai, ome,  omme | Aste, ome | cram 
= 5 = 141.75 | 13 = 36854 | 3 
+= 6 = 170.10 | 14 = 39690 | 4 
$= 7 = 19845 | 15 = 42525 | 5 
in | 8 = 226.80 | 6 
1 = 9 = 255.15 | 7 
2 = 10 = 283.50 453.60 | 8 
3B = 1 = 311.84 907.18 | 9 
4 = 12 = 340.20 1000.00 | 10 











Relative Value of Metric and Avoirdupois Weight. 
Gm. Ounces. Grains.' Gm. Ounces. Gr.' Gm. Ounces. Gr. ' Gm, Ounces. Gr. 








Luennenne 
Prueonene 





tee ettte 








Relative Value of Apothecaries’ and Metric Weight. 

















Grains. Grams, | Grains. Grams. | Drams. Grams. 
1 = 4 = 15 |] 1 oe 3.90 
2 = B - 1 2 = 7.80 
3 = 6 = 170 ! 3 = 11.65 
+5 wo = 1 | 4 = 15.50 
5 es B® = 182 | 5 = 19.40 
6 = 300 = 19 | 6 = 23.30 
7 = 32 = 210 7 27.20 
8 33 = = 216 | ounces. 

9 = MH = 220 : 1 = 

10 3 = 29 | 2 = 
nM 38 0 = «6230 | 38 
12 380 4 = 
4 390 = 5 os 
15 ' 9 = ! 6 
155 Hoos 17 
16 or | 8 = 
18 = = 19 = 
20 520 : 10 = 
21 | 5 = | 4800 = 
2 = | 58 = ,100 = 311040 








INDEX. 


Axscess of liver, diet in, 382 Acratothermal waters, 120 
Atsorbubility of fouls table showing, Actinomycois, 171 
‘Addison's disease, diet in, 508 











Absorption, 26 ‘Adulteration, 17: 
fant digestion, 31 accidental, 173, 
intestine, 26 arbitrary, 173 
liver, 28° conventional, 173 
of carbohydrates, 42 incidental, 173 
of cereals, 44 intentional, 173 
of eggs, 43 of alcoholic beverages, 178 
of fat, 25, 42 of baking-powders, 17 
of fish, 43 of beer, 174 
of foods, 40 of bread, 
of fruits, 44 of butter, 17 
of green vegetables, 44 of canned meat, 177 
of legumes, vegetables, 177 
‘of meat, 43 of cider, 175 
of milk, 43 ‘of cocoa, 175 
of proteins, 42 of coffee, 175 
of roots, 44 of confectionery, 176 
of tubers, 44 of flour, in by 





of vegetable foods, 43 
Acetic acid, excretion of, in nephritis, 
414 



















2 
nephritis, 
boric, as preservative, 177 
effect on metaboliam, 38 of olive oil, 176 
on nutrition, 149 of xpices, 176 
cin excretion of, in nephritis, 414, of tea, 175 
lyspepsia, diet in, 482 |, of wine, 174 
Siu, excretion of, in nephritis, Age, relation of food to, 55 
‘Aged, diet for, 264 
hoe hori, excretion of, in nephri- food suitable for, 265 
tis, 413 Aladdin oven, 157 
salicylic, ax preservative, 178 Albumin, egg, 75 
sulphurous, as preservative, 178 Albuminized lemonade, 593 
ic, excretion of, in nephritis, 414 602 
inex, 140 Albuminoids, 18, 615 
albumin, 23 minuria, effect of diet on, 411 


ree 
dietlists for, 650 
ter, 592 


Acids, bile, function of, 28 
of wine, 139 
raters akaling, 19 





Acne, diet 


on gastric secreti 
rosacea, diet in, 512 | 


on muscular activity, 131 
661 











INDEX. 


Calt’foot jelly, 600 
Calories, 35 
Calorimeters, respiratory, 36 
Gamplin’s bran cakes, Go 
‘andling, 74 
ony 102 
composition of, table showing, 641 
Cane-sugar, 102 
Canned meat, adulteration of, 177 
vegetables, adulteration of, 177 
Canning of food, 148 
Cantani's dict in diabetes, 473 
Caramel, 1002 
Carbohydrates, 19, 617 
absorption of, 42 
concentrated, 147 
in dixeases of stomach, 332 
of vegetables, 86 
proteins and fats. im combination, 
q red, 45 









Gen 82 
SEAL tino of stomach, diet in, 
1 







in, 364 


intestinal, acute, es 
constipation in, 


chronic, chroni 





diet in, 
diarrhea in, diet in, 366 
diarrh 
pation in, diet in, 367 
diet in, 





Fanos diet in, 370 
in diabetes mellitus, diet 


mucome 
of stoma 
in, 464 
Catarrhai jaundice, diet in, 380 
in children, diet in, 351 
Caudle, 
Cauliflower, 93 
Celery, 4 
cream of, 590 
Cellulose, 22 
Cercomonas, 159 
Cereals, 87 
absorption of, 44 








chemical composition of, table show- ' Chocolate, 


ing, 8 
in tuberculosis, 313 






cakes, 62 
Cheese-poisoning, 163 





' Chemical composition ri 
food materials, 614, 615, 623 
Chestnut puree, 591 





| couse, acute gastric indigestion in, 
diet in, 24 





atrophy ii 
catarrhal jaundice in, diet i in, 381 
chronic gastric indigestion in, diet 





intestinal indigestion in, diet in, 
Bl 


constipation in, diet in, 254 

‘clic vomiting in, diet in, 248 
Gelicate, nutritive drink for, 607 
diabetes mell et im, 402 
diarrhea in, die 6, 249 
dilatation of stomach i i diet in, 245 
diseares of, diet in, 243 

of heart ii in, diet in, 308 

10 

















er in diet in, 284 

Great Ormond’ Street Hospital of 
London for, diet of, 588 

hospi diet’of, 586 

ileocolitis in, diet in, 2 








 dliet in, 
malnutrition in, diet ii in 260 
Icobol in, 304 








rett free hospital of Bal- 
Hime for, diet of, 4 








digested, vrermre at table, ' Cholera, .\s 





ix, alcohol in, 407 
diet in, 405 
14 
Cholelithiasis, dict in, 382 
olive oil i 05 















INDEX. 


Curd, 64, 604 
Currant juice, 592 
Currants, 
Custard ight, 611 
Cats of beef, 618 
of lamb, 620 
of meat, 618 
of mutton, 620 
of pork, 621 
of veal, 6: 
Cyclic speine of children, diet in, 


Cysts, hydatid, 171 


Daremarrc’s diet for tuberculosis, 








Dates, 97 
Debility, Thomas’ diet-lists for, 650 
Delirium tremens diet in, 434 








Diabetes mellitus, aleobol in, 452 
aleuronat in, 467 
almond cakes in, 467 
benzoyl-sulphonic-imid as substi- 
tute for sugar in, 465 \ 
Bouchant's diet in, 472 





liet in, 464° 
cocoanut cakes in, 
coma of, diet in, 461 
constipation in, ‘diet in, 464 
diarrhea in, diet in, 464 





diet in, 445 
_droplarlaetiy $51 
disorde: 


in, diet in, 464 
diet in, 462 

iet in, 472 

dulcin as substitute for sugur in, 
463 





f 
Diiring’'s diet in, 474 } 
Ebstein's diet in, 474 

fat not digested in, diet in, 465 
garantose as substitute for sugar ! 

in, 465 

Germain Sée's diet i 
gluten bread in, 466 
glycerin_as substitute for 








\, 472 





sugar 





1 

gout in, alcohol in, 464 

diet in, 46 
diet in, 482 
\dren, diet in, 462 
elderly persons, diet in, 453 
in young adults, d 462 
penons, diet in, 4 
inulin biscuits in, 467 














667 


Diabetes mellitus, mineral waters in, 
460 


moderately severe forms, 456 

obesity in, diet in, 463 

paraphenatolearbamid_as substi- 
tute for sugar in, 465 

peanut four in, 467 

Tecipes for food in, 608 

Robert's diet in, 471 

saccharin as substitute for sugar 
in, 465 

saxin as substitute for sugar in, 


Seegen’s diet in, 470 
severe forms of, 459 
oatmeal cure for, 459 
sodium benzoy|-sulphonici 
substitute for sugar in, 465 
Soya biscuits in, 466 
substitutes for bread in, 466 
for sugar in, 
sugarfree milk in, 
Thomas’ diet-lists for, 
torrified bread in, 46 
von Noonten’s diet in, 467-470 
Diabetic bread, 608 
diet in, 461 
in, 46 
_ Diarrhea alternating with constipation 
chronic intestinal catarrh, 
dict in, 3¢ 
, diet in, 373 
in chronic intestinal catarth, diet 
in, 366 
in children, di 
in diabetes mellitus, d 
Thomas’ diet-lists for, 653 
Diarrheal diseases, milk as cause, 162 
Diathesis, uricacid, diet in, 422 
Diet after excision of larynx, 
intubation in childre 
laparotomies, 519 




































pancreas, 5 
for cleft palate, 525 
for tart ae 





and laparetomies, 
aux means of diagmonin, 180 





or 
Bouchand’s, in diabetes, 472 

















INDEX. 673 
Ersgetan diet in, 301 Fish, 82 
od operations on, diet after, abworption of, 43 
compusition ‘of, table showing, 83, 
alanis of, olive oil in, 105 
Essence of beef, 598 cocking of, 156 


Ethers of wine, 140 
Eucasein, 150 
Earopeer digee and dietary stand- 


Ewald-Boas test-breakfast, 181 
Ewald’s diet in chronic gustritis, 339 
in membranous colitis, 371 
nutrient enema, 274 
Excision of larynx, diet after, 525 
Exercise and rest’ before and after 
meals, effect on digestion, 54 
relation of food to, 57 
Exophthalmic goiter, diet in, 507 
Extractives, 18 
in vegetables, 86 
of wine, 140 
Extracts, beef-, 77 


Factya tea leaves, 175 
Farinaceous foods in which starch has 
not been predigested, 153 
prepared from cereals of which | 
starch has been converted into 
dextrin or sugar, 153 
Fasting, effect on metabolism, 38 
Fat, 19, 104, 617 
‘absorption of, 25, 42 
body., protection by alcohol, 126 
in ixeases of stomach, 333 
in milk, 203 
in tuberculosis, 313 
in vegetublex, 87 





proteins, und carbohydrates in com- | 

bination, quantity required, 45 
= required, 45 

ntz's recipe for administration of, 





in children, di 
in tuberculosis, diet in, 318 
Fevers, Thomas’ diet-lists for, 654 





3 hominis, 160 
3 


in diseaxes of stomach, 332 
in tuberculosis, 313 
poisoning due to, 165 

Fistula, gustric, feeding through, 528 
intestinal, feeding through, 523 

| Flatulence ‘in diseases of heart, diet 

in, 396 








Fleischer’ table showing power of, 
i foods to combine with HCI, 358 
' Flesh of game, digestibility of, 80 
| Floating kidney, diet in, 421 
| Flour, 88 
adulteration of, 175 
buckwheat, 89 
peanut, 612 
in diabetes, 467 
absorption of, 40 
table showing, 42 
adulteration, 172. See also Adul- 
terution. 
alcohol as, 12% 
canning of, 148 
chemical composition, 614, 615, 623 
el of, 60. 
concentration of, 147 
cooking of, 14 
etlect of, 156, 
copper in, 179 
digestibility of, Pensolit’s table of 














digestion of effect of alcobol on, 125 
edible portion, 61 
farinaceous, in which starch has not 
\ been preigented, 153 
prepared from cereals of which 
i starch hax been converted into 
dextrin or sugar, 153 
fatty, indications for use of, 104 
elements action of gnetric juice on, 








Atwater's table illustrating uses 
of 





fanctions and nutritive value of, ex- 
periments in determining, 35 
t-value of, 
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Glycogenic function of liver, 28 * Heart, diseases of, diet in, 394 

Glycosuria, alimentary, 448 dyspnea in, diet in, 
gouty, diet in, 4 i edema in, diet in, 396 

Goiter, exophthalmic, diet in, 507 {flatulence in, diet in, 396 





Gonorrhea, diet in, 426 gustric disturbances in, diet in, 



















Gooseberries, 397 
Gout, acute, alcohol in, 478, 481 in children, diet in, 
diet in, 478 | palpitation in, diet in, 397 
alcoholism as cause, 476 sudden dilatation in, diet in, 397 
cansex of, 47: | senile, alcohol 





chronic, diet in, 478 anasarea in, d 
pation as cause, 476 diet in, 398 




















diet in, Heat, alcohol as source of, 127 
radiation of, eflect of alcohol on, 126 
heredity as cause, 476 Heat-value of foo, 88 
itis, alcohol in, 464 Hemipeptone. 
diet in, 464 Hemophilia, d 
in lead workers, 476 Hemorrhage from ‘lungs, aleobol in, 


in obesity, diet in, 490 
indigestion ax cause, 476 
mental work ax cause, 476 











overeating as cause, 475 | in typhoid fever, diet’ in, 290 
saline springs in, 480 ‘in uileer of stomach, diet in, 349 
Thomas’ dict-ists for, 655 Hemorrhagic purpura, diet in, 409, 
treatment of, preventive, 477 507 

Goutines, diet in, 4 Hemorrhoids, diet in, 

Gouty albuminuria, diet in, 482 Heredity ax cause of gout, 476 





diabetes, diet in, 482 
dyspepsia, acid, diet in, 482 


of food to, 55 
acid, excretion of, in nepb- 

















et in, 482 : ritis, 413 
in, 483 Honey, 103 
Grain-poisoning, 168 adulteration of, 176 
Grape cure, 516 Horse meat, 80 
in diseases of stomach, 336 Horsera 
Grape-jutice, 593 Hospital and army enema, 274 





at Lakeside, Cleveland, ‘diet of, 567 
“hildren’s, of Boston, diet of, 386 
5 





Grapesugar, 102 
Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Children, London, diet of, 588 










vegetables, 
absorpti 
competi 
Grnel, barle: 
com-meal. 
crack 
egy, 6H 
gluten, 
malted, in infant feeding, 220 
milk, peptonized, 604 
Guineaworm, 160 





of, table showii 
with beefextract, 6 


for Ciildren of London, Great Or 
mond Street, diet of, BRB 
arrett, diet of, 





of, 578 


\ 
i 

i 

| for tubers 
‘ diet 
| 

| 





Johns Hopkins, dietary of, 367 


Ham, x0 
5 Marine, diet in, extra, 574 


Hanot’s diwase, diet in, 385 

tion for, diet after, 525 
«1, operations about, diet after, 524 
Headache, diet in, 429 Navy, diet in, 571 
Heart, dearer off alcobol in, 995 | of Bay View Asylum, diet of, 582 
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Government Hospital for, at ‘Jelly, calf'sfoot, 600 
Washington, D.C, dietary of, 578' chicken, 600 
vlan, Second” Hospital for,| coffee, 62 

for dyspeptcs, 600 


















Institutions, public, diet in, 551 
Interstitial ‘nephritis, chronic, alcohol | 
419 ‘peptonized, 603 
in, 418 oatmeal, 504 
| orange, 60: 
Intestinal catarrh, acute, diet in, 364 panopepton, 606 
chronic, chronic diarrhea in, diet’ with orange, 
in, 3 tapioca, 545 
constipation in, die veal-bone, 600 
diarrhea alterna wine, 601 


stipation in, ¢ Jenny Lind soup, 183 
















diet in, Jerusalem artichoke, 92 
mucomen Johns Hopkins Hospital, dietary of, 
digestion, 23 wT 
in infants, 31 Tunket, 604 
hitter almond, 604 
diseases, diet i cocoa, 604 
dyspepsia, diet in, 364 coffee, 604 
fistula, feeding through, 528 strawberry, 604 
vanilla, 604 
with exes, OL 
neurasthenia, diet in, 372 Karke, 165 
obstruction, acute, diet in, 368; Kefir, 65 
chronic, ( 369 i Iney, amyloid, diet in, 422 








secretion, 25 
Intestine, absorption in, 26 
after operation, care of, 521 floating, diet in, 


ses of, diet 











atony of, diet in, 372 operations about, diet iter, 526 
malignant growths of, diet in, 368. Klemperer’ t 181 

nervous disorders of, diet in, 528 Kneipp cure, 517 

operations on, diet after, 528 Kola not, 124 





eer of, dict in, = 
Intravascular fe 
Intubation in Children, feeding after, 
260 
in diphtheria, diet in, 300 
Thulin biscuit, 612 
in diabetes, 467 Laporatony feeding of infants, 204 
Tnunctions, nutrient, 275 Lactose, 103 
Ladd’s table of milk modification, 217 
"Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, diet of, 
367 
| Lamb, 80 
cuts of, 620 
Lapareti ies and diet, 519 
iet after, 51) 
before, 519 
Tank, adulteration of, 1 


















: us stridulus, diet in, 388 - 
Jaundice, catarrhal, diet in, 380 Harn itis, diet in, 388 
in children, diet in, 381 Larynx, excision of, diet after, 525 


Jeffries’ gluten biscuit, 608 Lathyrism, 169 
Jelly, barley, 594  Lathyrus cicera, 170 





INDEX. 


Meat, cooking of, effect of, 156 






digestibility of, 76 
extract, iced, 595 
frying of, 156 
general rules for preparing, 595 
hone, 
in diseases of stomach, 332 
in a 312 
99 








roiling, 597 
powders, 78 





stewing of, 155 
tender, tough, cooking of, 596 
Meat. 
Meat-juice, 8 
in tuberculosis, 313 
raw, 598 
Meat-poisoning, 166 
Bacillus enteriditis in, 168 
Melons, 97 
Meningitis, aleobol in, 299 
woe & asi : bs . 
lental conditions, aberrant, in 
naney, diet in, 268 ae, 
work as cause of gout, 476 
effect on metabolism, 39 
‘Mess, general, 345 
organization and administration, 


Metabolism, 31 
effect of antipyrin on, 39 
of baths on, 39 
on, 38 
of potassium on, 38 
of cigaretteamoking on, 39 
of cinchonidin sulphate on, 38 

















of boric 








Of thing ebonate on, 39 
of massage on, 39 
of mental work on, 39 
of milk diet on, 37 
of muscular work on, 39 
of vegetarian diet on, 37 
in disease, 40 
of energy of alcohol, 125 
rotein, amount required, 38 
seul poisons in food, 179 
Meteorism, diet in, 3 
Metric and apothecaries’ measure, rel- 
ative value of, 658 
weight, relative value of, 660 
and avoii is 
value of, 659 














weight, relative. 
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* Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell's Ix. 








land, tuberculosis infirmary of, 
diet for, 

Migraine, diet in, 429 

Milk, 60 


alsorption of, 43 
adulteration of, 62 
aluminized, oz 
almond, 
si euund of Asiatic cholera, 168 
of diarrheal diseases, 162 

of diphtheria, 1 

of scarlet fe 










compasition of, iP 





table showing, 4 
condensed, 
contamination of, 66 
cure, 514 


in diseases of stomach, 335 
hod of administration in, 514 
flect on metabolism, 37 
digestion of, 62 
diseases from, 161 
fat in, 203 
formaldehyd in, 179 
Giirtner's, 
gruel toning 604 
human, fat in, 203 
proteins in, 202 
reaction of, 203 
salts in, 203 
sugar in, 202 
humanized, 71 
in tuberculosis, 311 
in typhoid fever, 287 
jelly, 605 
peptonized. 603 
lemonade, 605 
peptonized, 604 
mixture, 606 
modification, 66, 203 
at home, technic of, 223 
Raner's method, 
's method, 219 
t's decimal method, 212 

















G 
laboratory, 204 


Materna Gruduate method, 215 
Maynard Ladd’s table, 217 
methods of practical value in, 208 
Starr's table, 219 
top-milk, 
modified, 
mother’s, modification of, 198 
te wg of, 198 
Pasteurization of, 68 
peptonized, cold ‘process, 602 





















INDEX. 


errone diseases in obesity, treatment 
490 





of Inestine, diet in, 37 
3857 





dyspepsia, diet in, 35 
subucidity of stomach, diet in, 357 
xystem, action of alcohol on, 130 
foniting, 

Neuralgia, diet in, 428 
visceral, diet in, 429 

Neurnsthenia, intestinal, diet in, 372 

Neurosis, gastric, olive 

Nickel in food, 139 

rogenous extractives, 616 

Nourshing body, metheds of, 275 

Nursing homes for marasmus, 259 
maternal, of infant, 193 

contra-indications to, 193 
wet-, of infant, 199 
Nutrient enema, 69. See also Enema, 
nutrient, 
inunetions, 375 
Nutrition, effect of borax on, 119 
of boric acid on, 149 
Nutritive drink for delicate women and 
children, 607 

Nutrose, 150 

Nats, 98 
composition of, table showing, 99 














OATMEAL, 89 
cure in severe diabetes, 459 
jelly, 594 
test-breakfast of Boas, 181 

Oatmeal-water, 594 

Oats, 89 

Obesity after cures for pulmonary tu- 

berculosis, diet in, 490 
terrain cures in, 491 
Banting’s diet 
Bouchard’s diet in, 504 
bronchitis in, treatment of, 489 
causes of, 485 
Chambers’ method 


diet i. 189, 492 
discasex combined with, treatment of, 
488 








of treating, 





of ‘circulatory system in, treat-” 
ment of, 488 

of legs in, treatment of, 490 

of respiratory system in, treat- 
ment of, 489 

Dujardin-Beaumetz’s diet in, 504 

Ebstein's diet, in 497 

n, treatment of, 489 





mo) 
in diabetes males! diet in, 463 
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| Obesity, intersti 

H ‘ment of, 489 

| nephritis in, treatment of, 489 
nervous diseases in, treatment of, 





nephritis in, treat- 


490 
Oertels method of treating, 492 
prypblaxis 491 
lisbury method of treating, 502 
Schleicher’s diet in, 501 
Schoreningers diet in, 500 
Sée 


lets for, 656 
thyroid gland eubetance in, 504 

nent of, 485 

Mitchell method of tresting, 

















| Yeo's diet in, 503 
'Qertel’s method of treating obesity, 
492 


Oil, olive. See also Olive oil. 
| sweet-almond, emulsion of, in gar 
tric disorders, 108 





Oils, 104 

Olcomargarin, 108 

Olive oil, adulteration of, 176 
in chole! 103 





is, 
in chronic constipation, 108 
dysentery, 107 
in dilatation of stomach, 106 
gall-etone colic, 108 
in gastrie disorder, 105 
neurosis, 106, 
in pylorospasm, 106 
in slenosis of duodenum, 106 
of pylorus, 196 
in stricture of esophagus, 105 
in treatment of disease, 105 
|__ in ulcer of pylorus, 106 
Olives, 97 
| Onions, 94 
Operation about gallbladder, diet 











pancreas, diet after, 526 
bowels after, care of, 521 
diet after, 519, 523 

before, 519 
for cleft-pala 
for harelip, ¢ 
nausea after, 
treatment of, 
on esophagus, dict after, 525 

| on intestine, diet after, 528 
on stomach, diet after, 526 
preparation for, 518 
shock after, dete 








management of, 





| thirst after, treatment of, 520 





INDEX, 


Poisons, metallic, in food, 179 
Pork, 

cuts of, 621 
Porridge, milk, 605 
Porter, 136 
Postdiphtheritic paralysis, diet in, 301 | 
Posthemorshagie anemia, acute, diet 


“Potamiun Promid of, effect on metab- 





Predigestion of milk, 71 
int mental conditions 






gins in, diet in, 268 | 
ywered urea output in, diet in, 967 
pernicious vor ; diet in, 268 
mication in, diet in, 208 
special diseases of, diet 
Prgereunen of food, 18 
by drying, 148 
by exclusion of air, 148 
by exposure to cold, 149 
by salting, 149 
by sugar, 119 
by treatment with antiseptic 
chemical agents, 149 
by vinegar, 149 
of milk, 66 
Preservatives, 177 
bisulphate of sodium, 178 
borax, 
borie acid, 177 
formaldehyd, 17 
hydrogen peroxi 
salicylic acid, 17: 
aulphite, 178 











gulpharou acid, 178 
mn diet, 552 
‘American, 562 
Devigyes ‘Bi 





in criminal lunatic department, 
5a 
ordinary, 563 





farinaceous, 1 
prepared from cows? milk, 152 
Proteid, 615 

and protein, distinction between, 616 
Protein, 18, 615 


' 





abworption of, 42 


633 


Protein, amount required in athletic 
training, 191 
and proteid, distinction between, 616 
artificial, made from both animal 
and vegetable foods, 151 
made from meat, 150 
nade from vegetables, 
body, protection by alcohol, 126 
carbohydrates, and fats in combina- 
tion, quantity required, 45 
concentrated, 147 
in milk, 202 
in vegetables, 86 
metabolism of, amount required, 38 
pepsin changing into peptones, 23 





Peychologie action of alcohol, 130 





Public institutions, diet in, 551 
Pudding, nleuronat and suet, 610 
almond, 600 
cocoanut, 611 
gluten, 608 
suet and aleuronat, 610 
Puerperium, diet in, 267 
Pumpernickel, 88 
Pumpkins, 94 
Parpur, Hemorrhagic, dit in, 409,507 
Pyelitis, di 
Pyelonephriti, diet 
Prlorospasm, olive oil in, 106 
Pylorus, stenosis of, olive oil in, 106 
ulcer of, olive oil in, 106 











Rasprr, 80 
Rabies, diet in, 308 
mot foal to, 5 






Raisins, 97 
Raspberries, 97 
tions, arm 





in tropics, 
navy, 343 
cooking of, 350 
preparation of, 55 
of foreign armies, 540 
Raw beef soup, 599 
meat juice, 598 





Sai Pauls Sel diet 
ma ire mre eg otf 








INDEX. 


Beé’s test-meal, 181 
Senile heart, aleohol in, 400 
anagarca in, diet in, 402 
diet in, 398 
Sex, relation of food to, 55 
Shaddocks, 96 
Shellfish, 84 
Shock after operation, dietetic man- 
agement of, 521 
Sick-room recipes, 591 
Singers, diet for, 183 
Singer's enema, 274 
Sitotoxismus, 169 
Size and weight of body, relation of 
food to, 57 
Skimmed milk, 63 
Skin, diseases of, diet 
Sleep, disturbed, diet 
Small-pox, alcohol 
diet in, 294 
Smoking, cigarette-, effect on metab- 
olism, 39 
Sodium — benzoylsulphonicimid as 
substitute for sugar in diabetes, 
465, 
bisulphate of, as preservative, 178 
chlorid, 109 
waters, 115 
imple, 115 
Soldiers in tropics, diet for, 534, 535 
Somatone, 151 
‘Sorghum, 89 
Sorrel, 94 
Soup, beef, raw, 599 
celery, cream of, 590 
Jenny Lind, 183 
otato, cream of, 590 
sweetbread, 601 
tapioca, 505 
tomato, cream of, 590 
ups without meat, cooking of, 590 
ya biscuits in diabetes, 466 
parkling wines, 140 
peakers, diet for, 183 
Spices, 103, 104 
aduiteration of, 176 
Spinach, 94 




















#25 saline, in gout, 480 

Squash, 94 

Standard dietariea, method of con- 
structing, 47 

Starch-and-milk enema, 273 

Starr's table of milk modification, 219 





| 
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Stewed lettuce, 612 
Stewing meat, 135 
Stimulants, 110 
Stomach, atony of, diet in, 346 
with hyperehlorhydria and nor 


mal 

with iypoet inh dri, diet in, 348 
carcinoma of, diet in, 
catarrh of, atrophic, fet in, 341 

in diabetes mellitus, diet in, 464 
dilatation of, diet in, 43 

in children, diet in, 

olive oil in, 106 
diseases of, carbohydrates in, 332 

diet in, 319 

factors bearing on, 333 
eggs in, 
carn Of aweetalmond oil in, 











245, 





fis 
forced feeding in, 336 
fruits in, 333 
gavage in, 336 
gelatinous diet in, 332 
grape cure in, 336 
in diseases of heart, di 
leguminous foods in, 2 
Leube's diet scale in, 319 
liquid foods in, 332 
meat in, 332 
milk cate in, 335 
olive oil in, 1 
Penzoldes ett i in, 325, 328 
rest cure in, 335. 
special cures in, 335 
disturbances of motor and secretory 
functions of, dietetic test for 
determining at same time, 182 
fistula of, feeding through, 528 
hemorrhage from, diet in, 354 
hyperncidity of, diet in, 358 
in infant digestion, 30 
of, in tuberculosis, diet in, 





in, 397 














motor disturhances of, diet in, 331 
power of, determining, 18]. See 
alo Motor power uf somach, 
determining of 
nervous anaci 
disorders of, diet in, 
sulucidity of, diet in, 357 
nero of alive olin, 100, 
operations on, diet afte 
sweretory function of, ‘ictermining, 
181. See also Serret tory function 
of stomach, determining uf. 
ulcer of, diet ii in, se 
dietetic test in diagnosis of, 182 





iet_in, 357 
Bh 

















INDEX. 


‘Thomas diet-lists for tuberculosis, 656 
Thyroid gland substance in. myx-! 
codeme fruste, 504 
in obesity, 504 
Timetable for cooking vegetables in 
water, 389 
Tobacco, effect on digestion, 59 
Tomato soup, cream of, 590 
Tomatoes, 4 






diet in, 433 ; 
Training, athletic, amount of protein! 
required in, 191 
diet during, 184 
relation of sugar to, 185 
Travel ration, 534 
Tracle, I 
Trichina spiralis, 161 
Trichiniasis, 161 | 
Trichocephalux dispar, 160 ' 
Trichomonas, 159 
Tropics, army rutions in, 585-537 
diet for soldiers in, 53 
Trufile, 100 ! 
Trypsin, 20, 24 
Tryrotoxismns, 163 
Tuberculosis, advanced cases, diet in, 




















alcohol in, 314 i 
hevernges in, 315, 

bread in, 31 

care of mouth in, 311 
cereals in, 313 
Trremberg's diet for, 316 
Detweilers diet for, 316 
diet in, 308 

exes in, 311 

fats in, 3 
in, divt in, 318 
in, 313 

foods to be used in, 311 
forced feeding in, 318 
fruit in, 313s 



















diet in, 317 

a7 

politan Hospital, Black: 
Island, diet for, 576 








number of meals in, 315, 
obesity after cures for, diet in, 490 
terrain cures in, 491 











Weber's diet for, 316 | 


| Veal-bone jel 
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Tubers, 92 

abworption of, 44 

compesition of, table showing, 93 
Tumips, 92 
Typhoid 





er, alcohol in, 289 
ical, diet in, 203 






complicated, diet in, 293 

convalescence in, diet in, 201 

diet in, 

digestive disturbances in, diet in, 
200 

hemorrhage in, diet in, 290 

milk ax cause of, 163 

milk in, 287 

oysters as cause of, 164 

perforation in, diet in, 201 








| Typhus fever, alcohol in, 204 


diet in, 293 





Uxcer of duodenum, diet in, 368 
of intestine, diet in, 
of pylorus, olive oil i 
of stomach, diet in, 
dietetic test in diagnosis of, 182 
hemorrhage in, diet in, 349 
Unconscious patients, feeding of, 
University bout crews diet studies of, 
brs 
Urea and liver, 29 
of, in nephritis, 413 
put, in pregnancy, diet 








106 





















Uric acid, excretion of, in nephritis, 
4 

diathesis, diet in, 422 

-y pigments, excretion of, 
nephritis, 413. 

e, relation to food, 410 
Urticaria, diet in, 511 


in 








cuts of, 63 





Vegetable and ‘animal foods, artificial 
proteins made from, 152 
diet, disadvantages af, 95 
effect is 





al proteins. made from, 151 
canna, alulteration of, 1 





688 INDEX. 
‘Vegetables, carbohydrates of, 86 Waters, brom 
concentrated, 147 indifferent, 


cooking in water, time-table for, 589 | 
effect of, 156 
general rules for, 589 
digestibility of, 87 
extractives in, 86 
fats in, 4 
Mabeorption of, 44 
composition of, table showing, 95 
in tuberculosis, 313 
protein in, 86 
valt in, 87 
sauce for, 589 
water in, 87 
Vegetarian diet, effet on metabolism, 
Vegetarianism, 95 
Venison, 80 
Vertigo, diet in, 431 
‘cal calenli, diet in, 422 
Vinge 103 
in preservation of food, 149 
Viscera, animal, 82 
composition of, table showing, 82 
Visceral neuralgia, 
Vomiting after operation, treatment | 
of, 519 
cyclic, of children, diet in, 243 
in infant feeding, 241 
at any time, 241 
immediate, 241 
one or two hours after, 241 
nervous, diet 5 
perni ii 
von Leu 
von Noord 
































in diabetes, 467470 


Warsery, 99 





on of, in nephriti 


413, 415 
it 








arsenic 
bitter, 116 





iodin and bromin, 115 
iron, 117 
and anenic, 119 
sulphated, 118 
mineral, 113 
alkaline, 112 
classification of, 12 
earthy, 119 
cchlorid, 115, 
simple, 1 
sulphurous, 117 
Weber's diet for tuberculosis, 316 





‘Wegele’s diet for atony of’ stomach 


with hyperchlorhydria and 
normal acidity, 348, 






atarrh of stomach, 





for cancer of stomach, 3 
for chronic constipation, 376 
diarrhea, 374 
gastritis, 340 
for dilatation of stomach, 345 
for gastric hyperacidity, 361 
for hemorchotis 373 
for hypersecretion of gastric juic 
r bype gastric juice, 
for ulcer of stomach, 351 
| Weight and size of body, relation of 














in infant feeding, 
ary, in infant feeding, 240 
il measures, 65S. 

method of 








treating 





rest cure, +: 
cohol in, 440 
yz of infant, 199 





GOL, 665 


cam-of-tartar, 605 





lemon, 605, 
wine, 6 
Wh 






| White Stools in infant feeding, 237, 


leohol in, 208 
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Wine, fortified, 139, 140 Women, delicate, nutritive drink for, 
glycerin of, 140 607 
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SAUNDERS’ BOOKS 


Practice, Pharmacy, 
Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, Pharmacology, 
and the Allied Sciences 





W. B. SAUNDERS & COMPANY 


925 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK LONDON 
Fuller Building, 5th Ave. and 234 St. 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





SAUNDERS’ SUCCESSFUL PUBLISHING 

S is well-known, the lists of most publishers 

contain a number of books that have never 
paid, and for which the publisher will never get 
back the money invested. Messrs. W. B. Saunders 
& Company would call attention to the fact that 
they have no such works on their list. In all the 
years of their business experience they have never 
published a book at a loss. This they confidently 
consider a most remarkable record, and submit the 
fact to the attention of the profession as an example 
of what might justly be called “Successful Pub- 
lishing.” 

A Complete Catalogue of our Publications will be Sent upor “ 








published in a number of volumes will be oby d 
pleted work while the earlier volumes are still fresh. 
“work is under the editorial supervision of Dr, ALPRED 
for the American Edition, and has chosen the editors of 


complete acrica, This latter method offers to the purchi 
ene i hes isd oe Re ea 





PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 





AMERICAN EDITION 


NOTHNAGEL’S PRACTICE 
Pee R IE 9 Be seen: ee eee 


.Typhoid and Typhus Fevers 
By Dr. H. Corscustans, of Leipsic. The entire volume edited, wil 
additions, by Witttam Oster, M.D., F. R. C. P., Trolasor of the Prince 
ples and Practice of opseyo Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Octave, 646 pages, Mustrated. 


Small; (including Vaccination), Varicella, Cholera 
?*Gnolera Nosttan Eryipelas Erysipelsd, Pers, and 
lay Fever 


Ry Dx, H. Iscersann, of Basle; De, Tu. vox JUncexsen, of Tabingen ; 
Dr. C. Liepermessrer, of Tibingen; Dr. H. Lexnante, of Hamburg ; 
and Dr, G. Stickun, of Giessen. The entire volume edited, with additi 
by Srx - Moonn, M.D., F.R,C, P, L, Professor of Practice, Royal Col« 
lege of Surgeons, Ireland. Octavo, 682 pages, illustrated. 


Diphtheria, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and Rétheln 
By Wiitsam P, Noxranur, M. D., of New York, and Dx. Tu. vor JUx- 
aexses, of Tabingen. The a edited, with additions, by WiittamM 
P. Noxtugur, M, 1 of Pediatrics, University and Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, New York. Octavo, 672 pages, illustrated, including 
24 full-page plates, 3 in colors, 


Diseases of the Brogcht,, Disetses of the Pym Saag 


By Dn. F. A. Horr ann, of Leipsic ; Dn. O. Rosexnacit, of Berlin ; and 
Dr. F. Avrnecirr, of Magdeburg. "The entire volume edited, with additions, 
by Joun H. Musser, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. Octavo, 1029 pages, illustrated, including 7 fall-page colored 
lithographic plates. 


Diseases of the Pancreas, Suprarenals, and Liver 
By Dx. L. Osun, of Vienna; Da. E. Nevussex, of Vienna, and Das, H- 
Quixexe and G, Horre-Snvunx, of Kiel, The entire volume edited, with 
additions, by Reoixatp H. Farrz, A. M., M.D., Hersey Professor of the 
‘Theory and Practice of Physic, Harvard University: and Farpraick A. 
PackAnD, M. D., Late Physician to the Pennsylvania and Children's Hos- 
pitals, Octavo of 918 pages, illustrated. 


Diseases of the Stomach 
By Dx. F. Rircet, of Giessen, Edited, with sap yen by Quanta: 2 
Stockton, M. D,, Professor of Medicine, University of Buffalo. 
835 pages, with 29 text-cuts and 6 full-page plates. 


Diseases of the Intestines and Peritoneum 
By Dr. Hermann NotHnacet. of Vienna. Theentire volume edited, with 
additions, by H. D. Rottstos, M. D., FRC. P., Physician toSt. George's 
Hospital, London. Octavo ef 1050 pages, finely illustrated. 
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THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


Sixth Revised Edition—Recently Issued 





A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine. By James M. Anpes, 
M. D., Px. D., LL. D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of 
Clinical Medicine, Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. Hand- 
some octavo, 1295 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $5.50 net; Sheep 
or Half Morocco, $6.50 net, 


‘The success of this work as a text-bock and as a practical guide for physi- 
cians has been truly phenomenal, six large editions having been called for 
in as many years. The rapid exhaustion of each edition has made kt possible 
to keep the book absolutely abreast of the times, so that Anders’ Practice has 
become justly celebrated as the most up-to-date work om practice. In this 
edition Malaria, Yellow Fever, Bacillary Dysentery, Cholecystitis, and the use of 
the X-rays in Diagnosis and Treatment have been fully discussed, incorporating the 
results of the most recent investigations. Among the new subjects introduced are 
Paratyphoid Fever, the Fourth Disease, Trypanosomiasis, Orthostatic Albuminuria, 
Transcortical Aphasia, Adiposis Dolorosa, and Amaurotic Family Idiocy, particu 
lar attention being paid to clinical character, diagnosis, and treatment. 





PERSONAL OPINIONS 





James C. Wilson, M. D.. 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine ant of Clinical Medicine, Jeferien Medical Collage 
PAiladelphia. 

“it & an excellent book—coacise, comprehensive, thorough, and ap-todate, It & « 
credit to you; but, more than that, Its a credit to the profession of Philsdelphin—to ux.” 
A. G. Cowperthwalt, M.D. 

President Mlinvis Bomerpashic Metical Association. 

* T consider Dr. Anders” book not omly the best fate work on Medical Practice, but by far 
‘the best that has ever been published, It i comctse, eystematic, drorough, and fully up-to-date 
in everything. 1 consider ita great credit to both the author and the publishers.” 


Balletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 

The success of this work is well deserved. . , . The sections on treatment are excelet 
and add greally 00 the value Of this works Dr, Aniier fr to be congeatalated ve the cOntiniond 
success of bis text-book.” 
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Sahli’s Clinical Diagnosis 


Clinical Diagnosis. By Pror. H. Sant, of Bem. Edited, with 
additions, by Francis P. Kixnicurt, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine, Columbia University, N. Y.; and Nara’: Bowprren Porter, M. D,, 
Visiting Physician to the City Hospital and to the French Hospital; 
and Consulting Physician to the Manhattan State Hospital, N.Y. 
Octavo of 1100 pages, profuscly illustrated. 

READY SOON 


Dr. Sahli's great work, upon its publication in German, was immediately 
recognized as the most important work in its field, Not only are all methods 
of examination for the purpose of diagnosis exhaustively considered, but the ex- 
planation of clinical phenomena is given and discussed from physiologic as well 
‘as pathologic points of view. The examinations of the stomach, sputum, feces, 
urine, and blood are exhaustively treated. In the chemical examination much 
attention is directed to describing methods ; and this is done so exactly that it 
will be possible for the clinician to work according to these directions. This 
American edition will contain all the new matter of the second German edition, 
with which it will simultaneously appear. 


Friedenwald and Ruhrah 
on Diet 


Diet in Health and Disease. By Jucius Fxrepexwato, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Stomach, and Joux Runean, 
M.D,, Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore. Octavo of 689 pages. Cloth, $4.00 net. 








JUST ISSUED 


This work contains a complete account of food-stuffs, their uses, and chemical 
composition. Dietetic management in all diseases in which diet plays a part in 
treatment is carefully considered, the articles on diet in diseases of the digestive 
organs containing numerous dict-lists and explicit instructions for administration. 
The feeding of infants and children, of patients before and after anesthesia and 
surgical operations, and the latest methods of feeding after gastro-intestinal 
operations are all taken up in detail. ‘The subject of nutrient enemata is given 
completely with recipes and full instructions as to technic. { 
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me nest American sown 
Illustrated Dictionary 


Third Revised Edition—Recently Issued 


The American Iustrated Medical Dictionary. A new and com- 
plete dictionary of the terms uscd in Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chemistry, and kindred branches; with over 100 new and 
elaborate tables and many handsome illustrations. By W.A. Newman 
Doxanp, M. D., Editor of “The American Pocket Medical Diction- 
ary.” Large octavo, nearly 800 pages, bound in full flexible leather, 
Price, $4.50 net; with thumb index, $5.00 net. 


Gives a Maxinum Amount of Matter in a Minimum Space, and at the Lowest 
Possible Cost 


THREE EDITIONS IN THREE YEARS—WITH 1500 NEW TERMS 


The immediate seccess of this work is due to the special features that distin 
guish it from other books of its kind, It gives a maximum of matter in a mini- 
mutn space and at the lowest possible cost. “Though it is practically unabridged, 
yet by the use of thin bible paper and flexible morocco binding it is only 1 
inches thick. The result is a trely laxurious specimen of book-making, In this 
new edition the book has been thoroughly revised, and upward of fifteen hundred 
new terms that have appeared in recent medical literature have been added, thus 
bringing the book absolutely up to date. The book contains bundreds of terms 
not to be found in any other dictionary, over too original tables, and many hand- 
some Hlustrations, a number in colors. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS 


Howard A. Kelly. M. D.. 

Professor of Gynecelagy, Johns Hrphins University, Baltimore. 

“Dr, Dotland’s dictionary is admirable, It is s9 well gotten ap andof such convenient 
sine, No errors have bees found in my use of it” 





Roswell Park, M. D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice af Surgery awd of Climical Surgery, University of 
Buffalo. 
“TL must acknowledge my astonishment al seeing how much be has condensed within rele- 
tively stnall space. I fad notsing to criticise, very mach to commend, and was interested in 
finding some of the new words which are mot in other recent dictionaries.” 


_, 
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Hatcher and Sollmann’s 
Materia Medica 


A Text-Book of Materia Medica: including Laboratory Exercises 
in the Histologic and Chemic Examination of Drags. By Rovexr A. 
Harcner, Pu.G,, M. D., of Cornell University Medical School, New 
York City; and Toratp SoLtaann, M.D., of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 12mo of 411 pages. Flex. leather, $2.00 net. 





JUST ISSUED—A NEW WORK 
‘This work is a practical text-book, treating the subject by actual experimental 
demonstrations. Part L. comprises a guide to the study of crude drugs, both 
official and unofficial. In Parts I. and Ll, the histologic and chemic examina- 
tions of drags are considered in a scientific, yet clear and simple manner. 


Eichhorst’s Practice 


A Text-Book of the Practice of Medicine. By Dx. Hermann. 
Etenxorst, University of Zurich. Translated and edited by Aucus- 
tus A. Esuxer, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Philadelphia 
Polyclinic. Two octavos of Goo pages each, with over 150 illustra- 
tions. Per set: Cloth, $6.00 net; Sheep or Half Morocco, $7.50 net. 


Bulletin of Johes Hopkins Hospital 

“This book ts an excellent one of its kind, [te completemess, yet brevity, the ciinical 
methods, the excellent paragraphs on treatment and watering-places, will make it very 
desirable,” 








Bridge on Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis. By Norman Bripce, A. M., M.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in Rush Medical College, in affiliation with the 
University of Chicago. 12mo of 302 pages, illustrated Cloth, 
$1.50 net, 

Medical News, New York 


“Thoroughly represcatative of our practical methods of diagnosis and treatment of the 
disease.” 


ia, 


os 


How to 
ieee M.D. LL.D. 
‘99._t2mo of 215 pages, illu 
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Gould and Pyle’s 
Curiosities of Medicine 





Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine. By Gzoncr M. Gout, 


M.D., and Watrer L. Pytx, M.D. An encyclopedic collection of| 
rare and extraordinary cases and of the most striking instances of 
abnormality in all branches of Medicine and Surgery, derived from ar 
exhaustive research of medical literature from its origin to the presen 
day, abstracted, classified, annotated, and indexed. Handsome octay 
volume of 968 pages, 295 engravings, and 12 full-page plates. | 
Popular Edition : Cloth, $3.00 net; Sheep or Half Morocco, $4.00 net. 
Asa complete and authoritative Book of Reference this work will be of val 
not only to members of the medical profession, but to all persons interested 
general scientific, sociologic, and medicolegal topics ; in fact, the absence of 
complete work upon the subject makes this volume one of the most impo! 
Ikerary Innovations of the day. 
The Lancet, London 


‘The bock i: a monument of uatiring energy, keen discrinination, and 
We heartily recommend it te the profesion.”* 


Saunders’ Pocket Formulary, 


Just Issued—New (7th) Edition—With 460 New Formulas want, 
avo, 
Nend 
Saunders’ Pocket Medical Formulary. By Wrias M, Po 
M.D., author of “ Essentials of Diseases of Children"; Memf*’— 
Philadelphia Pathological Society. Containing 1831 formalas ft 
best-known authorities. With an Appendix containing Posiiition 
Table, Formulas and Doses for Hypodermic Medication, Poiscascme 
their Antidotes, Diameters of the Female Pelvis and Fetal ths 
Obstetrical Table, Diet-list, Materials and Drugs used in A 
Surgery, Treatment of Asphyxia from Drowning, Surgical 
brancer, Tables of Incompatibles, Eruptive Fevers, etc., etc. eas 








ible moroceo, with side index, wallet, and Aap. $1.75 net. Onpnet 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin 4 medical 


* Arranged bn such a way as to make ¢omsultation of it ax mary m possible. 
able how much laformation the author has ancceeded in getting into s0- small a be 
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‘The American Medical r 
‘Tue Aureican Pocker MEDICAL ae 
Lanp, M. D., Assistant Obstetrician to We eet oe 
ing the and definition of the 


sod kindsed 3 ‘with Gy extensive tables. 
$1.00 net; with index, $1.25 net. 


by W. 
words used 


Menecar, DiAcNosis. Da, OFwaLD Virzorpt, Profesor of Medicine, Univer- 
ak Oo ge a et ‘Francis 
H, STUART, A. M.D. 


Sheep ot Half Moroces, $5.05 


yale escent ute, stn 
ea — aes Dr Bp Seon Secoed Racked Eten 


Assistant Profexsor 
per ee ee cl Ge! ek ee 
fessor Je) 
iustrations. Cloth, $1.00 net. /m Sawmders’ ‘Sr ae 
si Sancine is she wreanmemt of webject, tere In expremion of toat."—dtmerican Journal ef the 


Issued 
Morris’ Materia Medica’ and Therapeutics: sixth Revised Edition 
Essmvttais OF MATExIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND PRESCRIPIION-WEITING, 
Dy ites, Monn A Du Iie Gencarestor of ‘Themgetten, pevtce, Jelervon Medial 
exe, Fost-octavo, 250 pages. Cloth, $1. Sawmder? Question- 


” Cansoe (il 40 impress tive mind and instinct in « laming manner.""—Snffale Motion! format. 


Williams’ Practice of Medicine Just Ready 
EsseyTiats or Tite Pracrick oF ascie, ‘By We R. Witttams, M) 
Tuter i Mherpenicy, Clumba Univer, SY Ny. wo | “256 (pages, Muses 
Ja Saunder? Quatties: Compend Seriex. Doutle vamber, $75 te 


Brockway’s Medical Physics. Second Edition, Revised 


Essexriacs of Mensa. Purystcs, feb BD. sea bg Se late Assietant, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, College of at Failans pod _Post-cctavo, 
3p peer + E55 fine illustrations, See one tee 


poh Peas 8 et ope seed mew on tbe subjens, be ol eh: sins fe copes OnSnetal 


Stoney’s Materia Medica for Nurses Second Revieed - ered ein 
MATERIA MEDICA foR Numers, By Eatty A. M, Stoney, 
‘Teaising Schoo! for Nurses at the Carney Hovpital, Sout Boston, Tanase 


temo volume of Joo pages Cloth, $1.50 net. 


7 no 
ALi centaen,abems everyting that » marae owt 0 Kew in regard te drug." fowrmal of the 


Insued 
Grafstrom’s Mechano-therapy <a, Seana Edition, Enlanied 
A TEXTBOOK OF MECIANO-THERAPY. mary 7 Grpmatio). By 
AXEL V, GRAPsTROM, I Sc, M.D, Attending sv Augen Sip Opa, 
age. Jamestown, ba v. emo, s00 pee i 
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